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The elementary structure of medievalism: 
Religion, civil society and the state 


J.P.S. Uberot 


Religion is precisely the recognition of man in a roundabout way, 
through an intermediary. The state is the intermediary between man 
and man’s freedom. Just as Christ is the intermediary to whom man 
transfers the burden of all his divinity, all his religious constraint, so 
the state is the intermediary to whom man transfers all his non- 
divinity and all his human unconstraint. 

Man; as the adherent of a particular religion, finds himself in 
conflict with his citizenship and with other men as members of the 
community. This conflict reduces itself to the secular division between 
the political state and civil society. For man as a bourgeois, ‘hfe in the 
state’ is ‘only a semblance or a temporary exception to the essential 
and the rule’. . . . The difference between the religious man and the 
citizen is the difference between the merchant and the citizen, between . 
the day-labourer and the citizen, between the Jandowner and the 
citizen, between the living individual and the citizen. The contradic- 
tion in which the religious man finds himself with the political man is 
the same contradiction in which the bourgeois finds himself with the 
citoyen, and the member of civil society with his political lion's skin. 

— Marx 1843: 151f 


India today is, by common or general consent, a multi-religious nation, a 
modern pluralist society and a federal secular state; and the sociology of 
India would surely benefit from a project to view the phenomenon in its 
two dimensions of synchrony as well as diachrony. A preliminary investiga- 
tion in that direction, such as the one offered here, need only suppose that 
the Indian modernity is a transformation of medievalism, howsoever the 
latter is defined in terms of periods of history, and without denying the 
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permanent Indian inheritance. Personally, and also as a nationalist, I am 
persuaded that, although the Hindu culture and the Muslim culture always 
possessed their respective distinctive features and internal systems of 
coherence, they also possess the same underlying structure of medievalism, 
even if I cannot precisely date it. If we view the period of medievalism-in 
synchrony, i.e., as a system of simultaneity, the Hindu symbols of the 
Brahmin, the king and the sannyasi, on the one hand, and of Muslim 
shart‘at, tariqat and hukumat, on the other hand, will form our two mani- 
fest objects of study for the initial situation of the Indian modernity. 


I 
The Hindu culture of medieval India 


The starting point for our investigation of the elementary triad, the Brah- 
min, the king and the sanmyasi, will be two social science papers by 
Dumont, combining sociology, social anthropology and Indology, based 
upon his lectures given at Oxford (1958) and in London (1961), one on the 
renunciation of the world by the sannyasi (medieval) and the other on the 
conception of kingship in India (ancient), in both of which the Brahmin is 
the implicit other term of the opposition or relation. These two papers of 
1960 and 1962 were written some years before the completion of Dumont’s 
now standard work on the Hindu caste system published under the Latin 
title, Homo hierarchicus, first in French (1966) and then in English (1970), 
and appear to mete go beyond his unduly narrow view of hierarchy, purity 
and impurity or the eftcompassing 4nd the encompassed, as the sole logic 
underlying Indian history and culture. 


The Brahmin and the sannyasi 


Dumont sees here that Hinduism is the religion of caste and of its renunci- 
ation, i.e., the group religion of society and its three worldly ends of life, 
religious duty (dharma), power and wealth (artha), and pleasure (kama), 
as opposed to the “disciplines of salvation’, the fourth end of liberation 
(moksha) from the flow of existences, transmigration or the law of rebirth 
for actions, karma. It is true that the literature of dharma sometimes 
‘superimposes’ the supreme end of liberation, in this sense, upon the other 
three ends of life, but the bringing together of all four purusharthas 
remains a mere aggregation in theory and practice. It merely masks the 
‘heterogeneity’ between the three legitimate and necessary worldly ends 
and the negation of the world which, although it is optional, is fatal to the: 
other three once it is adopted by the individual, except perhaps:in the way 
of bhakti (1960: 41, 43, 45, 61; 1962: 67n). 
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The analogy with the hierarchy of varna [the caste system] is apparent: 
dharma corresponds to the Brahman or priest, artha to the king or 
kshatriya, the temporal power, and kama to the others. 


Renunciation is often individually represented as the fourth and last 
stage or status (ashrama) in the life of a Brahmin, who is thus successively a 
novice, householder, hermit and finally a sannyasi. 


The Brahmans, as priests superior to all other men, are comfortably 
enough settled in the world. On the other hand, it is well known that 
classically whoever seeks liberation must leave the world and adopt an 
entirely different mode of life. This is an institution, samnyasa, renunci- 
ation, in fact a social stdte apart from society proper. The ultramundane 
tendency does not play only in the minds of men in the world, it is 
present, incarnate in the emaciated figure of the renouncer, the sam- 
nyasin, with his begging bowl, his staff and orange [ochre] dress. We 
may imagine the reaction to this creature of the typical Brahmañ whom 
we may think of as he is still represented in a carving on the north gate at 
Sanchi (Vesantara Jataka), a round bellied figure, expressing an inimit- 
able blend or arrogance and avidity. 


It is also true that what the sannyasi renounces is the social world 
(samsara) and not the (non-human) material universe of nature (Jagat), as 
remarked by J.F. Staal, but Dumont makes nothing further of it. He infers 
that the sannyasi is the ‘safety valve’ for the Brahminic order, even though 
Tantrism as distinct from Vaishnavism and Shaivism, with which it forms 
the great sectarian triad of Hinduism, may. claim through its evident 
reversal of values to transcend the opposition of yoga, discipline, and 
bhoga, enjoyment. ‘By means of this compromise the Brahman rules over 
the world in peace, as a rather monotonous immanence’ (1960: 44f, 52f). 

What is in the West called the relation or the opposition of society and 
the individual has its counterpart, therefore, in the Indian dualism of the 
man-in-the-world and the renouncer, the sannyasi, and ‘the secret of 
Hinduism may be found in the dialogue between the renouncer and the 
man-in-the-world’. It has two faces or facets, ‘one for the man-in-the- 
world, ‘who is not an individual, the other for the renouncer, who is an 
individual-outside-the-world’. 


The renouncer leaves the world behind in order to consecrate himself to 
his own liberation. He submits himself to his chosen master [guru], or he 
may even enter a monastic community, but essentially he depends upon 
no one but himself, he is alone. In leaving the world he finds himself 
invested with an individuality which he apparently finds uncomfortable 
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since all his efforts tend to its extinction or its transcendence (1960: 37, 
46f, 62). 


The sannyasi or the renouncer does not deny the religion of the man-in- 
the-world: they are related or opposed essentially as the individual to the 
collective. 


Here then lies the possibility of aggregation: the discipline of the re- 
nouncer by its very tolerance of worldly religion becomes additional to 
it. An individual religion based upon choice is added on to the religion 
of the group. 

It seems a priori that there are two ways open to the man who leaves 
the world and finds himself endowed, as a result df his renunciation, 
with an individuality. [a] He can assume this individuality in order to 
end it by liberation, this is the way of Buddha, who only maintains the 
liberty. of man for this end (it being granted that out of compassion one 
may delay this end). Or [b] he can accept his individuality to control and 
order it, such would seem to be the way corresponding to samkhya 
dualism and the monotheism of bhakti (1960: 46, 51n). 


Historically, the path of devotion appears early in the middle ages of 
India, ‘since after one Upanishad the Bhagavad Gita reveals it and has 
remained as its Bible’. 


It expounds in [ascending] order three paths to union or disciplines of 
salvation: [a] that of acts, [b] that of knowledge and [c] that of devotion. 
The first two correspond respectively to life in the world and to renunci- 
ation, but they are modified and even transmuted by the intervention of 
the third . . . for it is the discovery of this alone which makes possible 
the attainment of salvation through action. 

The central point is that, thanks to love, renunciation is transcended 
by being internalized; in order to escape the [karma] determinism of 
actions, inactivity is no longer necessary, detachment and disinterested- 
mess are sufficient; one can leave the world from within, and God 
-himself is not bound by his acts, for he only acts out of love . . . [and] by 
loving submission, by identifying themselves unreservedly with the Lord, 
everybody can become free individuals. 


But whereas the bhakti of the Bhagavad Gita is speculative and intellec- 
tual, medieval Hindu bhakti proper, met with later in the Tamil hymns and 
in the Bhagavata Purana in Sanskrit, ‘is on the contrary highly emotional’. 
Dumont considers it therefore to be like possession, ‘a functional feature 
of folk religion’, and I would say therefore it is also individual in its 
character. 
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But all the prestige and fecundity of renunciation end up by offering to 
the man-in-the-world a choice of religions for the individual. At the end 
of the movement—an end achieved very early, with bhakti—the re- 
nouncer is in fact absorbed, whether he invents a religion of love open 
to all, whether he becomes the spiritual head of worldly people, rich or 
poor, or whether he remains a Brahman while becoming a sanyasi, as 
with Ramanuja. By this point, if to every one the path of spiritual 
adventure is as open as ever, socially the circle is closed (1960: 57ff). 


The fact of a religion of individual choice being ‘superimposed’ upon 
group religion is similar to what one finds in classical European antiquity, 
e.g., as when the Greeks went to Eleusis for initiation. But we must ask 
Dumont for a final word about the sociology of Hinduism as the relation 
between the caste system and its apparent negation, the sect, the typical 
Indian relation to which I want to draw attention also among the Muslims 
under the regime of medievalism. 


Practically all the sects have been founded by sanyasis and the greater 
part include, apart from the worldly adherents, a sanyasi order which 
constitutes the nucleus of the sect. The link between both sides is 
provided by the ancient institution of the spiritual master or guru. 
Instead of the renouncer alone having his guru, he serves in his turn as 
guru to whoever wishes. The institution is thus most remarkably enlarged 
or democratized. A majority of Indian heads of families, of all castes— 
even Muslims—have chosen a guru who has initiated them while whisper- 
ing a mantra in their ears, and who, in principle, visits them once a year. 

A second feature of the sect is that, unlike orthodox Brahmanism, it is 
not essentially syncretic but holds to one doctrine, the principle of its 
unity. Often, in fact it is monotheist in the true sense, that is it denies 
other gods, the gods of others, and is not content with pushing them into 
the background. Also, as is well known, the sect, whatever its dominant 
inspiration, transcends caste and is open, at least in principle, to all, as is 
appropriate in a creation of the renouncer, 

Let us compare here orthodox Brahmanism and the sect. On the one 
hand there is a multiplicity of gods (or a speculative pantheism), syncretism 
and considerable tolerance in the domain of belief, tolerance that is of 
the object of religion, which contrasts with the strict exclusivism as 
regards the subjects of religion, the people who can be admitted amongst 
the faithful. The sect, on the other hand, is inclusive as regards the 
subjects, the faithful, strict and exclusive as regards the god and belief, 
the object of religion. Indian multiplicity has then its limits, it only bears 
upon one of the two poles that make a religion. Abstractly considered 
sect and Brahmanism appear as two variants of a disposition balancing 
multiplicity and unity, inclusion and exclusion. 
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Dumont concludes that the real and true history of Hinduism lies in the 
sannyasic developments, on the one hand, and in their ‘aggregation’ to 
worldly religion, on the other hand. ‘Where we condemn and exclude, 
India hierarchizes and includes’: he forgets here the role of separation as 
the other half of hierarchy. Thus, medieval Hinduism is completely built 
up in the period which saw the decline of the great heresies, like Buddhism, 
by ‘the progressive integration or, as I prefer to call it, aggregation by 
orthodox tendencies of elements introduced by the heterodox’ (1960: 36, 
42n, 47n, 59f). 

My conclusion from this restructured presentation of Dumont’s argu- 
ment and evidence is that it is not inconsistent with what I have in mind, 
although Dumont will not go as far as to put caste and sect on a level as 
forming the warp and the woof of a single woven fabric of religion and the 
civil society. Brahmins, who are regarded as gods among men, possess by 
their birth and calling religious and social status, and lead to the three ends 
of law and dharma, artha, kama. The sannyasis, who are regarded as men 
among the gods, possess by a kind of rebirth, initiation and discipline a 
sacred but asocial power and virtue, and lead to the final end of self- 
realisation or moksha for the individual follower. The relation of the 
Brahmin and the sannyasi, I should sum up, is bi-partitioned in medieval 
India between the collective and the individual, group and person, this 
social world and the other world, exoteric and esoteric, outer and inner, 
religion as a ‘way of life’ and religion as a ‘discipline of salvation’. 


The Brahmin and the king 


In order to build up the structure of the elementary triad of medievalism, 
Brahmin, king and sannyasi, that is to say, the sacred or the civil society, 
the state and the religion of salvation, the second relation that we have to 
consider is that of the Brahmin and the king (Dumont 1962). The long and 
the short of it is that it depends upon Dumont’s by now well known use of 
the concept of the hierarchical division and separation between ‘status’ and 
‘power’; it is a matter of both separation and hierarchy in Hinduism. ‘Tf, in 
the theory of caste, the first rank belongs to the Brahman, we can say that 
in the actuality the hierarchy is bicephalous, except that the second head, 
the king, is not recognized when confronted with the first’ (Dumont 1959: 
85). 

D.F. Pocock, his co-editor and collaborator of the first years of this 
journal, Contributions to Indian sociology, puts it plainly that the institu- 
tions of ‘caste and kinship are primary in this society’, the role of the 
political system is secondary, and ‘the caste system seems to have acted 
against the emergence of a concept of the state, [although] it could not 
prevent the emergence of states’. This is still so in the Indian village, 
‘where the dominant caste can be seen to play the role of king’. It was so 
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also in the Indian city at the political level. ‘It is the centre of the king 
whose prime duty, one need scarcely stress, was the maintenance of the 
caste order.’ 


But of course this is only the case so long as Brahman and King are seen 
in their ideal harmony in opposition to other castes. The King (political 
power) is also profane and looking at the situation not now in terms of 
the ideal but of behaviour and history we can understand that although 
the Brahman’s spiritual ascendancy is never challenged his actual power 
and his capacity therefore to insist upon the ideal is in inverse propor- 
tion to that of the King (Pocock 1960: 65-69). 


Dumont himself concentrates rather on the conceptual framework of the 
relation, since 


the solidarity of the first two categories, priests and princes, vis-a-vis the 
rest, and at the same time their distinction and their relative hierarchy 
are abundantly documented from the Brahmanas onwards. 

For, while both the Brahman and the Kshatriya can offer the sacrifice, 
only the Brahman can operate it. 

Similarly, we have seen that the pair Brahman-Kshatriya opposes 
itself, not so much to the sole Vaishya, but rather to all the rest [twice- 
born or not}. 

As the Rig Veda has already said: ‘He [a] lives prosperous in his 
mansion, [b] to him the earth bestows all its gifts, [c] to him the people 
obeys by itself, the king in whose place the Brahman goes first’ (4:50:8, 
transl. Dumézil). 

Concretely, the relation between the functions of priest and king has a 
double aspect. While spiritually, absolutely, the priest is superior, as we 
have just seen, he is at the same time, from a temporal or material point 
of view, subject and dependent. And conversely the king, if spiritually 
subordinate, is materially the master. 

It is the combination of both aspects which actually constitutes the 
situation, a relation of mutual but asymmetrical dependence . . . . The 
situation results from the distinction between spiritual and temporal 
being carried out in an absolute fashion. 

We can say this with some assurance, as we can observe, in the Indian 
villages of today, a similar relation between the Brahmans on the one 
hand, and the dominant caste on the other. The caste which we call 
dominant because it enjoys the main rights in the soil reproduces the 
royal.function at the village level. 

... In the matter of principle, the Brahmans as such have never 
claimed political power. Even in our days, they are content in essentials 
with guaranteeing spiritual merits to acts which are materially profitable 
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to themselves and of which the gift is the prototype. To give to Brah- 
mans 1s basically to exchange material goods against a spiritual good, 
merits (1962: 49ff, 55). 


But we should carefully follow through the Hindu theoretical develop- 
ment, which in Dumont’s hands will lead to a stratification and/or period- 
ization in history. In the first place, Brahmin and king are separated 
though close, superior and inferior, encompassing and encompassed, in 
relation to the sacrifice. 


Rather than of the first two classes, the Brahmanas (the texts called 
brahmana) treat of their principles, resp. brahman and ksatra (both 
neuter). They go together, they are often designated as ‘the two forces’, 
and they are to be united. Similarly in Manu (9: 322) Kshatriyas and 
Brahmans cannot prosper separately but only in close association. But, 
as soon as this necessary union has been stated, the hierarchical distinc- 
tion between ‘the two forces’ manifests itself (Pancavimsa Br. 12: 2: 9); 
the brahman does not fall under the jurisdiction of the ksatra, the 
brahman being the source, or rather the womb, from which the ksatra 
springs, is superior; the brahman could exist without the ksatra, [but] 
not conversely. 

Regarding sacrifice, the Aitareya Brahmana draws the logical conse- 
quences: the king must be, through appropriate rites, identified with a 
Brahman during the performance of the sacrifice, and be made to leave 
this identification at the end of the ceremony (1962: 49f). 


In the second place, there emerges the implicit distinction between the 
role of the Brahmin as a priest (purohit) as against the role of the sannyasi 
as a guru, although Dumont does not make this distinction explicit. 


It is not enough that the king should employ Brahmans for the public 
ritual, he must also have a permanent, personal relationship with one 
particular Brahman, his purohita, literally ‘the one placed in front’. 


Dumont translates purohit as ‘chaplain’, a kind of major ego, and then 
proceeds. 


The gods do not eat the offerings of a king devoid of a purohita (Ait. Br. 
8: 24), so that the purohita presides, as hotr or brahman priest, i.e., as 

- sacrificator or controller, to royal sacrifices. Moreover, the king depends 
on him for all the actions of his life, for these would not succeed without 
him. The purohita is to the king as thought is to will, as Mitra is to 
Varuna (Sat. Br. 4: 1, 4). 
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Thus the relation between the spiritual principle (brahman) and the 
principle of imperium (ksatra) is fully seen in this institution which embodies 
it (1962: 51). Temporal authority is guaranteed, so to say, through the 
personal relationship in which it gives preeminence over itself to spiritual 
authority incarnated in the status of the purohit, who is a Brahmin, as against 
the other institution of the spiritual master or guru, who was a sannyasi. 

Third, the king in himself can be reduced to simply a kotwal, a law and 
order officer with a ‘constabulary’ function, ‘the exercise of force for the 
pursuit of interest and the maintenance of order’; as if ‘the king is just 
someone who is put in charge of the maintenance of public order, in 
exchange for which service his subjects leave to him a part of the crops they 
harvest’; ‘the dharma texts vie with each other in repeating the formula 
which balances on the one hand public order, or the “protection” afforded 
by the king, and on the other the prestations which the king receives, and 
which consist first of all in a share, mostly of one sixth, of the harvested 
crops’. ‘In politics, the agent is the Prince’. The concept of legitimate force 
(the army as well as justice and the police), which corresponds to the 
objective function of the prince, is combined with the interest to acquire, 
which corresponds to his subjective ends. Here artha denotes ‘the principle 
of rational action directed to egoistic ends’. At the same time, ‘the political 
aspect is reintegrated into dharma, as being merely its instrument’ (1962: 
59, 63, 65, 68). 

Fourth, Dumont brings to bear a wider comparative perspective, which I 
think shows that this ‘contractual’ theory of kingship, which is modern in 
Europe is essentially medieval in India. It is far from and opposed to the 
theory of divine kingship, where the religious and the political functions 
are inseperably combined in the priest-king, an almost universal stage of 
development in human history. Perhaps something of both currents is 
found in India, Dumont concludes, at two different levels of society or in 
two different periods of history. 

A priori, therefore, there seems to be a simple alternative: 


either [a] the king exerts the religious functions which are generally his, 
and then he is the head of the hierarchy for this very reason, and exerts 
at the same time political power, or, this is the Indian case, [b] the king 
depends on the priests for the religious functions, he cannot himself 
operate the sacrifice on behalf of the kingdom, he cannot be his own 
sacrificer, instead he ‘puts in front’ of himself a priest, the purohita, and 
then he loses the hierarchical preeminence [of status] in favour of the 
priests, retaining for himself power only. 

Through this dissociation, the function of the king in India has been 
secularized . . . . As opposed to the realm of values and norms it is the 
realm of force. As opposed to the dharma or [all-embracing] universal 
order of the Brahman, it is the realm of interest or advantage, artha 
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.. . In India the king has lost his religious prerogatives . . . through a 
process which would have taken place in the Vedic period . . . [or] from 
the time of the Brahmanas until our days (1962: 54f). 


Fifth, Dumont looks at Indian myths or theories of the origin of kingship, 
and he finds both currents to be present. In the one, “kingship is in some 
manner a divine institution’. In the vedic and other ancient classical texts, 
‘the king is identified with the one or other god by reason of his nature and 
some of his functions’. In the Mahabharata, ‘it is the supreme god who 
gives a king to mankind, at the request either of men or of the gods, in 
order to put an end to a state of anarchy and degeneracy.’ Even in the 
Arthashastra, ‘the king enjoys the earth as a wife’; thus rain and order, 
disorder and drought go together (Sat. Br. 11: 1, 6, 24), etc. (1962: 58ff). 

In the other current, kingship is ‘based on, or it has its origin in, a 
“contract” between the future subjects and the future king’. Perhaps its 
clearest theoretical exposition is found in the Buddhist canonical literature 
in Pali, where correspondingly ‘group religion is banished from the tale and 
ultimate values only appear in individual morality’. Dumont concludes 
succinctly that the two currents might be found together in society in a 
stratified form. 


... While the ksatra, or the king, has been dispossessed of religious 
functions proper, or of the ‘official’ religious functions, there are at the 
same time, at the core of the idea of kingship, élementary notions of a 
magico-religious nature which have not been ‘usurped’ by the Brahman. 
Below the orthodox brahmanical level, another emerges on which, 
certainly in contact with popular mentality, the king has kept the magico- 
religious.character which is universally inherent in his person and func- 
tion (1962: 59ff). 


Alternatively, one may suppose that the Indian situation corresponds to 
two different periods of history. 


From our sources, this seems to have developed in two stages: the first 
stage, I have tried to show, was attained very early, within orthodox 
brahmanism, in the relation between brahman and ksatra; the second 
stage appears to have been the work of a current which was non- 
brahmanical in its orientation, the thought of individualists, i.e. of 
renouncers. 

The first event, which really sets the stage for Indian history, is the 
secularization of kingship laid down in the brahman-ksatra relationship. 
It invites us to revise some current notions about the relation between 
hierarchy [status] and power. The second event, or stage, is more 
complex. It has appeared to us under two forms: on the one hand in the 
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idea of contractual kingship, which appears to emanate from renouncers 
[Buddhist or sannyasi], on the other in the theory of artha, not uncon- - 
nected with the renouncers’ individualism and their negation of brah- 
manical values, but constituting a politico-economic domain. 

This domain is, in the dominant tradition, relatively autonomous with 
regard to absolute values. In so far as it is autonomous, there is at this 
stage a rough parallel with the modern western development, and this 
leads to a generalizing hypothesis, namely that such a domain as we 
know it necessarily emerges in opposition to and separation from the all- 
embracing domain of religion and ultimate values and that the basis of 
such a development is the recognition of the individual. 


I should have said instead rather a recognition of ‘the individual and the 
nation’. 


To stress the point, let me anticipate on another study and say that in 
the West, the political sphere, having become absolutely autonomous in 
relation to religion, has built itself up as an absolute: comparatively, the 
modern ‘nation’ embodies its own absolute values. This is what did not 
happen in India (1962: 63, 75f). 


The sannyasi and the king 


Although he had promised to speak as far as possible a ‘language of 
relations’ (1960: 34), Dumont has nothing to say about the relation of the 
sannyasi and the king, except for the single remark that the sannyasi’s 
unique position gave him ‘a sort of monopoly for putting everything in 
question’ (1960: 47). This is the one relation that is not reducible to the 
logic of hierarchy, I suppose, the encompassing and the encompassed. a 
gradation of statuses or more specially the ‘encompassing of the contrary’, 
which so fascinated Dumont in the world of the Brahmin that the total 
underlying structure of medieval India escaped him. 

Left to our own device, therefore, I may say that this apparently invisible 
relation is the moment of conjunction of religion as the ‘discipline of 
salvation’ and the power of order or the order of power. It is the very point 
or fulcrum of medievalism from which, for example, Sikhism was the first 
and Gandhism the latest, not to say the last, attempt to move oneself and 
India from medievalism to modernity, i.e., from dualism to non-dualism as 
I should define it, and without denying the permanent Indian inheritance. 
The sacred social status of the Brahmin, supposedly all-embracing, and the 
political power of the prince, executive and politico-administrative but not 
legislative, were both of the collectivity and also exoteric in nature. The 
medieval role of the sannyasi, on the other hand, was manifestly to bring 
both status and power together under spiritual mastery, but only at the 
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Figure 1: The Hindu Culture 


expense of himself moving or being moved from the collective to the 
individual, the exoteric to the esoteric, asocial and apolitical. The renouncer 
could heal others as well as himself, one has to admit, but not society or the 
polity, not to say the economy, in medieval India. For that final revolu- 
` tionary step to the Indian modernity required a Platonic confrontation and 
marriage of the philosopher and the king, a consummation that was to be 
achieved, not by setting up an Utopia, but through the example of martyrdom 
versus kingdom, as we shall see elsewhere. 

I shall try and show on some other occasion the project of Sikhism as an 
example to produce a society for salvation and self-realisation that should 
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so reconcile in the non-dualist Indian modernity the two intersecting axes 
(a) of status versus power, on the one hand, and (b) of the collective versus 
the individual, exoteric versus esoteric, on the other hand. My proposed 
investigation of historicism, it may be said in advance, is not any claim of 
success, either for Sikhism or for Gandhism, but a claim of the project to 
provide a necessary and sufficient example, worked out to hold truth in a 
dialectical relation with reality, transcendental and immanent. 

Meanwhile, I do not wish to place any kind of blame on the elementary 
structure of medievalism in India, symbolised by the trinity of the Brahmin, 
the king and the sannyasi, which we have resolved following Dumont into the 
two underlying bi-partitions between the collective and the individual, and 
between status and power. Indeed, unlike Dumont, one might argue from the 
evidence that, in the view of a comparative sociology of religion, the same 
sorts of dualisms, far from being specific or unique distinctive features of 
Hindu India, a tradition showing to him an ‘extremely remarkable perma- 
nence’ (1962: 48), were an almost universal stage in the history of humanity. 
One can immediately cite in support of this other view the well-known 
paper by Bellah (1964) on religious evolution to the same effect below. 

Bellah’s scheme of religious evolution, intended to be part of a general 
theory of social evolution, is in five stages, (a) primitive, (b) archaic, (c) 
historic, (d) early modern, (e) modern. The middle type, historic religion, 
corresponds to what I have called medievalism; its study has fallen chiefly 
‘under the discipline of history rather than that of archaeology or ethno- 
graphy’. “The dualism that was so crucial to all the historic religions’, 
Bellah holds, is the concomitant of their transcendentalism, so that the 
goal of salvation, liberation or enlightenment lies in making a separation 
and difference between man in this world and God, life after death, the 
true self and the other world. “The historic religions discovered the self’; 
and incidentally opened the possibility of ‘remaking the world to conform 
to value’ (1964: 276, 285, 288, 290). 

Bellah therefore begins with the emergence in the first millennium sc all 
across the Old World of the ‘phenomenon of religious rejection of the 
world’, and the exaltation of the other realm of reality as alone true and the 
source of value. This ‘dualist’ theme emerges simultaneously in Greece, 
Israel, India and China; it is characteristic of a long and important period 
of history; and contrasted with its virtual absence before that in primitive 
religion and after that in the modern world. 


For over 2000 years great pulses of world rejection spread over the 
civilized world . . . . Even in Japan, usually so innocently world accept- 
ing, Shotoku Taishi [d. 621 Ap ] declared that the world is a lie and only 
the Buddha is true, and in the Kamakura period [1185-1392] the convic- 
tion that the world is hell led to orgies of religious suicide by seekers 
after Amida’s paradise. And it is hardly necessary to quote Revelations 
or Augustine for comparable Christian sentiments. 
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The net result of this development was that 


The profound dualism with respect to the conception of reality is also 
expressed in the social realm. The single religio-political hierarchy of 
archaic society tends to split into two at least partially independent 
hierarchies, one political and one religious .... The differentiation 
between religious and political that exists most clearly at the level of 
leadership tends also to be pushed down into the masses so that the roles 
of believer and subject [citizen] become distinct. Even where, as in the 
case of Islam, this distinction was not supported by religious norms, it 
was soon recognized as an actuality. 

The differentiation of a religious elite brought a new level of tension 
and a new possibility of conflict and change onto the social scene. 
Whether the confrontation was between Israelite prophet and king, 
Islamic ulama and sultan, Christian pope and emperor or even between 
Confucian scholar-official and his ruler, it implied that political acts 
could be judged in terms of standards that the political authorities could 
not finally contro] (1964: 264, 278ff). 


From my point of view, then, we find (a) that the historic religion as a 
type is, on the one hand, the beginning of the end of the institution of the 
divine kingship, the figure of the priest-king as the chief link between the 
people and the gods, and between religion and politics, a general tendency 
of earlier societies. On the other hand, it appears (b) that the ‘individual 
and his society’ are no longer seen as merged together within a ‘natural 
divine cosmos’, but as mutually contrasted and opposed, as I have shown 
them in the elementary structure of medievalism. Bellah comes close 
enough to sense this second dimension, if it is not unique to India, but his 
pure sociologism of interest leads him to emphasise a different conclusion, 
rather like that of Dumont. 


The emergence of the historic religions is part of a general shift from the 
two-class system of the archaic period to the four-class system character- 
istic of all the great historic civilizations up to modern times: [a] a 
political-military elite, [b] a cultural-religious elite, [c] a rural lower- 
status group (the peasantry) and [d] an urban lower-status group (mer- 
chants and artisans). 


He correlates this social evolution with other factors such as the growth 
of literacy, the market, bureaucracy, law and urbanisation (1964: 274f, 
279). 

The student of pre-Islamic Iran under the Sassanids, for example, will 
immediately recognise something like the four-class system of (a) the 
‘theologians’ or priests (atharvan), (b) the warriors (rathaeshtar) and officers 
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of government (dabiran), and the common people, including (c) agricultur- 
ists or the peasantry (vastriya) and (d) traders and artisans (kuiti). It is not 
known whether such a social organisation was among the ancient institu- 
tions of civilisation which the early Aryan settlers brought with them and 
matured in Iran and India. 


II 
The Muslim culture of medieval India 


The sociology of Islam, in a strictly professional sense, is not so well 
developed as a discipline, in spite of all the important work done since 
Levy’s two volumes first used that title in English in 1931 and 1933, so that 
it is to the discipline of history that we must turn now. In his introduction to 
some aspects of religion and politics in India during the 13th century AD, 
Mohammad Habib of the Aligarh Muslim University, will be a helpful 
guide to the synchrony as well as diachrony of the Muslim trinity of 
shari‘at, tariqat and hukumat in the middle ages. So far as the Orientalists 
are concerned, whom we must set aside for the moment, the corresponding 
languages, or even races, of the realm of Islam, are the Arabic, the Persian 
and the Turkic, or more accurately, 


shart‘at : tariqat i hukumat 
Arab : Iranian : ‘Turk. 
Shari‘at and hukumat 


Habib of Aligarh says that the military invasions of Sultan Mahmud ‘only 
brought disgrace to the creed he professed’; and that neither in Iran nor in 
India has modern research been able to find any authentic contemporary 
literature to show how Islam spread in either country (1961: xiii). Never- 
theless, we also have it on the very good authority of W. Barthold, for 
example, that the concept of the state was brought to its ‘extreme’ expres- 
sion under the Ghaznavids, .whose possessions straddled the Indo-Iranian 
frontier, and specially under Mahmud, whose advent and reign as the first 
sultan of ‘Ajam, the non-Arab lands, is reckoned to begin a new epoch in 
the history of Islam (999-1030). Mahmud of Ghazni’s raids into India, 
beginning in 1001 ap, and specially his idol-breaking exploits at Mathura 
and Somnath, which might be partly apocryphal, did not accomplish much, 
but he did assure the permanent accession of the Punjab, or at any rate of 
haif of it, to the realm of Islam. 

Mahmud of Ghazni, followed by the Turkic dynasties of the Ghurids and 
the sultans of Delhi, followed in turn by the Mughals, all tried to combine 
in the person of the ruler, sultan, amir, king or emperor, but without 
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apparent success, the traditions of Baghdad and Bukhara, West Asia and 
Central Asia, roughly corresponding to the dualism of status versus power 
<in Islam. 

The caliph of Baghdad had granted the patent of investiture (manshur to 
Sultan Mahmud in 999 ap, for ‘no king of the east or west could hold the 
title of Sultan unless there was a covenant between him and the Khalifah’ 
(Khalil bin Shahin al-Zahiri). In Islamic law, therefore, Mahmud was the 
lieutenant of the caliph, who was the lieutenant of the Prophet, who was 
the lieutenant or the deputy of God, although the Quran uses the term 
khalifah of Adam and not of Muhammad. But, like his own former 
overlords, the Samanids of the two Central Asian capitals of Bukhara and 
Samarkand, Mahmud himself ‘strutted as an absolute autocrat’ (Nizami 
1961: 26, 122). He was the independent politico-administrative master of 
‘Ajam, its sultanate or empire, the ‘shadow of God on earth’; and he 
Claimed, the historian says, to exercise supreme legislative, judicial and 
executive authority. On the other hand, the Abbasid caliphate retained its 
being as the formal symbol of the political as well as the religious supremacy 
of Islam, until it was extinguished by Hulagu the Mongol, who sacked 
Baghdad in [258. 

During the time of the Prophet, and in the language of the Quran, the 
word sultan usually meant ‘authority’ in the the spiritual rather than the 
temporal sense of either power or argument. There are half-a-dozen places 
in the text of the Quran where the term sultan occurs with the negative 
spiritual meaning of the power that Satan or Iblis exercises or can exercise 
over men (14: 22, 15: 42, 16: 99, 100, 17: 65, 34: 21). A seventh similar 
usage relates to him who will be given his record in his left hand on the last 
day; he will say, ‘My power has gone from me’ (69: 29). In the early 
centuries after the Prophet the term came to mean the governmental 
power, and so eventually became a personal title of the ruler (Nizami 1961: 
95n)- 

Mohammad Habib sums up the Muslim development for us: 


[a] The Prophet left the organisation of political and administrative 
affairs to the secular good sense (ijma‘) of his community. [b] Amir 
Mu‘awiya changed the Caliphate into a mulk or monarchy, though he 
continued the name. [c] With the rise of Ghaznavid power the first 
Sultanate in Islamic history was established. 


But the sultanate had no sanction in the shari‘at,; indeed, it was not a 
legal institution of Islam. Its laws were a result of the legislative activity of 
the executive rulers and the governing class, whose institutions were bor- 
rowed from the Samanids by the Ghaznavid rulers at Lahore and passed on 
to the Ghurids and, after the defeat of Prithvi Raj in 1192, the sultans of 
Delhi. It is the political system of the Samanids that is described by Nizam 
ul-Mulk’s Styasat-nama, treatise on government (c. 1092). 
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The absolute monarchy here described lasted as long as hereditary 
rulers were tolerated among the Musalmans—in India right till the 
death of Aurangzeb; and one of the elements that contributed to its 
maintenance—fear of anarchy—still expresses itself in present-day Muslim 
preference of autocracy to democratic regimes (Habib 1961: viii). 


Even a hereditary absolute monarch, however, could not rule without 
placing his reliance on the officer corps, Muslim nobility and bureaucracy, 
let alone the Hindu merchants and princes. This ruling class was formed of 
men originating from the Turkic-speaking parts of eastern Iran, Khurasan, 
Tukharistan (Balkh) and Transoxiana. Habib defines it roughly as com- 
prised of people who had been living north of a line joining the gulf of 
Alexandretta to southern Badakhshan. After the accession at Baghdad of 
al-Mu‘tasim, caliph from 833 to 842, 


the Turks who had been brought in as the Caliph’s bodyguard proved 
stronger than any other group. Meanwhile the Samanid rulers [c. 874-999 
or 819-1005], who were Persians in origin but governed a predominantly 
Turkish population, carefully organized the Turkish slaves for the ser- 
vice of the state. As a result of these two movements the higher as well 
as second rate offices came into the hands of various Turkish groups in 
all Muslim countries (1961: ix). 


Turkish rule was overthrown in Iran after six centuries by Ismail Safavi, 
who also made Shiah Islam the state religion in 1501, but in many other 
Muslim lands it lasted until the rise of modern European imperialism. In 
India, Habib writes that it was exceptional for a non-Turk, Hindu or 
Muslim, to occupy high office. 

| 

The whole responsibility of the policy of the government rested upon 

these Turks or Turanis. During the Mughal Empire they formed a 

closed group of mansabdars called Khanazadas [70 per cent]. 


On the other hand, the Hindus who held appointments numbered but 15 
per cent or less; and of the remainder it 1s said, 


These [Indian-born] Musalmans and the Hindu converts who joined 
them [together 15 per cent or more] had no say in the policy of the 
government of medieval India. 


Altogether, then, the administrative unification of India was a Turkish 
achievement, and this chiefly because ‘the average Turkish governor realised 
that without a centralised authority, he would be crushed between the 
Hindu rulers and the Mongols’ (1961: xii, xix). 
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Figure 2: The Muslim Culture 


Thus the theocracy of Islam, properly so called, lasted for scarcely thirty 
years after the death of the Prophet in 632 ap, i.e., the short classical 
period of the four ‘rightly-guided’. or patriarchal caliphs. The first seat of 
the caliphate was al-Medina, ‘the city’, and then, already under Ali, the 
camp-city of Kufa. Mu‘awiya, first caliph of the Umayyad dynasty which 
followed in 661, moved the capital to Damascus; under the Abbasids, who 
succeeded in turn (750), it moved to Baghdad until 1258. The modern 
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Ottomans later claimed, after Mongol rule had subsided, that the last 
Abbasid descendant had ceded the title to Selim I upon his conquest of 
Cairo (1517). Then Istanbul became the capital of political Islam as well as 
defending religious orthodoxy until the caliphate as an institution was 
formally abolished in 1924. 

In the beginning, when its territory was rapidly extended from the Indus 
to the Atlantic, the worst critics of the institution of the caliphate were the 
Kharijis, sectarians of theocracy,,who saw no need for it as a substitute for 
the office of the Prophet charged with the dual functions of defending the 
faith and administering the worldly affairs of the universal Muslim empire. 
They held the view, which is in itself. perfectly orthodox, that after his 
death the mantle of the Prophet, if not as messenger of God, then as 
patriarch, priest and prince, had fallen upon the community of Islam as a 
whole (ummat), and not upon any separate priesthood, hierarchy or author- 
ity, but they wanted to push the matter to its logicat--or illogical—conclu- 
sion, and with violence. 


Ali in the end met his death at the hands of a group of fanatics, the 
‘Kharijis’, or ‘Seceders’, who cared neither for him nor for Mu‘awiya 
but regarded both as usurpers, on the grounds that neither was ever 
raised to the chieftainship of Islam by that free choice [of the commun- 
ity] which Arab custom demanded. These democratic Arab tribesmen 
detested both the sanguinary family rivalries of the aristocrats of Mecca 
and what they considered the hierarchical pretensions of those in power 
at Medina. They, in fact, disputed any need at all for any imam, [caliph] 
or head of the State, as long as the divine law was carried out, and.they 
felt that the victory of either of the two rivals [Ali and Mu‘awiya] would 
mean the triumph of worldliness over the religion of Islam (Levy 1957: 
278f). i 


In the end, the caliphate of the Ottoman empire, where the law was 
based in theory on the interpretation of the shari‘at according to the Hanafi 
school as in ‘India, was dismantled by the secular modernists precisely 
because, as the preface to the decree of 1924 says, ‘the Caliphate and the 
Sultanate were two distinct authorities united in the same person’—but 
united unsuccessfully and/or fictitiously. There resulted in fact two separate 
jurisdictions, one regarded as belonging to the representative of the sul- 
tanate (the grand vizier), and the other to the representative of the caliphate 
(the Shaikh al-Islam), but who regarded himself as independent. It came to 
be seen that this position of affairs developed a ‘State within the State’, and 
so the National Assembly determined to subject all law, civil, personal and 
criminal, to its own sole control. This automatically also meant the aboli- 
tion of privileges held until then by the independent ulema, doctors or 
legists of the shari‘at. 
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The term used for the making of laws in the decree is tashri‘ (i.e. the 
formulation of shar‘), which hitherto had not been used except in 
speaking of the law-making of the Prophet (Levy 1957: 269). 


A formal statement of the problem of the caliphate, then, will help to 
clarify the matter of religion and politics as it was understood in medieval 
India. The caliph had always the status but scarcely or never the power to 
defend the faith, which was his legitimate responsibility, and conversely 
administration of the affairs of a Muslim land was in the absolute power of 
an amir Or a sultan who had no status in theory beyond that of an executive 
officer or a magistrate. By defending the faith was meant the daily tasks of 
‘commanding the right and forbidding the wrong’ at home as much as 
guarding the frontiers and outlying regions of the territory of Islam. On the 
one hand, we have (a) the ulema, who hold religious and social status, men 
of God,who are chiefly the learned of the sacred law in orthodox Islam; on 
the other hand, there are (6) the ‘sons of Mahmud’, as the historian 
Ziyauddin Barani called them, who hold and represent social but a- 
religious power, i.e., the state (hukumat). Between the two there developed a 
dual legal system, religious versus politico-administrative, in relation to its 
sources, institutions and application, although the executive arm always 
prevailed in practice or tried to do so. The sacred law was reduced to 
matters of individual piety, ritual (prayer, fasting, pilgrimage, alms or 
poor-rate) and personal law (e.g., marriage, divorce and inheritance). 
Conversely, the law and administration of the collective life of Muslims 
depended upon two non-canonical sources, imperial will and political 
expediency (siyasat) and local custom (‘urf and ‘ada), which could never be 
recognised as valid by any of the orthodox schools of law. 


So far as legislation for the community of Islam is concerned, [even] the 
Caliph had in theory no powers at all, seeing that God is the only 
lawgiver and that he had declared his will in the Koran as revealed by 
the Prophet Muhammad. Any seeming obscurity or inadequacy in the 
Koran was made good by the Aadith, which was the record of the 
Prophet’s [example], sayings and doings and was a sufficient guide to 
the will of Allah. Failing them, and where there remained still some 
uncertainty or some need for a new application of the revealed law, a 
number of authorities, namely, the imams, the founders of the four 
‘schools’ of law, interpreted or expanded the laws as they stood. 

The Caliph was not endowed with any special privilege in this respect. 
He was in theory merely the representative and agent of the law, the 
person by whose efforts it was carried into effect [executive]. He had 
himself to observe it as well as to secure its being observed by others. 

On the other hand, once the religion of Islam came to be interpreted 
almost exclusively by the ‘ulama and the legists, their influence over the 
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community overruled that of the Caliph himself, and when the Calip- 
hate disappeared [1258] the sovereignty often lay in their hands (Levy 
1957: 294f). 


The science of shart‘at defined as the sacred law, path and road of Islam 
properly includes both the science of fiqh (jurisprudence), ‘knowledge of 
the practical rules of religion’, and the science of kalam as dogmatics and 
scholastic theology or what we should call philosophy of religion. Every- 
where in Islam, it is to be noted, 


there has never been any dispute about such [religious] questions as the 
unity of God and the eternal validity of the Koran. The Shi‘ites may part 
company from their ‘orthodox’ brethren on such serious questions of 
political theory as the succession to the Prophet, but all four Sunni 
‘schools’ are at one over these. Where there are differences between 
them, the points at issue are seldom of practical importance. Much 
indeed of the whole body of figh is detached from reality, for though all 
books of law purport to regulate not only the acts of the individual 
Muslim but also the governance and transactions of the state, yet ruling 
princes and conquerors have generally applied such methods as [political] 
expediency dictated rather than those which [religious] authority 
demanded. 

Consequently only the ritual and personal laws and those dealing with 
the administration of awgaf [sing. wagqf], or pious foundations, have in 
fact had consistent practical application, and the rest of the shar‘ bas 
been regarded by those religiously engaged in studying it as an ideal to 
be brought into actual use only at the coming of the Mahdi, the last 
precursor of the Resurrection (Levy 1957: 185f). 


The great imam Ghazali (d. 1111), however, felt compelled to admit that 
in the middle ages the acts of the secular state and its administration were 
valid in view of ‘circumstances of the time’. There was also some attempt 
later to believe that, with the fall of the universal caliphate at Baghdad, its 
functions were to be considered as redistributed in severalty, so that every 
independent Muslim ruler ‘should discharge the duties of a caliph inside his 
realm’; and to combine this with the contractual theory of kingship by a 
kind of local election process. 


The sultans of Delhi adhered to the legal conception of the position of 
the sultan which was common throughout the Muslim world. They also 
adhered to the form of an election by the élite. After the nobles had 
formally elected a monarch, they swore allegiance and later, the oath 
was taken by the people in the mosques of the state. The election of a 
sultan was in fact often purely nominal, because the candidate had 
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already decided the issue by conquest or by the possession of superior 
force. The sultan was virtually bound by the election [a] to control the 
state, [b] defend Islam and its territories, [c] protect his subjects and 
settle disputes between them, [d] collect taxes and rightly administer the 
public treasury, and |e] enforce the criminal code. 

It follows that an elected sultan could also be deposed for breach of 
those conditions, and a number of sultans of Delhi were in fact so 
removed for incompetence. . . . As in other Islamic states, the mention 
of the ruler’s name [along with that of the caliph} in the khutba [Friday 
congregational prayer] and the minting of coins in his name [along with 
that of the caliph] were considered the most important attributes of 
sovereignty (Khutba-wa-sikka in Qureshi 1970a: 30). 

The Mughal emperors claimed [a] to be fully independent monarchs, 
and [b] to be caliphs within their dominions . . . . The monarch was the 
chief executive of his realm, and the commander of its forces. His power 
was limited by the Shari‘a (Qureshi 1970b: 52). 


The medieval Indian position in theory and practice, which has been 
studied by Nizami (1961), for example, shows that the duatism of status 
and power underlies much else besides the relation of the caliph and the 
sultan. I refer specially to the relation of the latter to the ulema, and to a 
kind of induced split within this class of doctors of the law, who are the 
educated and learned of Islam. 

In the first place, we may accept Nizami’s conclusion that ‘all Muslim 
governments from the time of the Umayyads have been secular organiz- 
ations’; and that the ‘administration was exclusively in the hands of the 
secular authorities’. All through the middle ages, the view expressed by 
Muslim writers on political ethics was the same as the one quoted in Nizam 
ul-Mulk’s Siyasat-nama saying that government can be carried on success- 
fully by just infidels but not by unjust believers. 

Militarily, this would imply, for example, that it was population pressure 
at home rather than religious fanaticism that had brought the Turkic- 
speaking groups into Hindustan; and similarly that the non-Muslim Mongol 
pressure had driven Muslim families pell-mell from Central Asia to supply 
manpower for the infant Turkish empire of India. 


The Turkish invasions were not inspired by any religious zeal or prosely- 
tizing fervour. Shihabuddin’s first conflict on the Indian soil took place 
not with a Hindu raja but with a Muslim co-religionist, and he faced him 
[the Ismaili heretic of Multan, 1175] with the same determination and in 
the same spirit in which he carried his arms into the Aryavarta. The 
Ghurid successes were not followed by any rétaliatory action inspired by 
religious zeal or fanaticism (1961: 87ff, 111). 
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Second, again following Nizami, one can divide the social structure into 
the two-headed elite versus the non-elite public or the common people, 
whose opinion had no recognised or regular institutions of expression. On 
the one hand, 


No Sultan could ignore the nobility and the ‘ulama; if the one controlled 
the administrative machinery, the other controlled the public opinion. 


On the other hand, one can look at the same relation of the sultan and 
society from the reverse side: 


[a] The ‘ulama wanted him to champion the cause of religion; [b] the 
governing clique wanted him to act as the guardian of their political 
interests and privileges; [c] the common man expected peace, security 
and justice from him . . . . It may be safely stated that the people could 
accept and tolerate any Sultan provided he guaranteed peaceful condi- 
tions and administered even-handed justice (1961: 111f). 


Third, the opposition of religion and the world, din and dunya, status 
and power, was everywhere to see and to my inference unreconciled. 


If the fatawa collections [of decisions on points of law, sing. fatwa] of the 
middle ages are scrutinized as a whole, it-would appear that while 
innumerable problems relating to civil, personal and religious matters 
have been discussed in detail, there is hardly any reference to political 
or administrative problems . . . . In administrative matters the Muslim 
governments were guided, not by the Shari‘at laws, but by what [Ziyaud- 
din} Barani [1285~c. 1357] calls the zawabit, i.e. the secular regulations 
framed by the rulers in the light of the exigencies of the time [the 
Mughal ganun-i shahi}. 

Even the ethico-political treaties of the period [e.g. Fatawa-i Jahan- 
dari], though anxious to invest the king with divine dignity, did not 
hesitate in declaring the incompatibility of din-dari with dunya-dari of 
which [latter] the Sultanate was the highest perfection. 

Since no sanction for the Sultan or the Sultanate [versus the caliphate] 
was available in the [normative] laws of Shari‘at, the contemporary 
writers tried to justify it on grounds of [empirical] necessity and said that 
‘if there were no king, men will devour each other’. 

Participation of the ‘ulama [sing. ‘alim or mullah] in political matters 
was deemed harmful and improper. Ibn Khaldun [1332-1406] considered 
them utterly incompetent to tackle political problems due to their ignor- 
ance of the requirements of time (Nizami 1961: 40, 90, 110, 151). 


Fourth, it is true that one may find in medieval India some apologetics 
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for what has been aptly called ‘a partnership between pious professors and 
pious policemen’ (Hardy 1958: 465), i.e., a partnership between the ulema 
and the sultan or the nobility, so as to better serve the higher common 
interest, but it was never quite certain as to what this latter was. The 
orthodox indeed feared that it might prove to be a reversion to the pre- 
Islamic and ancient traditions of Iran and Rome, the practices of Khusrau 
and Caesar, when religion was regarded as the sister of kingship, which is 
the way Abul Fazl would have it under Akbar, instead of the other way 
about. The common people, it seems to me, always preferred their ulema 
to remain independent albeit largely ineffective in relation to affairs of 
state; and correspondingly looked to the sultan or amir for assuring peace, 
prosperity and justice rather than for seeking either the way of spirituality 
or glory in war. In many traditions of the Prophet, it was said, the ulema 
are referred to as his own heirs and sometimes compared to the prophets of 
the Israelites, a status higher than that of any sultan, amir or nobleman (I 
suppose). 

According to a contemporary historian of the middle ages, ‘the ‘slama 
are much superior in dignity and status to others. After them rank the 
kings.’ 


The Prophet has said: “The best kings and the best nobles are those who 
visit the doors of the ‘wama and the worst ‘ulama are those who visit the 
doors of the kings and the nobles’ (Tarikh-i Fakhruddin Mubarak Shah, 
1206 Ap trans. Nizami 1961: 150). 


Fifth and finally, (a) the two opposed faces or orientations of status and 
power are to be seen manifest, back to back, in the internal division 
occurring within the medieval ulema as a category or class; while (b) the 
other axis of medieval Indian dualism, the individual versus the collective 
or esoteric versus exoteric, is made manifest within the person of even the 
best pious sultan, e.g., during the reigns of Itutmish (1211-36) and Balban 
(1266-87)}. 

‘Tradition classified ‘ulama into two categories—the ‘ulama-i akharat 
and the ‘wlama-i dunya’, the ones mindful of the last day or the day of 
judgement and the ones mindful of life in this present world. “The basis of 
this division was the difference of their attitude towards worldly affairs’. 
The first category led an abstemious life of piety, devotion to religious 
learning and teaching in the mosque or at home, eschewed materialistic 
pursuits and political affairs and often lived in penury, ‘unspoilt by wealth 
and power’, trying hard to preach Islam, disseminate knowledge and strive 
for the moral uplift of society. The other category was totally ‘mundane’ in 
its outlook, aspired for wealth and prestige, mixed freely with kings, nobles 
and the bureaucracy, both sought and accepted from them offices and 
benefices (sadr-i jahan or shaikh al-Islam, qazi, mufti, muhtasib, imam, 
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and khatib or a teacher in a state school or madrasa), and in return ‘gave 
them moral support in their actions, good or bad’ (Nizami 1961: 152ff). 

Muslim public opinion, we are told, also called them ‘ulama-i-su, a thing 
of evil, and treated them with contemptuous indifference, or else like the 
later Ahmad of Sirhind (1564-1625), ‘renewer of the second millennium of 
Islam’, shaikh of the Naqshbandi order, held them responsible for all the 
vices and misfortunes of civil society. 

Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya of Delhi (1238-1325) is said to have praised 
in his life only two medieval kings for their religion, Iltutmish and Balban, 
and contemporary orthodox opinion was surely at one with him, but both 
rulers evidently successfully separated their personal religion from their 
political office as the individual from the collective. 

Iltutmish had somehow been in his youth at both Baghdad and Bukhara, 
where he had ‘imbibed an esoteric spirit of religion’, but Nizami has to 
concede that, ‘whatever his personal religious outlook, he refused to take 
any [official] risks by ignoring the demands of political life’ (1961: 97, 116). 

Balban, who was also a native of Turkistan and had been in Baghdad as 
a young captive, was on the best of terms and intervisited with the ulema as 
well as the Sufis in Delhi. A modern Western historian has said of him that 
‘no one understood better than Balban the conditions of kingshipin India’ 
(S. Lane-Poole). Thus, one can see the two roles of religion and politics 
sub-divided in his person and rule: 


Balban evinced great interest in religion so far as his personal life was 
concerned, but, as Barani very correctly remarks, he never cared for the 
laws of shari‘at in dealing with those who defied his authority or who 
were found guilty of any political crimes (Tarikh-i Firoz Shahi, c. 1357, 
Nizami 1961: 98, 120f). 


Shari‘at and tarigat 


The Islam of the ulema, we may say, is everywhere the transcendental 
religion of revealed tradition, law and the community, even if it includes 
much else besides on its syllabus. It concentrates on the serried ranks of the 
faithful at prayer in congregation arranged, as it were, like Fon Khaldun’s 
preferred order of battle (the analogy is his in writing on the subject of war 
and organisation, see Levy 1957: 454f). This aspect of Islam is standard as 
well as exoteric, and prescribes the minimum practical ‘code of conduct’ 
for the individual Muslim in his or her external relations to God, man and 
nature. Sufi Islam or the mystic way, on the other hand, is said to be 
immanentist, and it always puts first spirituality and the relation of man or 
woman to oneself, the true self of the inner God. It begins, therefore, not 
with the fact of birth in a Muslim family or society (objective), but with the 
experience of rebirth or initiation by choice (subjective) into a mode of 
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thought and a ‘discipline of salvation’ (tarigat) marked by stages of self- 
realisation under the guidance of a pir or shaikh in a private retreat of 
worship and contemplation, or an organised convent of dervishes (khan- 
qah). In either case, Sufism is normally represented as esoteric and essen- 
tially individual in character, as when each neophyte gets his or her own 
spiritual formula whispered in the ear for repetition and invocation. The 
Sufi order, sect or convent may be organised, with a set text, method, 
technique and routine, but the discipline is believed lifeless without the 
central personal leader/follower relation. Even the best ordered sects 
usually scrupulously avoid setting up another civil, society of private pro- 
perty, occupation, production and reproduction (yet with some ‘communist’ 
exceptions to which we shall have-to refer later on). 

The complementarity as well asthe opposition of these two aspects of 
Islam, the transcendental and the immanentist, is everywhere recognised 
in some form but not to my mind always reconciled in theory and practice. 
Ghazali (1058-1111), known in himself as the ‘proof of Islam’, who was a 
Persian, suitably distinguished between the ‘wlama-i zahir, externalist schol- 
ars who proceed from ‘knowledge to action’, and the ‘ulama-i batin, saints 
and mystics who proceed from ‘action to knowledge’. Ghazali best formu- 
lated the great medieval synthesis of tradition (naql), intellect (‘agf) and 
spirituality (kashf), it is said, by adopting a Sufi method to realise, rather 
than to negate, orthodox ideals. The more usual way, however, is expressed 
by the Turkish saying about the three stages of self-realisation proceeding 
in the opposite direction, i.e., from shari‘at or the law, ‘yours is yours and 
mine is mine’, to tariqat or the way, ‘yours is yours and mine is yours too’, 
to ma‘rifat or final gnosis, where ‘there is neither mine nor thine’. 

The relational opposition of what is zakir, i.e., clear and evident, mani- 
fest or apparent, literal, external, exoteric, and what is batin, i.e., hidden, 
spiritual, internal, secret and esoteric, is of very general importance in 
Islam. It corresponds in the Quran to the opposition in time of the first 
(awwal) and the last (akhir); and.both pairs of terms are employed as 
names or attributes of divinity, ‘He is the first and the last, and the 
manifest and the hidden, and He is all-knowing of all things’ (57: 3). 

In a way, it also corresponded in India to the bi-partition or classification 
of the internal division between two kinds of Sufi faqirs or dervishes. (a) 
The ba-shar‘ sects and orders who remain within the Islamic law and follow 
a code of conduct according to orthodox principles; they have regular links 
with the civil society through the institution of the shaikh, rather like a 
guru, his Jay followers and the wagf or pious foundation. (b) The be-shar' 
without the Jaw, who are taken as anti-social because they apparently do 
not rule their lives according to any external discipline, individual or 
collective, although they call themselves Muslims. Members and followers 
of the former are called salik, pilgrims or travellers on the pathway to 
heaven, whether their silsilah or chain of succession is Qadiri of West Asia, 
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Suhrawardi, Chishti, Jalali of Central Asia, Shattari or Naqshbandi, etc., 
so that now ‘there is scarcely a maulawi or learned man of reputation in 
Islam who is not a member of some religious order’. The latter are called 
either azad, free, or majzub, i.e., whom God has chosen for Himself and 
abstracted from the world, and, like the qalandar or wandering dervishes 
of the Thousand and one nights, they ‘can scarcely be said to be Muham- 
madans,.as they do not say the regular prayers or observe the ordinances of 
Islam’ (Hughes 1895: 116; see also Glassé 1989: 321). 

Pergonaily I concur with the judgement expressed by Fazlur Rahman 
that Sufism has constituted the biggest challenge to Muslim orthodoxy 
down to the dawn of modern times, although it is, at any rate to begin with, 
‘incurably individual’ and it often ran counter to the orthodox ethos of the 
community. In the view of the ulema, of course, ‘society is not a venue for 
individual self-realization’, but rather for conformity to the sacred law and 
the divine will (Hardy 1958: 509). Nizami is also persuaded that it has been 
‘through the mystic channels alone that dynamic and progressive elements 
have entered the social structure of Islam’, even if the mystic himself was 
expected to reject the world. 

For its part, the Sufi seminary, retreat or convent would often receive 
from a worldly source a pious endowment for its maintenance (wagqf). If it 
did not, then its shaikh or pir would instruct the neophytes, as against the 
lay followers, to earn their livelihood outside, or permit them to go and beg 
for alms, or ask them to sit in the khangah resigned to His will (tawakkul). 
Sufism was not without its social causes and effects, therefore, but no one 
will dispute that its individualism and esotericism, viewed as its distinctive 
features, separated it from the polity and the economy of the world. 


. .» The Sufi movement started in the second [AH}/eighth [Ap] century, 
partly [a] as a reaction against the political situation, and partly [b] as a 
complementary antithesis to the development of the systems of law and 
theology in Islam .... But Sufism, like Shi‘ism, threatened to drift 
from the social and communal ethos of orthodoxy, both [c] by making 
the individual the centre of its attention, and [d] by its doctrine of 
esotericism (Fazlur Rahman 1970: 633). 

If its metaphysics attracted the higher intellects, the mystic cere- 
monials—sama‘, ‘urs, langar, etc.—drew to its fold the common man 
who looked upon the mystic more as a blessed miracle worker than the 
teacher of a higher morality (Nizami 1961: 50, 62, 237). 


At the same time and during the same period, it is to be remarked, the 
orthodoxy of the ulema was suffering from ‘over-organization’, as Nizami 
aptly terms it, marked by exaggerated respect for the past, and free 
thought was muzzled, whether out of fear of anarchy and schism or civil 
war, or from a preference for solidarity and uniformity (unity) versus 
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purely local systems (variety). After the death in 855 ap of Ibn Hanbal, 
founder of the last of the four orthodox schools of law, the ‘gate of 
independent reasoning’ (ijtihad) was considered as closed, and by 1200 the 
time of independent interpreters (mujtahid) of even the third degree was 
ended by learned consensus. Since then no one has been recognised as 
qualified for the ‘effort’ required to open it again, although, for instance, 
Abul Fazl’s candidate, the illiterate emperor Akbar, pretended to secure 
such recognition from some ulema at his court in 1579 (Abdul Qadir 
Badauni). 


The religious history of Islam after the twelfth century, particularly in 
those lands of the Eastern Caliphate which later came under the poli- 
tical dominance of the Turks and the Mongols, was largely that of the 
Sufi mystic movements and of the struggle of the ulama to keep those 
movements within the Muslim fold (Hardy 1958: 411). 


According to Nizami’s showing, the pedagogy and syllabus of medieval 
Indian institutions, whether supported by government or private, reflected 
no innovation (and no thought on the science of nature, although this latter 
inference is contested by A. Rahman). Nevertheless, the Indian syllabus 
was catholic, and it certainly included tasawwuf, the science of mysticism, 
even if it probably drew the line at Ibn Arabi. The list of studies consisted 
of Quranic exegesis (tafsir), traditions of the Prophet (hadis), Islamic law 
or jurisprudence (figh), principles of Islamic law (usul-i figh), Sufi mysticism 
(tasawwuf), literature (adab), grammar (nahw), scholastic theology or 
philosophy of religion (Kalam) and logic (mantiq) (1961: 151n). 

To sum up its relation to the world, and trying to combine its synchrony 
and diachrony, Sufism might remain within the fold to serve as the leaven 
or the safety-valve of Islamic orthodoxy, and linked to the civil society 
through the relation of pir or shaikh to his murid, initiated follower or lay 
disciple, as well as through the system of wagf or the pious foundation. 
(The principle of distribution of territories or wilayat among saints and 
orders is not yet sufficiently well understood by us.) Alternatively, how- 
ever, the development of orders and sects might take the path of antithesis 
rather than synthesis, passing in successive phases or stages to address 
collective social issues as well as to achieve individual self-realisation. The 
Kharijis of Arabia, who were Sunnis, the Qarmatians and Assassins of 
Iran, Roshaniyya of India, not to say Shiah Islam in general, all passed 
successively from (a) the stage or phase of being protestant and puritan, 
holding up a mirror to the world, to (b) that of antinomianism, i.e., being 
branded as schismatics and heretics, and (c) came to end the cycle upon 
their conilict with and (usually) destruction by the authority of the sultan as 
well as the mullah—at any rate until the next heartbeat of discontent among 
the common people—or (d) by seceeding and setting up in order to resolve 
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the conflict a parallel religion and polity in some separate territory. This 
must be in outline surely the dialectic of religion and society that produced 
the legendary seventy-two sects of Islam foretold by the Prophet himself, 
as among the children of Israel, apart from the orthodox Sunni, the self- 
styled “saved ones’. N i 


Tariqat and hukumat 


The Sufi leader and follower made socially conscious at some stage through 
this dialectic is also the Sufi armed, or at any event with both a secret batini 
doctrine and a clandestine subversive organisation, and so destined to 
come into conflict with both the shari‘at and the hukumat, which naturally 
combine together against his tariqat in this circumstance defined by the 
unity of religion and politics on both sides. It is the militant face, stage or 
phase of the movement of mysticism as against its pacific face of individual- 
ist esotericism, which is more usually represented in the literature as 
normal and permanent. 

The Orientalist historian Hardy explains, for example, that ‘extreme’ 
Shiah sects, Ismaili and Qarmatian, had appeared early in upper Sind, and 
established a principality at Multan. Mahmud of Ghazni had defeated and 
dispersed them in 1005 and later, but they continued to exist underground 
though regularly ‘slaughtered and imprisoned’ for centuries. 


The Isma‘ili and the Qarmatians owed their strength to the social 
discontent of later ‘Abbasid times . . . . [It] made many humble people 
enemies of Sunni Islam. The latter appeared to condone the social ills of 
the time. On the eve of the Muslim conquest of India it was customary 
to stigmatize enemies as Qarmatians or Batinis. 

The Isma‘ilis and the Qarmatians appealed primarily to the poor and 
the lowly, to peasants and artisans. The Qarmatians practised commun- 
ity of property, and according to their enemies, of wives also. They 
organized workers and artisans into guilds: 

The Isma‘ili and Qarmatian [a] denial of the legitimacy of the sultan- 
ate, their egalitarian urges and their secret guild organizations caused 
the Delhi government as much alarm as [b] their rejection of the 
orthodox caliphate, schools of law, and theology scandalized the Sunni 
ulama (1958: 376, 383). 

Let us retreat for safety next to the more moderate position of, for 
instance, the mystical orders of India in the 13th century, the Chishti and 
the Suhrawardi. The Chishti were spread all over north India and thoroughly 
oriented to God and the common people (khalq), albeit as individuals. The 
Suhrawardi, important in Sind and the Punjab, on the other hand, had 
royal patrons, raised no objection to the company of men of wealth and 
power in civil society, practised hereditary succession and lived well as 
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Figure 3: Elementary Structure of Medievalism 


family men, not redistributing immediately to all comers whatever had 
come to them unasked (fatah, charity). It is true that the Chishti leaders 
were also usually married men, but Nizami complains ruefully that no saint 
gave sufficient care to the upbringing of his children, and they uniformly 
neglected their households, with the result that most of the sons and family 
dependents of the Chishti saints turned out to be worldly people of civil 
society, ‘unworthy of the tradition of the silsilah’ (1961: 204). 

In general terms, as already said, a mystic was expected to reject civil 
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society and the world (dunya), which was often represented in the forms of 
‘treasure, woman or government service’ (shugh). Leaders of the Chishti 
silsilah specially cut themselves off completely from the state, kings, poli- 
tics and government in the early middle ages. A hierarchy of saints was 
established in northern India, with a recognised chief saint and his accre- 
dited deputies (khalifah), and a network of jama‘at-khanah (Chishti) or 
khangah (Suhrawardi), according to territories or jurisdictions (wilayat). 
Nizami thinks that a careful analysis of the sites of the convents, hospices 
and retreats of the early Indo-Muslim mystics would reveal the fact that 
most of them were established outside the city and the society of privilege, 
‘in the midst of the lower sections of the Indian population’. Indeed, 


Though within the political confines of the Sultanate of Delhi, the 
jama‘at-khanahs of the early Chishti saints of India did not form a part 
of the Delhi empire. They were a world of their own (1961: 175, 237, 
240, 261f). 


The social effects of this somewhat ‘ambivalent’ position, therefore, 
happily combined both status or virtue and power—which shari‘at and 
hukumat or Baghdad and Bukhara had not—but surely only in relation 
essentially to the individual and the esoteric. It is true that, 


when Shaikh Mu‘inuddin Chishti was asked about the highest form of 
devotion, he replied that it was nothing but helping the poor, the 
distressed and the downtrodden. 


And also that, in relation to the civil society, 


There is hardly any social or moral crime against which the contemporary 
mystics did not raise their voice—slavery, hoarding, black-marketing, 
profiteering, wine and venery. 


In fact, all kinds and classes of people, rural and urban, sought “peace of 
mind’ in the Sufi conventicle, and many of them took up residence and 
sought initiation there for the purpose. 


[a] The [zahiri; externalist or exoteric] scholar shed away his intellectual 
arrogance and concentrated on the development and culture of his 
emotions; [b] the government servant developed hatred towards worldly 
power and authority and adopted service of humanity as his ideal in life; 
[c] the businessman dispensed with all his material goods and sought 
spiritual satisfaction in living a life of penitence and poverty (1961: 210, 
236, 264). 
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It will perhaps appear churlish to point out that one has everything here 
for personal salvation, especially individual healing, spiritual training and 
initiation, not to mention the working of miracles (karamat, charismata), 
but nothing at all for a restructured social organisation, labour or science. 

There was always some degree of symmetry in India of course between 
tariqat and hukumat, the aristocracy of wealth and the aristocracy of 
poverty, the miracles of power and the power of miracles. It has been 
noted by Nizami that people reverentially often used political terminology 
to indicate the saint’s position and sphere of spiritual activity. Thus Hansi, 
Hissar district in the Punjab, was customarily referred to as the ‘frontier’ 
between the Chishti and the Suhrawardi jurisdictions. Again, 


The custom of prostrating before the king was prevalent both in India 
and Persia. (a) The Muslim rulers, both caliphs and sultans, adopted it 
very early. The Seljuqs, the Samanids and the Ghaznavids introduced it 
in their courts. If it reached the Delhi court through Persian channels, 
(b) Indian traditions brought it to the medieval khangahs. All visitors to 
Shajkh Fariduddin Ganj-i Shakar and Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya showed 
their respect to the great saints by laying their foreheads on the ground. 


If it went too far, however, the conscience of shari‘at would right the 
symmetry of hukumat and tariqat, so to say, at any rate in normal historical 
circumstances. Thus Shaikh Nasiruddin Chiragh (d.1356), next in the line of 
succession to the Chishti gaddi of Delhi, discontinued the custom, declar- 
ing it not lawful in Islam, in its aspect of figh or shari‘at, to place one’s head 
on the ground before a creature, but only the creator (1961:94n, 176). 

We may now take leave of the matter of the Muslim culture of medieval 
India, as we began, with the words of Habib of Aligarh as a summary. 


Many Companions of the Prophet kept away from the empire which 
Amir Mu‘awiya had formed because it was a thing of sin, an organization 
of the governing class based on the exploitation of the governed, while 
they were not in a position to oppose it. Most religious leaders, mystic 
[Sufi] and non-mystic [mullah], of the middle ages adopted the same 
attitude. The great Chishti Shaikhs up to the successors of Shaikh 
Nizamuddin Auliya (circa 1350 ap) followed this principle. After that, 
mystics of repute began to seek for their disciples among high officers or 
the kings of minor dynasties, who could afford to maintain them; at the 
same time they appointed their sons as their chief successors in order to 
maintain the prosperity of their families. Since these mystics lived under 
administrative protection, they lost touch with the public [civil society]. 
Muslim mystic thought, properly so-called, ceased to advance. A new 
type of Indian teachers appeared, who are best represented by Kabir 
(1961: x). 
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Habib goes on to remind us of Tara Chand’s seventeen sects of religion 
that taught doctrines like Kabir’s, held Hinduism and Islam to be equally 
true, and sought a correspondence, if not an equivalence, of Allah : Rama 
(divinity) :: guru : pir (tariqat) :: Hindu : Turk (hukumat) :: pandit : shaikh 
or mullah (shari‘at). Like the Chishti order or sect before them, they were 
completely pacific and non-violent, appealed to the lower orders of society, 
i.e., artisans, cultivators and small capital traders, and did not seek the 
patronage of any sultan, raja, amir or vizier (1961: xi). Habib concludes 
that, even though small in numbers, they had acquired wide and deep 
influence, out of which a new India was to be born, and which I conclude 
was destined to try and produce a modern plural society in the permanent 
Indian sense and logic of unity in variety. 

If anyone asks, nevertheless, for an explicit statement of my conclusions 
in terms of the mutual relation of the Hindu culture and the Muslim 
culture, a topic that we have been careful to avoid, one must confess that I 
have not here investigated how the two traditions understood each other, 
or failed to do so, but I have advanced a hypothesis that this is the 
elementary grammar or syntax of how each of them understood itself and the 
two together themselves in the middle ages (Fig. 3). I believe that the 
underlying structure, principles or logic and language of self-identity for 
the two cultures of India, Hindu and Muslim, *was one and the same, a 
phenomenon analoguous to the modern relation of the Hindi and Urdu 
languages which are surely different in lexicon, classical allegiance and 
script, but are one and the same in the syntax of intelligibility, meaning and 
effect, namely Hindustani, and which Gandhiji also wanted to be recognised 
as the national language of modern and free India. 
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Pir, shaikh and Prophet: The personalisation 
of religious authority in Ahmad 
Riza Khan’s life 


Usha Sanyal 


Ahmad Riza Khan Barelwi (1856-1921), a Sunni Muslim jurisconsult (mufti) 
and writer of voluminous legal rulings (fatdwd) over the course of approxi- 
mately forty years from the 1880s to his death in 1921, was also a Sufi 
preceptor (pir) to his followers. During his lifetime, and subsequently, he 
has been revered by his followers as the pre-eminent leader of a movement 
known as the ‘Ahl-e Sunnat wa Jama‘at’ (‘People of the [Prophetic] Way 
and the Majority Community’). Detractors, of which there were many in 
the Indo-Muslim world (chiefly, though not exclusively, persons associated 
with the Dar ul-ulum at Deoband), have since the late 19th century dis- 
puted the implicit claim to universality that this term makes. Instead, they 
have labelled Ahmad Riza’s followers ‘Barelwi’, after Ahmad Riza's pat- 
ronymic which derives from his lifetime residence in Bareilly, now in west 
Uttar Pradesh (earlier known as Rohilkhand). 

Taking seriously the movement’s claim to be engaged in religious reform 
(tajdid) on the prophetic model, I refer to it by its own term. Tajdid, 
however, held very different meanings for Ahmad Riza and his followers 
than it did for the Deobandis. In this paper I explore the Sufi dimensions of 
the movement, focusing in particular on the nature of religious authority in 
Ahmad Riza’s life from three perspectives: Ahmad Riza’s devotion to his 
pir, and his view on the nature of a pir’s relationship with, and authority 
over, his disciples generally; his devotion to Shaikh ‘Abd ul-Qadir Jilani, 
the founder of the Qadiri order of Sufis, with which he identified more 
closely than with other orders, though he was also affiliated with the 
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Chishti, Naqshbandi and Suhrawardi orders; and finally, the place of the 
Prophet as a pivotal figure in his life. 

Devotion to the three figures of pir, shaikh' and Prophet was central to 
Ahmad Riza as believer and to his perception of what it meant to be a 
‘good Muslim’. Nor were they unrelated to each other in his life: His 
writings make clear that each is a pathway, and a guide, to the next. The 
culmination of religious authority, in the world of men, is the Prophet. 

One of the chief sources I will be drawing upon in this paper is Ahmad 
Riza’s Malfiizat, the collection of orally delivered homilies and responses 
to questions posed by followers, that was compiled by his son, Mustafa 
Riza Khan (d. 1981). Important, too, in this context is Ahmad Riza’s diwan, 
or anthology of poetry, entitled Hada’ig-e Bakhshish. The poems, which 
deal for the most part with the qualities of the Prophet, often have a 
simplicity and directness that give us additional insight into Ahmad Riza as 
believer. There is also an extensive collection of fatawa by him on these 
themes. Indeed, this genre constituted Ahmad Riza’s hallmark. In this 
paper, some of the relevant fatawd will be drawn upon as necessary. 


I 
The role of the pir in Ahmad ‘Riza’s life 


Ahmad Riza received bai‘a, or initiation into discipleship, from Shah Al-e 
Rasul of Marahra in 1877, two years before the latter’s death. Ahmad 
Riza’s own personal recollections and record of his pir are rather limited in 
content, which is understandable in the circumstances. Ahmad Riza was 
about 21 at the time; Shah Al-e Rasul in his 80s. Nor does Ahmad Riza 
appear to have spent any length of time studying under his direction; 
indeed, it is related in the Sirat-e A‘la Hazrat that he was ready for 
discipleship immediately he met Shah Al-e Rasul, and did not need the 
forty-day period of instruction which was customary prior to an initiation.” 
The lack of a close personal relationship is also indicated, I believe, by the 
fact that there is no mention, in Ahmad Riza’s Malfuzat or in the biographies 


I am deliberately using the term ‘shaikh’ here to denote the founder of one of the major 
Sufi orders, as distinct from a personal pir, although the two terms are generally used 
interchangeably. This appears to be the only way of making the distinction between two 
entirely different levels of belief and ritual practice. 

? Hasnain Riza Khan (1986. 55). While the hagiographical literature sees this lack of a 
period of instruction as a sign of Ahmad Riza’s high attainments, and gives him centre stage as 
it were in this event, the decision to seek bar'a from Shah Al-e Rasul was probably made by 
Nagi ‘Ali, Ahmad Riza’s father, on Maulana ‘Abd ul-Qadir Badayuni's advice. Naqi ‘Ali and 
Ahmad Riza did not know Shah Al-e Rasul personally. Why did ‘Abd ul-Qadir, who was also 
a pir, not make father and son his own disciples? I think ıt probable that they had expressed a 
wish to become disciples of a Sayyid, which he, as a descendant of an ‘Usmani family, was 
not 
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of him, of dreams in which his pir appeared to him, although he reported 
having seen a wide variety of people in his dreams, including his father, his 
grandfather, and the Prophet (Mustafa Riza Khan n.d.: Vol. 1, 83, Vol. 3, 
68-69). As an adult, Ahmad Riza was to receive instruction from, and seek 
the advice of, Nuri Miyan, Shah Al-e Rasul’s sajjada-nishin (successor) and 
grandson, who was about fifteen years his senior. Ahmad Riza respected 
Nuri Miyan as his pir’s sajjdda-nishin and reportedly had a close personal 
relationship with him. 

Despite the fact that Ahmad Riza did not have such a relationship with 
Shah Al-e Rasul, the latter held a special place of honour and regard in his 
life. This 1s clear from the fact that, from about 1905 or 1906 until his death 
in 1921, Ahmad Riza annually commemorated Shah Al-e Rasul’s ‘irs 
(death anniversary) at his own home in Bareilly. For three days each year, 
from the 16th to the 18th Zu’l Hijja, the occasion was observed, in a spirit 
of both solemnity and devotion, with complete readings (khatma) of the 
Qur’an, recitation of na‘t poetry honouring the Prophet, and sermons by the 
‘ulama. The highlight of the proceedings was the sermon (wa‘z, bayan) 
delivered by Ahmad Riza, in which he spoke feelingly and eloquently (so 
the reports teil us) on a particular dyat (verse) of the Qur‘an, Shaikh ‘Abd 
ul-Qadir Jilani, and the Prophet (see, for example, Dabdaba-e Sikandari, 
45: 50 [10 January 1910], 9; 46: 50 [26 December 1910], 12-13; 47: 51 [18 
December 1911]). Evidently, Ahmad Riza was an effective and powerful 
speaker, for the reports never fail to mention the religious transport and 
ecstasy Of his listeners. One writer reported: 


Everyone was completely captivated [by his wa‘z]. Sometimes he makes 
you laugh, sometimes he makes you cry, sometimes he makes you feel 
agitated. 


He continued: 


If you want to hear the true praises of the Prophet, you must hear them 
from the lips of A‘la Hazrat [Ahmad Riza]. The qualities with which he 
has been blessed by God make it clear that he is the mujaddid of the 
present century .... And at a time when such turbid fissures are 
opening up [among Sunnis}, A‘la Hazrat is a shield and a chisel. 


Others have reported, as well, on the eloquence of Ahmad Riza’s sermons, 
and the huge crowds he drew (Bihari, 1938: Vol. 1, 97-98, 114). 

It is noteworthy, in view of the fact that Shah Al-e Rasul died soon after 
Ahmad Riza became his disciple, that Ahmad Riza did not consider his 


> Dabdaba-e Sikandari, 46: 29 (1 August 1910}, 6. The occasion for this wa’z was an ‘urs-e 
Nuri at Marahra. A mujaddid is a renewer of the religious law, who seeks to ensure that the 
sharia is implemented and followed in people’s lives. The effort of renewal is tajdid. 
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relationship with the pīr, or with the Barkatiyya family, to have ended 
with this event. His relationship of discipleship appeared instead to 
embrace the Barkatiyya ancestors of Shah Al Rasul, and Nuri Miyan his 
sajjada-nishin, and to continue in time beyond his death. In a sense Ahmad 
Riza’s relation with Shah Al-e Rasul transcended Shah Al-e Rasul himself, 
reaching beyond him to the chain of spiritual (and actual) ancestors who 
were the source of his spiritual authority. The source of their authority, in 
turn, was in the final analysis their descent from the Prophet. The shajara 
or family tree, in which one’s ancestors were listed by name down to 
oneself, was an important testimonial of authority linking its bearér to the 
Prophet. Ahmad Riza has a poem in his diwan in which he traces his 
spiritual descent from the Prophet, through such eminent figures as ‘Ali, 
Husain, ‘Abd ul-Qadir Jilani, and his pir Shah Al-e Rasul.* 

In his Malfazat, Ahmad Riza illustrated the point that a person’s relation- 
ship with his (or her) pir reaches back to the pir’s own pir, and so on, with a 
story about a poor man (fagir) who asked a shopkeeper for alms. When the 
shopkeeper refused, the fagir began to shout at him, and threatened to 
turn his shop upside down. This caused a crowd to gather around them. In 
the crowd was a man of vision who pleaded with the shopkeeper to accede 
to the fagir’s demands. He told the crowd that he had looked into the 
fagqir’s heart, 


to find out whether there was anything there. I found it empty. Then I 
looked into his pir’s heart, and found that empty as well. I looked at his 
pir’s pir. I found him to be a man of Allah. And I saw that he was 
standing by and waiting, wondering when the faqgir would finally carry 
out his threat. What had happened was that the fagir was holding on 
tightly to his pir’s garment (dåman).* 


The story conjures up an eloquent picture of a continuous chain of sufi pirs 
watching over the affairs of their disciples’ disciples, many generations 
removed from them. Clearly, Ahmad Riza did not believe that the rela- 
tionship of a murid to his pir ended at the latter’s death.‘ 

On one occasion, Ahmad Riza (1901: 9) was asked for a fatwa in answer 
to the question, why should a Muslim who had grown up in a Sunni home, 
and had the Qur‘an and the hadis to guide him in his daily affairs, seek a 
pir? This was an important question, for it raised doubts about a human 
being’s very need for discipleship. Ahmad Riza responded by saying that 


4 Ahmad Riza Khan (n.d.: Part 1, 66-68). I am grateful to Mr. Nigar Erfaney of Karachi 
for his translation of this shajara. 

S Mustafa Riza Khan (n.d.: Vol. 3, 29-30). The Urdu original reads ‘shaikh’ rather than 
‘pir’ as in my translation. 

© Indeed, it appears that the impending death of a pir causes large numbers of people to 
seck bai‘a from him before it is too late. See later. 
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the Qur‘an' and kadis contain everything: shariat (the law), tarigat (the 
Sufi path}, and haqiqat (truth), the greatest of these being the shari‘at. 
However, knowledge of the shari‘at has been handed down from one 
generation of scholars (mujtahids, those qualified to interpret the shari‘at, 
and ‘ulamd) to another; had this not been so, ordinary people would have 
had no way of knowing right from wrong action. This being the case with 
matters related to the shari‘at, it is even more vital that there be a similar 
chain (silsila) for the transmission of gnostic knowledge (ma‘rifat), for this 
cannot be extracted from the Qur‘an and hadis without a teacher (murshid). 
To try to do so is to embark on a dark road, and be misled along the way of 
Satan.’ , 

But even if one is not seeking gnostic knowledge for its own sake, 
Ahmad Riza continued, one needs a pir for a different, and more funda- 
mental, reason: Without a pir one cannot reach Allah. The Qur‘an com- 
mands one to seek a means (wasila) to reach Him. This means is the 
Prophet. And the means to reach the Prophet are the mashd‘ikh (pl. of 
shaikh). It.is absurd to imagine that one can have access to Allah without 
an intermediary; as for the Prophet, access to him is difficult (dushar; 
though presumably not impossible) without one. Ahmad Riza added that 
hadis prove that there is a chain of intercession to God that starts with the 
Prophet interceding with Allah Himself. At the next level, the mashd‘ikh 
intercede with the Prophet on behalf of their followers; they do this in all 
situations and circumstances, including the grave (gabr). It would be 
foolish in the extreme, therefore, for one not to bind oneself to a pir and 
thus ensure help in times of need (Ahmad Riza Khan, 1901: 12). 

Finally, Ahmad Riza argued that union with the Prophet (through the 
succession of pirs to whom one is related by means of one’s own pir) is a 
matter of grace (baraka), in itself no small thing. If one’s chain of trans- 
mission is through pirs and mashda‘ikh of eminence, this is all to the good in 
terms of the baraka that accrues to oneself. In this regard allegiance to 
Shaikh ‘Abd ul-Qadir Jilani (founder of the Qadiri order of Sufis) is better 
than allegiance to other Sufi founders, for he is said to protect the welfare 
of his murids in all situations. 

Ahmad Riza’s Malfuzdét also contain references to the relationship that 
should obtain between a pir and his murid, and the conditions which 
Should guide a person in choosing a pir. He emphasised the importance of 
having the right intention or inner desire (irdda), for without this the 
relationship would be sterile, and ‘nothing would happen’. The pir’s ability 
to guide his disciple was thus in part dependent on the disciple’s purity of 
intention and his faith in him. The tie between them was indissoluble, and 
irreplaceable (Mustafa Riza Khan n.d.: Vol. 3, 59-60). As Ahmad Riza 


” Ahmad Riza Khan (1901: 9-11). This is based on a hadis that says: ‘When someone has 
no shaikh, Satan becomes his shaikh’. Cf. Schimmel (1975: 103). 
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put it memorably on one occasion, ‘the fact in that the Ka‘ba is the qibla of 
the body, and the pir is the qibla of the soul.” 

A disciple attains supreme closeness to his pir in the condition of fand 
fi'l-shaikh, or total absorption in one’s pir. Once a disciple has attained 
this, Ahmad Riza explained, he will never be separated from his pir, 
regardless of the circumstances. The pir is there to guide and admonish him 
at all times. Ahmad Riza related the story of one such case to his followers: 


Hafiz ul-Hadis Sayyid Ahmad Sujalmasi was going somewhere. Suddenly 
his eyes lifted from the ground, and he saw a beautiful woman. The 
glance had been inadvertent [and so no blame attached to him]. But 
then he looked up again. This time he saw his pir and murshid, Sayyid 
Ghaus ul-Waqt ‘Abd ul-‘Aziz Dabagh (Mustafa Riza Khan, n.d.: Vol. 
2, 45). 


Given the importance of one’s pir, Ahmad Riza advised his followers to 
choose carefully. A pir should fulfil four exacting standards. He must be a 
Sunni of good faith (sahih ‘agidat). Further, he must be an ‘dlim or scholar, 
one who has sufficient knowledge of the Law to solve his own problems 
and answer his own questions without having to ask someone else to 
interpret the sharia for him. Third, the chain of transmission (silsila) 
should reach back from him, without a single break, to the Prophet. And 
finally, he should lead an exemplary life, and not be disobedient or wicked 
in his personal habits (Mustafa Riza Khan, n.d.: Vol. 2, 41). 

One sees here, as in other writings by Ahmad Riza, the emphasis on 
following the shart‘a which was also characteristic of the pirs of Marahra. 
In his Malfizdt, he related several stories pointing out that ignorant Sufis, 
who have no knowledge of figh (jurisprudence), mistake Satan for God 
without knowing that they do so: 


There was a wali [Sufi ‘friend of God’] who made large claims for 
himself. An ascetic heard about him. He called the wali and asked him 
what he could do. The wali said he saw Khuda [God] every single day. 
Every day Khuda’s canopy [‘arsh] spread itself on the ocean and Khuda 
appeared on it. Now, if he had had knowledge, he would have known 
that it is impossible [muhäl] in this world to see Khuda, that this was 
something given only to the Prophet. At any rate, the ascetic called 
someone and asked him to read the hadis in which the Prophet said that 
Iblis spreads his throne [takht] over the ocean. [When this had been 
done, the so-called wali] understood that all this time he had mistaken 
Satan for God, had been prostrating himself before Satan, had been 


* Mustafa Riza Khan (n.d.: Vol. 2, 65). The Ka‘ba is the cube-shaped building in Mecca’s 
Grand Mosque in whose direction Muslims face to pray, while the gibla ig the direction of 
prayer (i.c., facing the Ka‘ba). 
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worshipping him. He rent his clothes and vanished into a forest (Mustafa 
Riza Khan, n.d.: Vol. 3, 22-23). 


Ul 
Ahmad Riza as personal pir 


Ahmad Riza himself, while primarily an ‘alim, specifically a mufti whose 
opinion was frequently sought on a wide range of issues, was pir to a small 
number of disciples.’ He founded the silsila Rizwiyya,” and in November 
1915 ensured its continuity by appointing his elder son, Hamid Riza Khan, 
as his sajjada-nishin. The ceremony took place on the last day of the annual 
‘urs celebration that year for Shah Al-e Rasul (Dabdaba-e Sikandari, 51: 51 
[8 November 1915], 3). Ahmad Riza placed his robe (khirqa), received 
from Shah Al-e Rasul, on Hamid Riza’s shoulders, and his own turban 
(‘imdma) on his head, before reading the sanad (authority) of the sajjdda- 
nishini in Arabic and Urdu. After his death in 1921, his disciples and 
followers affirmed their allegiance to Hamid Riza as his sajjdda-nishin." 
In addition to his small circle of murfds, Ahmad Riza had a much larger 
circle of Khalifas. Some of these, such as Na‘im ud-Din Muradabadi and 
Didar ‘Ali Alwari, were prominent leaders of the Ahl-e Sunnat wa Jama‘at 
movement in the 1920s.” Many came to him from different parts of north 
India (central India, in the case of Burhan ul-Haqq Jabbalpuri, who, 
however, was a murid) toward the end of their course of studies, attracted 
to him by his growing reputation for scholarship and for the particular 
point of view he espoused. The term ‘khilafat as it applied to these and 
other men did not necessarily denote a relationship of discipleship to 
Ahmad Riza. It was a loosely applied term, usually, it would appear, an 
honorific that Ahmad Riza bestowed on those he wished to honour in this 
way. Granting khilafat was an individual and public act, undertaken from 


„° It is virtually impossible to estimate who these were, and how many. In addition to this 
two sons, Hamid Riza Khan and Mustafa Riza Khan, the names of a few others are known, 
such as Haji Kifayat Ullah, and Hafiz Yaqin ud-Din Qadiri. The difficulty with identifying 
Ahmad Riza’s disciples is that the names cited in the literature are often of khaltfas rather 
than murids. The difference between the two will be discussed later. See Bihari (1938: 
139-40); Hasnain Riza Khan (1986: 124, 132). 

i By ‘silsila’ is here meant a chain of discipleship that culminates in a particular pir, not a 
Sufi order. The name Rizwi or Rizwiyya is derived from the ‘Riza’ in Ahmad Riza’s name. A 
person who wrote ‘Rizwi’ after his name (probably as part of a string of epithets, written m 
descending order of Importance, such as ‘Sunni Hanafi Qadiri Rizwi Barelwi’) would be 
signalling the pir to whom he bore allegiance. 

This occurred in the course of ceremonies marking the fortieth day of Ahmad Riza’s 
death, on 8 December 1921. While I have not seen an account of the event, an announcement 
that this was intended was made by Hamid Riza and Mustafa Riza in Dabdaba-e Sikandari, 
58: 13 (28 November 1922), 5. 

n See Mas'ud Ahmad (1987: 11) for a partial listing of Ahmad Riza’s khahfas. 
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time to time. Thus the Dabdaba-e Sikandari reported in January 1910 that 
on the third and last day of the ‘urs for Shah Al-e Rasul at Ahmad Riza’s 
house that year, Ahmad Riza bestowed the title of khalifa on Maulana 
Zafar ud-Din Bihari by tying a turban (the dastar-e khilafat) on his head. 
Zafar ud-Din fell at his feet, and Ahmad Riza responded by giving him 
some ‘necessary counsel’ (nasihat) (Dabdaba-e Sikandari, 45: 50 [10 January 
1910], 9). 

Ahmad Riza explained the difference between a khalifa and a murid by 
saying that there are two kinds of khildfat, the ordinary (‘dmm) and the 
special (khdss) (Ahmad Riza Khan, 1901: 14). The first kind obtains when a 
murshid (teacher) chooses to make someone he considers worthy (lãʻiq), 
whether a student of his or a follower, his khalifa and deputy (nd‘ib). The 
teacher guides his khalifa in matters related to Sufism (azkār, ashghdl, 
aurad, a'mal). The ‘position’ (masnad) is of religious (dini) significance 
alone, and there is no limit to the number of khalifas that he may choose to 
have. This relationship ceases upon the death of the teacher. By contrast, 
in the second kind of khilafat, the khdss or special one, the khalifa continues 
in this role even after his murshid‘s death. The relationship is special 
because the khalifa in this case is his murshid’s sajjdda-nishin, a position to 
which only one person may be appointed. In contrast, again, with the first 
kind, here the role carries wordly responsibilities for the maintenance of 
properties. Ahmad Riza went on to say that this position usually devolves 
upon the murshid’s eldest son, though various shar‘i conditions may obtain 
to alter the situation (ibid.: 15-21). 

However, this two-fold distinction between the sajjada-nishin on the one 
hand, and a large number of khalifas on the other, does not convey the 
diversity of possible relationships between a murshid and his murids or 
khalifas. On examination, it appears that the relationship between a mur- 
shid and his murid was not always as close or as intense as has been 
described above. In Ahmad Riza’s own case, shortly before his death a 
large number of men and women came forward to take bai‘a at his hands; 
so many that he had to deputise his two sons, Hamid Riza and Mustafa 
Riza, to officiate on his behalf (Hasnain Riza Khan 1986: 124). Obviously, 
those who became his murids at this time did not enjoy a special relation- 
ship with him; nor, probably, had they made the careful and thoughtful 
choice that he had advised. These murids do not fit the picture of one who 
was giving of him or herself to the pir in the total sense that is described in 
the literature, including Ahmad Riza’s Malfuzāt. What had probably at- 
tracted them to him was the baraka that he, as a learned, upright and 
renowned pir (and ‘alim), was believed to possess. Nevertheless, the term 
used in this case is also ‘bai‘a’. 

Conversely, Ahmad Riza’s relations with his khalifas were not as distant 
as may appear from his two-fold categorization into ordinary and special. 
His relations with them appear to have been rather loosely structured, 
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individual and diverse. He was their murshid in the informal sense that 
they respected him greatly, and sought to promote the same ends as he in 
their own lives; but they did not necessarily live in Bareilly or take instruc- 
tion from him. Na‘im ud-Din Muradabadi (1882-1948), one of Ahmad 
Riza’s khalffas, was a forceful personality. He had already built up a 
reputation for disputation against ‘Wahhabis? and Arya Samajis in 
Muradabad before he came to Ahmad Riza’s attention on account of an 
article he had written in a local newspaper (Na‘imi 1959: 6-7). He neither 
studied under Ahmad Riza’s direction, nor took bai‘a from him, though 
Ahmad 'Riza’s writings and point of view had influenced his thinking 
before they met. Once the two men got to know each other, Na‘im ud-Din 
was a frequent visitor at Bareilly, and Ahmad Riza would summon him 
from time to time to represent the Ahl-e Sunnat wa Jama‘at at debates in 
different parts of the country. For the rest, he was busy writing and 
debating, and in 1919-20 he set up a madrasa (seminary) in Muradabad 
(ibid.: 7-10, 20). The relationship between Ahmad Riza and Na‘im ud- 
Din, then, was to a large degree that of intellectual companions, Na‘im ud- 
Din respecting Ahmad Riza as the older and more widely-read ‘alirn. 

On a day-to-day basis, Ahmad Riza interacted with a diffuse set of 
people who sought his advice on all kinds of matters, great and small. 
Some hours in the late afternoon were set aside for this purpose. As with 
Nuri Miyan, an important function Ahmad Riza performed vis-a-vis this 
wide circle of followers was that of curing or healing. A man who came to 
him asking for a prayer (du‘d) because he was beset with problems, was 
told: 


A sahabi [companion] went to the Prophet and said, the world has 
turned its back on me. He said, Don’t you remember that tasbih (prayer 
of praise] praising the angels, by the baraka of which we receive our 
daily food? Good fortune will come to you after your distress. At the 
time of the fajr prayer of sunrise, repeat this prayer (‘Subbah Allah bi- 
hamdihi subhan allah al-azim wa bi-hamdihi astaghfir Allah’). Seven 
days after the Prophet had given the sahabi this advice, the sahabi 
returned. His fortune had changed so much, he said, that he didn’t 
know how to describe it. You too [Ahmad Riza addressed the man] 
should repeat this prayer. If you miss the time of sunrise, say it in the 
morning after joining the congregation at the fajr prayer. And if some 
day you miss saying it even then, say it before sunrise [of the following 
day] (Mustafa Riza Khan n.d.: Vol. 1, 62). 


The solution to a problem was not always that simple, however. When a 


B A term used by the Ahl-e Sunnat in a loosely-defined sense to include the ‘ulamd of the 
Tariqa-e Muhammadiyya, Deoband, and Ahl-e Hadis, as well as modernist Muslim intellec- 
tuals such as Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan. 
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man came to him saying that after many years of childlessness, he had had 
six children only to lose five of them, and that he now had only a three-year 
old daughter left, Ahmad Riza gave the following detailed advice: 


Next time you are expecting a baby, come here and tell me within two 
months of conception. Also tell me your wife’s and her mother’s names. 
Thereafter, inshallah, arrangements will be made. Make sure everyone 
in your household is punctilious in offering namaz, and after every 
namdz the Ayat al-Kursi should be repeated .. . . And apart from the 
namdaz, the Ayat al-Kursi should be repeated thrice a day—before 
sunrise, before sundown, and at bedtime. Even women who don’t have 
permission to say the namdz [i.e., are menstruating] should repeat this 
ayat. But on such days they should say it with the intention not of 
repeating an ayat of the Qur‘an but of praising Allah. And on the days 
that they are permitted to read the namdaz, they should also read the guf 
three times thrice a day (before sunrise, before sunset, and before 
sleeping). [Detailed instructions on the position of the hands follow. |] 
There is an elderly man here who makes large lamps (chirdgh). Get him 
to make you one, and light it from the time conception takes place right 
until the time of birth. As for the daughter you already have, if she gets 
ill, light a lamp for her as well. That lamp will guard against sorcery 
(sihr), misfortune (dseb) and disease. And as soon as a new child is born 
the dzdn (call to prayer) should be repeated in its ear seven times, four 
times in the right ear and three times in the left. There should be 
absolutely no delay in doing this. If you delay, Satan enters [the child’s 
body]. For forty days after birth, the child should be weighed against 
grain, and [the equivalent weight of grain] given in alms. After that, this 
should be done once a month until it’s a year old; once every two 
months until it is two years old, and once every three months until it is 
three. In its fourth year, this should be done once every four months, 
and so too in its fifth year. In its sixth year, it should be done every six 
months. And from its seventh year on, once a year. Do this for your 
daughter as well. Since she is in her fourth year, weigh her every four 
months. Repeat the azān out loud in her ear for seven days at maghrib, 
seven times on each occasion. And for three evenings, the Surat al- 
Baqara should be read by a qualified reader (Khwan) in a loud voice that 
will reach every corner of the house. At night the door of the house 
should be shut while saying ‘Bis ‘illah’ and the same when opening the 
door in the morning. When going to the bathroom (pd-khdna), one 
should say the Bisrn‘illah outside the door and enter with one’s left foot 
first. And when leaving, one should extend one’s right foot first. When 
taking off one’s clothes or bathing, one should say the Bism‘tllah first. 
And when approaching one another, both husband and wife should 
remember to say this first. If you observe all this advice, insha‘llah, no 
harm will befall you (Mustafa Riza Khan, n.d.: Vol. 3, 9-11). 
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Ahmad Riza’s lengthy response shows the seriousness with which he viewed 
the man’s problem. The ingredients of the cure were, essentially, simple 
ones: punctiliousness in observing the namdz, repetition of certain verses 
of the Qur‘an (repetition of the Ayat al-Kursi being widespread as a cure), 
awareness of the details of every personal deed and of the correct way of 
performing it, and finally, the giving of alms on a large scale. A distinctive 
feature of his response, which recalls Denny’s comment that reciting the 
Qur‘an is in a sense a magical act (1985: 76), was that reciting a verse of the 
Qur‘an repeatedly would ward off the problem at hand. 

This was very clear when, on another occasion, Ahmad Riza was asked 
whether one can receive grace (baraka) only after one dies, or whether one 
may begin to do so during one’s lifetime. In the course of his reply that 
grace may accrue to one both before and after death, Ahmad Riza alluded 
to Chapter 67 of the Qur‘an, Sura al-Mulk,” which, he explained, inter- 
cedes for the person who prays to it. The sūra was portrayed anthro- 
pomorphically in the female gender: 


Nothing exceeds this sūra’s ability to save [the dead] from the punish- 
ment of the grave and to convey peace and tranquillity. If the punishing 
angels wish to come to the reader of this sūra, she [the sūra] stops them 
from doing so. If they try to come from another direction, she hinders 
them from there. ‘He is reading me’, she says. The angels say, ‘We have 
come at His command, whose kaldm [speech] you are.’ Then the sūra 
says, ‘Wait then, don’t come near him until J return.” And the sūra puts 
up such a fight on behalf of the reader at Allah’s court, pleading for his 
pardon... . If there is a delay in the pardon being granted, she argues, 
‘He used to read me, and You haven’t forgiven him. If I am not your 
kalam, tear me out of Your Book.’ The Lord replies, ‘Go. I have 
forgiven him.’ The sära immediately goes to heaven. She collects siik 
cloths, pillows, flowers and perfumes from there, and brings them to the 
grave. ‘I got held up coming here’, she explains. “You didn’t get worried, I 
hope?’ And she spreads out the cloths and the pillows, while the angels, 
commanded by God, go away (Mustafa Riza Khan, n.d.: Vol. 1, 70-71). 


While he attached considerable importance to the ‘magical’ as a cure to 
problems, Ahmad Riza also emphasised on numerous occasions the role of 
individual effort, and of internal ‘purity of heart’ and purpose in achieving 
the desired result.” Just as a pir could not by himself ensure the progress of 
the disciple unless the latter had the right ‘intention’, so also with the 


M Referred to in the text as “Sura Tabaraka’, after the first word in the sara. I am grateful 
to Christian W. Troll for identifying the sūra for me, in a personal communication. 

5 The individual, he explained on another occasion, is composed of nafs (the base instincts), 
qalb (‘heart’ in a metaphoric sense), and rah (spirit) (Mustafa Riza Khan, n.d.: Vol. 3, 63). 
For a discussion of the background of this tripartite division in Sufi thought, see Schimmel 
(1975: 191-92). For the importance of ‘intention’ in Sufism, see Padwick (1961: 52-54). 
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removal of obstacles. If the seeker was pure of heart, Allah never failed 
him. Ahmad Riza cited a hadis qudsi (Divine Saying) in which Allah is 
reported to have said, ‘... And if he draws nearer to Me by a hands- 
breadth, I draw nearer to him by an armslength; and if he draws nearer to 
Me by an armslength, I draw nearar to him by a fathom; and if he comes to 
Me walking, I come to him running.’ Clearly, though, the onus was on the 
individual to make the first move toward Allah before he could be helped. 

In the same vein, Ahmad Riza cautioned his listeners not to undertake 
the fast or the Aajj, or go into seclusion toward the end of Ramazan 
(e‘tikaf), for the wrong reasons: they must perform these deeds for Allah, 
not for themselves, although good would come to them as a result of 
having done them (Mustafa Riza Khan, n.d.: Vol. 1, 29-30). And when 
judging the actions of others, they must be careful not to entertain doubts 
about others’ sincerity as long as a possibility existed that they were well- 
intentioned (ibid.: Vol. 2, 91, 93). One had constantly to be watchful over 
one’s heart, which was ever given to disobedience (maʻäāsi) and bid‘at 
(reprehensible innovation). A time could come when a person became 
completely blind to the truth (ibid.: Vol. 3, 63). 

The Malfūzāt reveal the wide range of questions that Ahmad Riza dealt 
with in these daily conversations. Some related to personal appearance, 
such as the permuissibility or otherwise of dyeing one’s hair black, wearing 
one’s hair long if one were a man, Or wearing rings of various metals 
(Mustafa Riza Khan, n.d.: Vol. 2, 102; Vol. 3, 2). Others related to ritual 
practice, such as the correct manner of performing wuzu’ (ablution) before 
prayer, the performance of the prayer itself, or the adab(etiquette) to be 
observed in mosque (ibid.: Vol. 2, 88-89, 108-12). Sometimes conversation 
turned to marital relations, or to relations with non-Muslims (ibid.: Vol. 2, 
86, 97; Vol. 3, 44). Beliefs about the dead, their intercession with the Prophet 
on behalf of the living, the Prophet’s knowledge of the unseen: All these 
and other matters were discussed repeatedly. These daily conversations 
with people in the neighbourhood, town, and region in and around Bareilly 
must have been an important factor in Ahmad Riza’s growth of influence 
and stature over the years. Although we have no way of knowing, his 
audience probably included some who were illiterate, on whom Ahmad 
Riza’s advice and display of learning may have had a particularly powerful 
impact.” 

In this examination of the nature of religious authority in Ahmad Riza’s 
life, particularly in reference to the role of the pir that we have looked at so 
far, it is clear that Ahmad Riza himself exercised considerable personal 


* Mustafa Riza Khan (n.d.: Vol. 4, 33) The translation is by Graham (1977: 127-30). 

17 In this context see Robinson (1983: 194-95), wherein he refers to the ‘special chemistry 
of personal contact’ as a factor ‘spreading Islamic knowledge and bringing about a wider 
observance of Islamic law.’ 
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religious authority over his followers, as his pir and other scholarly and 
pious men did over him. What were the likely sources of this authority? 

Simon Digby has addressed this question in relation to the Chishti 
shaikhs in the Sultanate period (12th and 13th centuries) (1986: 57-58). 
Digby looks at a range of personal attributes which, as sources of prestige, 
enhanced the reputation and standing of a pir at that time. These could 
include: ‘learning and orthodoxy in conjunction with descent from the 
Prophet and. . . rank as a Sufi Shaikh’, “poetic sensibility’, and ‘the ability 
to construct, extend and organize a Khangah [Sufi hospice]; to feed, 
accommodate and attend to the material and spiritual needs of disciples 
and often numerous dependants; and to accommodate travellers according 
to Muslim precept and the expectations of hospitality’ (ibid.: 61, 67). Most 
of these personal attributes (and Digby mentions others), with the excep- 
tion of Sayyid ancestry, accurately describe Ahmad Riza as pir. Zafar ud- 
Din Bihari, Ahmad Riza’s biographer, enumerates his qualities in a series 
of sub-heads throughout the Hayat-e A ‘la Hazrat, including, among others: 
Islamic equality, kindness toward the poor, generosity toward others, 
depth of learning, and vigilance in the observance of din (Bihari 1938: 40, 
46, 50, 131, 181). 

It should be pointed out, however, that these values applied in the 
particular context of Ahmad Riza’s vision of nght belief and conduct. 
Zafar ud-Din sees no contradiction between ‘Islamic equality’, by which he 
means that Ahmad Riza treated people of low social status at par with 
those of high social standing, and Ahmad Riza’s proverbial respect for 
Sayyids, whom he treated with a deference accorded to no one else on 
account of their descent from the Prophet (Bihari 1938: 203-208). A small 
example of this was that Sayyids were given twice as much food at a mildd 
celebration (in honour of the Prophet’s birth anniversary) as other guests 
at Ahmad Riza’s household. Likewise, Ahmad Riza’s refusal to have 
anything to do with Shi‘is is interpreted as a sign of his uncompromising 
attitude in matters related to ‘mazhab’;" Zafar ud-Din comments that 
people ignorant of din and shar‘ mistook Ahmad Riza’s mazhabi firmness 
for rudeness or harshness (ibid.: 189-92). ‘Wahhabis’ of various descrip- 
tions, whose views Ahmad Riza devoted a lifetime to rebutting, were also 
understood to be outside the circle of people to whom he extended a 
courteous welcome. In al that Ahmad Riza said and did, he drew a clear 
line of difference between right and wrong belief and action. This un- 
ambiguity, backed by his unquestioned erudition, was perhaps his greatest 
source of prestige and authority in his followers’ eyes.” 


= Zafar ud-Din Bihari’s use of the word ‘mazhab’ (Ar., madhhab) in this context is not 
strictly correct, for mazhab refers properly to the four main Sunni law schools of Hanafi, 
Shafi‘i, Hanbali, and Maliki. Shi‘ism is not, therefore, a mazhab. The word as used here is 
interchangeable with din, the faith. 

'9 See, in this context, Ewing (1988: 1-22). 
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MI 
Significance of Shaikh‘Abd ul-Qadir Jilani 


The Qadiri order (tariqat) named after Shaikh ‘Abd ul-Qadir Jilani Bagh- 
dadi (d. 1166} is more popular in the South Asian subcontinent than in any 
other part of the Muslim world apart from Iraq, its place of origin. Ewing 
writes that ‘Abdul Qadir Gilani . . . is regarded as the patron of all the sufi 
orders in South Asia’ (1980: 142). Among pilgrims to his tomb in Baghdad, 
South Asians outnumber those from other parts of the world (Schimmel 
1975: 247). In the late 20th century, Pakistanis (and Iraqis) are the chief 
source of the authority of the keeper of ‘Abd ul-Qadir’s tomb at Baghdad. 
The Pakistanis ‘periodically send gifts which form the main source of the 
revenues Of his establishment; the members of this family find it worth- 
while to learn Urdu.” 

‘Abd ul-Qadir Jilani, who was born at Jilan in Iran, migrated to Baghdad 
as a young man. After spending several years in solitude as an ascetic, in 
the latter half of his life he decided to become a preacher. As a follower of 
the Hanbali school, he taught and preached at a madrasā of Hanbali Law, 
and also at a ribat or monastery. Both institutions were famous in 12th 
century Baghdad, and ‘Abd ul-Qadir was by all accounts very popular. His 
efforts as a preacher gained him the title ‘Muhyi ud-Din’ or ‘reviver of the 
faith’ which, allegedly, had grown weak at the time.” 

To the Qadiris in the subcontinent, the founder of their order is known 
among other things (he has over ninety-nine names) as the ‘Ghaus-e 
A‘zam’, or ‘Greatest Helper’.* As the epithet ‘Helper’ or ‘Succourer’ sug- 
gests, he is viewed primarily as an intercessor with Allah. Padwick explains 
that ‘While the Shafa‘a [intercession] of the Prophet is his people’s great 
hope for the life of the world to come, [‘Abd ul-Qadir Jilani is an intercessor] 
concerning the life that now is’ (1961: 240). He occupies a pre-eminent 
position in the hierarchy of saints, as we shall soon see; in some of the 
prayer manuals that Padwick studied, in fact, it is claimed that Allah gave 
him a seat ‘with the spirits of the prophets . . . between this world and the 
next, between the Creator and the created .. .’, which claim, Padwick 
comments, ‘is remarkable, because entrance to that rank [that is, of the 
prophets] had been regarded as closed since the coming of Muhammad’ 
(ibid.).7 


» Margoliouth, ‘Kadinyya’, in £12: 382. The article has presumably been updated since 
Margohouth’s death, though the editor’s name is not indicated. 

71 Margoliouth: 380-83 Also, Jilani (1967: 1—14), for a biographical note on ‘Abd ul-Qadir 
Jilani. 

2 Fora history of the Qadiri order in the subcontinent from the 15th century, when it was 
first introduced in that region, until the late 19th century, see Rizvi (1983: Vol. 2, ch. 2). 

2 In this context, see also Rizvi’s comment that, ‘To all intents and purposes, the Qadir1y- 
yas advocated the deification of their founder and all his descendants’ (1983. Vol. 2, 54). 
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_ In this respect, Ahmad Riza’s views on ‘Abd ul-Qadir’s status vis-a-vis 
the Prophet and the other saints of the Sufi hierarchy were very clear. He 
definitely ranked him below the Prophet, but exalted him above all other 
saints. In one of his poems, he addressed ‘Abd ul-Qadir with these words: 


Except for divinity and prophethood 
you encompass all perfections, O Ghaus 
(ultihiyyat nubiuwwat ke siwā tu 

tamdm afzal kä qdbil hai ya ghaus) 
(Ahmad Riza Khan 1976: 252).* 


Elsewhere he described how spiritual authority flows from Allah to the 
Shaikh: 


From Ahad to Ahmad, from Ahmad to you 

in this order the divine command ‘Be’ or ‘Don’t Be’ is followed, O Ghaus 
(ahad se ahmad aur ahmad se tujh ko 

kun aur sab kun makun hasil hai yd ghaus) (ibid.: 249).* 


As this verse suggests, ‘Abd ul-Qadir is seen to occupy the apex of 
spiritual authority below that of prophethood. Echoing the Shaikh’s famous 
saying that ‘My foot is on the neck of every saint’, Ahmad Riza writes: 


Who is to know what your head looks like 
as the eye level of other saints corresponds to the sole of your foot 


(sar bhala kya ko‘i jäne ki hai kaisa tera 
auliya milte hain ānkhen wo hai talwé terä) 
(ibid.: 233).¥ 


For Qadiris he is the Ghaus, or the Qutb (Axis or Pole), ‘on [whom] the 
government of the world is believed to depend’ (Subhan 1970: 104). 
Ahmad Riza explained the invisible hierarchy of saints as follows: 


Every ghaus has two ministers. The ghaus is known as ‘Abd Ullah. The 
minister on the right is called ‘Abd ur-Rab, and the one on the left is 
called ‘Abd ul-Malik. In this [spiritual] world, the minister on the left is 
superior to the one on the right, unlike the worldly sultanat. The reason 
is that this is the sultanat of the heart and the heart is on the left side. 


™% The reference here is to a different edition from the one cited in footnote 4 of this paper. 
Hereafter, n.d. or ‘1976 edn.” will indicate which edition is being cited. 

3 Ahad = The One,1 e., Allah; Ahmad = Muhammad. 

% This saying ıs extremely popular and widely known among Qadiris. For comments see, 
for example, Schimmel (1975: 247-48). ` 
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Every ghaus . . . [has a special relationship with] the Prophet (Mustafa 
Riza Khan, n.d.: Vol. 1, 102),” 


Ahmad Riza went on to name the succession of ghaus and their ministers 
from the time of the Prophet down to Shaikh ‘Abd ul-Qadir Jilani. The 
first ghaus in this list was the Prophet, followed by the four khulafa-e 
rashidiin (Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, ‘Usman and ‘Ali), each of whom was in turr 
first the minister of the left hand to the current ghaus, and at the latter’s 
death, replaced him in that position. They were followed by Hasan and 
Husain, down to Shaikh ‘Abd ul-Qadir Jilani. The latter was the last 
occupant of the ‘Ghaustyat-e Kubra’ (the Great Succourer[ship]), those who 
have followed have been, and will continue to be, deputies (nd‘ib). Ulti- 
mately the Imam Mahdi will receive the Ghaustyat-e Kubra (Mustafa Riza 
Khan, n.d.: Vol. 1, 102). 

It is to be noted that in this scheme of things, the Prophet and the first 
four kKhalifas stand at the head of the spiritual hierarchy which ends in 
Shaikh ‘Abd ul-Qadir Jilani. In this way the lines of succession by which 
spiritual, gnostic knowledge is handed down coincide with the ultimate 
sources of authority for knowledge of shari‘a which, of course, also culmi- 
nate in the Prophet.” Ahmad Riza explicitly made this connection in one 
of his poems addressing the Shaikh: 


You are mufti of the shar‘, qāzi of the community 

and expert in the secrets of knowledge, ‘Abd ul-Qadir 
(mufti-e shar‘ bhi hai qāzi-e millat bhi hai 

‘ilm-e asrar se mahir bhi hai ‘abd ul-qddir) (n.d.: Part 1, 27). 


‘Abd ul-Qadir Jilani’s relationship with the Prophet was not merely one 
of spiritual lineage, however. It was also one of genealogical descent, for 
the Shaikh’s mother was a descendant of Husain, and his father of Hasan. 
This double genealogical link with the Prophet earned the Shaikh one of 
his many names, that of ‘Hasan al-Husain’ (Subhan 1970: 176). For Qadiri 
followers this genealogy was of great importance for, as S.A.A. Rizvi 
notes, ‘as a direct descendant of the Prophet Muhammad (through his 
daughter, Fatima), Shaikh ‘Abdu’l Qadir was believed to have inherited 
every one of his ancestor’s spiritual achievements’ (1983: Vol. 2, 54). 


7 Subhan (1970: 104-106) gives the details of this hierarchy, which is considerably more 
complex than this brief summary indicates, Schimmel suggests that the concept of the qutb (or 
ghaus, for the two terms are interchangeable) as ‘the highest spintual guide of the faithful’ 
bears a structural resemblance to the Shiʻi concept of the hidden wndm. See Schimmel (1975: 
200) 

= Apparently, Ahmad Riza was here following a scheme outlined by ‘Ali al-Hujwin, the 
11th-century saint popularly known in the subcontinent as Data Ganj Bakhsh. See his Kashf 
al-Mahyjub. 
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Ahmad Riza’s poetry is again helpful in understanding the importance of 
this factor to him personally. In the following verses, Ahmad Riza uses 
metaphors from nature to describe the Shaikh. It should be understood 
that the words ‘pure’, ‘beautiful’, and ‘lovely’, stand for Fatima, Hasan, 
and Husain, respectively: 


Prophetic shower, ‘Alawi® season, pure garden 
Beautiful flower, your fragrance is lovely 
Prophetic shade, ‘Alawi constellation, pure station 
Beautiful moon, your radiance is lovely 
Prophetic sun, ‘Alawi mountain, pure quarry 
Beautiful ruby, your brilliance is lovely 
(nabawi menh, ‘alawi fasl, batūli gulshan 
hasani phül husaini hai mahakna terä 
nabawi zil, ‘alawi burj, batūli manzil 
hasani chānd husaini hai ujala tera 
nabawi khur, ‘alawi koh, batuli ma’adun 
hasani la‘l husaini hai tajalla terā (1976 edn.: 234) 


These verses indicate that Ahmad Riza saw Shaikh ‘Abd ul-Qadir as the 
repository of the virtues of each one of his illustrious ancestors, not only 
that of the Prophet. This is the clearest indication we have had so far of his 
belief that religious authority flows both spiritually and genealogically. 
Ahmad Riza’s choice of a Sayyid as his own pir had already indicated the 
importance he attached to genealogical descent from the Prophet. Further 
evidence that spiritual authority is handed down genealogically was his 
nomination of his own eldest son for the sajjada-nishint. 

As with other holders of religious authority, ‘Abd ul-Qadir Jilani was a 
very real presence in Ahmad Riza’s personal life as lived from day to day. 
He told his followers of a time when the shaikh had answered his appeal for 
help during a visit he had made to Nizam ud-Din Auliya’s tomb in Delhi. 
The tomb was surrounded by musicians and singers, making what seemed 
to him ‘a great commotion’ and causing him much distress. Invoking 
Shaikh ‘Abd ul-Qadir’s help with the words ‘Ya Ghaus’, he also addressed 
Nizam ud-Din, saying, ‘I have come to your court. Release me from this 
noise.’ As he entered the tomb, silence suddenly reigned. He thought the 
musicians had gone away, but as soon as he left the tomb, the noise 
returned in full swing. Then he knew that the Shaikh had answered his 
prayer.” 


» ‘Alawt: ‘of, belonging to, ‘Ali’. 

æ» Mustafa Riza Khan (n.d . Vol. 3, 59). Although Ahmad Ruza had invoked the help of 
both Shaikh "Abd ul-Qadir and Nizam ud-Din Auliya, he interpreted this event as a miracle 
(kardmat) by Shaikh ‘Abd ul-Qadir alone. The Jatter’s miracles are numerous Many are 
recorded in the secondary literature in English. 
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‘Abd ul-Qadir was also a constant presence in his life in terms of ritual 
practice. This included saying the Fatiha in the Shaikh’s name when a wish 
was granted, and celebration of the Shaikh’s birthdate on the eleventh of - 
every month, a ceremony known as gydrahwin. Zafar ud-Din Bihari records 
an occasion when someone asked Ahmad Riza to read the Fatiha (the 
opening såra of the Qur‘an) over some food, offered in the Shaikh’s name 
in thanksgiving: 


[Ahmad Riza] first had everyone do wuzu‘ [ritual ablution]. The food 
was placed in a room and everyone gathered together in it. They faced 
the direction of Baghdad which is eighteen degrees north of the gibla 
[Mekka]. Ahmad Riza directed everyone to say Bism‘illah, and to 
follow this up with the duritid Ghausia [prayer calling down God’s 
blessing on Shaikh ‘Abd ul-Qadir], seven times. Then they were to read 
a formula [in praise of the Prophet] once, the al-hamd sharif [giving 
thanks to God] once, the Ayat al-Kursi once, and repeat ‘Qu! huwa 
Allahu Sharif [Allah is one] seven times. After reading the durid 
Ghausia thrice, they should offer nazar [the food] to the Sarkar-e 
Baghdad [‘Abd ul-Qadir Jilani]. [After completing the reading] every- 
one said Bism’illah [once more], and sat down to eat. When they had 
finished, Ahmad Riza told them not to wash their hands immediately, 
but to turn in the direction of Iraq and raise their hands to do du‘a 
[prayer of supplication for ‘Abd ul-Qadir]. He said, the Sadat [p!. of 
Sayyid] are in the front row, in front of everyone else. After they had 
said the du‘a, everyone washed their hands carefully, as he instructed, 
and he moved the used water to a safe place, commanding each one to 
drink a little of it rather than rinse it out (Bihari 1938: 202-203). 


It remains only to highlight once again the significance of the Qadiri 
order and its founder, Shaikh ‘Abd ul-Qadir Jilani, to Ahmad Riza in 
terms of religious authority. Most importantly, the Shaikh was a means 
(wasila) of intercession with the Prophet and thence with Allah, and he was 
seen, consequently, as a kindly, caring saint who has his petitioners’ 
interests at heart. His Sayyid ancestry, moreover, made him a perfect 
intercessionary agent, as religious authority was seen to flow through both 
spiritual and genealogical lines. 

Indeed, it appears to me that we are now in a position to better under- 
stand the significance to Ahmad Riza of Sayyid ancestry. As many Muslims 
see it (and here I speak more generally), Sayyids are imbued with baraka 
or grace by virtue of their descent from the Prophet, and this quality may 
be passed on to others through contact with relics associated with them. 
When one considers that baraka is itself a source or expression of religious 
authority, it becomes apparent that Sayyids ‘automatically’ embody religious 
authority—though personal spiritual worth is of course also of great im- 
portance in determining how a man, or a pir or shaikh, is evaluated. Zafar 
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ud-Din Bihari wrote in his biography that Ahmad Riza always looked upon 
Sayyids primarily as a ‘part of the Prophet’, and only secondarily saw their 
personal qualities. Consequently, it was inconceivable to him that a Sayyid 
could be placed in the socially inferior role of servitor: Sayyids were to be 
served, regardless of material or social standing.” 

A second, and rather different, point that emerges from this examination of 
the place Shaikh “Abd ul-Qadir Jilani occupied in Ahmad Riza’s thought, it 
seems to me, is that Ahmad Riza saw the Shaikh as uniting within himself 
both sharfat and tarigat, both the Law and the Path. Although this point 
does not emerge as clearly from the literature—which, by its very nature, 
stresses the tarigat aspect of belief and practice over shari‘at, and a more 
complete documentation of which would require us to examine ‘Abd ul- 
Qadir’s teachings as they.emerge from his own writings—nevertheless, the 
history of the Qadir order in the subcontinent indicates that ‘reformist’ or 
sharva-minded Sufis have been an important element in the order. Belief 
in the miraculous, or in the inborn superiority of noble (Sayyid) descent, in 
no way contradicts emphasis on a ‘sober’ Sufism.” The evidence from 
Ahmad Riza’s own life, his sayings as recorded in his Malfuzat, and his 
writings, together with what we know of the nature of the ritual activities 
he participated in, all indicate (as noted previously) that esoteric beliefs 
and practices had to be within the bounds of the shari‘a, or, as Muslims 
would say, ba-shar‘ (‘with’ shari‘a). 


IV 
Ahmad Riza as a ‘lover of the Prophet’ 


In the foregoing we have seen how the Prophet-was the focal point and 
apex of religious and spiritual authority for Ahmad Riza, the goal to which 
devotion to pir and shaikh lead. For him all such forms of devotion are 
undertaken ultimately in order to reach Allah. His writings on the Prophet 
are extensive: Numerous fatawa deal with the Prophet’s attributes, as do 
his dtwan of na't poetry and his Malfāzāt. In the discussion that follows, I 
intend to highlight the main themes addressed by Ahmad Riza’s poetry and 
Malfazat insofar as they concern the Prophet. 

Veneration of the Prophet has a long history in Sufi and popular devo- 
tionalism. It goes back to al-Hallaj (d. 922), Sana’i (d. 1131), Ibn al-‘Arabi 


* Bihari (1938: 201). Zafar ud-Din recounts an incident in Ahmad Riza’s household when 
it was discovered that one of the household servants was a Sayyid. Ahmad Riza immediately 
ordered everyone in the house to serve him instead, to consider the salary he had been 
receiving as nazar (a gift), and to ensure that he was fed and cared for. After a while the man 
left of his own accord, made uncomfortable, undoubtedly, by the reversal of roles. 

2 Evidence for the ‘reformist’ or skarl'a-minded onentation of the Qadiris in the subcon- 
tinent may be found, for example, in Eaton (1978: 284-86). Rizvi (1983: Vol 2, 91-94) also 
indicates that some famous Qadını Sufis such as Shaikh ‘Abd ul-Haqq Dehlawi (d. 1642) were 
devoted to uniting sharfat and tariqat. 
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(d. 1240), and Rumi (d. 1273) among others.” Ahmad Riza’s Malfuzat 
indicate his familiarity with the lives and writings of a range of Sufis, such 
as Junaid Baghdadi (d. 910) the Persian poet Rumi, the Egyptian poet al- 
Busiri (d. 1298) who wrote the Burda in praise of the Prophet, and the 
Egyptian ‘Abd al-Wahhab Sha‘rani (d. 1565), for example (Mustafa Riza 
Khan, n.d.: Vol. 1, 43, 92-93; Vol. 2, 59-60; Vol. 3, 29). Given his vast 
erudition, it is likely that his vision of the Prophet and of the latter’s place 
in the life of the believer was shaped by this rich Sufi tradition of vener- 
ation of the Prophet. Schimmel points as well to the popularity of na't 
poetry in the subcontinent since the Mughal period, written first in Persian 
and later in Urdu and in regional languages such as Sindhi (1987: 207-13). 
Some of this poetry would have been familiar to Ahmad Riza. 

The resemblance in the themes touched upon in the devotional poetry of 
the Muslim world generally, and those that Ahmad Riza writes about, 
indicates that he was, indeed, writing within the context of this larger 
tradition. Schimmel describes the poets’ concerns as follows: 


From earliest times, Muhammad, the messenger of God, had been the 
ideal for the faithful Muslim. His behaviour, his acts, and his words 
served as models for the pious, who tried to imitate him as closely as 
possible even in the smallest details of outward life.... Ali the noble 
qualities of his body and his soul were described in terms of marked 
admiration (1975: 213-14). 


Schimmel places the beginning of a ‘genuine Muhammad mysticism’ in the 
early 8th century ap, with the first formulation of the ‘Nur-e Muhammad?’ 
concept that Muhammad was created from God’s light and preceded the 
creation of the world and of Adam. In the 10th century Hallaj took the 
idea a step further, writing that the Prophet is both the ‘cause and goal of 
creation’. Proof of this belief was cited from the hadis qudsi, ‘If thou hadst 
not been, I would not have created the heavens.” In subsequent centuries 
the concept of the ‘Muhammadan light’ was further developed until the 
theory of fand fi‘l-rasul, ‘annihilation in the Prophet’, emerged in later 
Sufism. The Prophet had by now definitely become an intermediary between 
man and God (Schimmel 1975: 215-16). 

Ahmad Riza’s writings, whether in his capacity as a mufti writing fatawd, 
as a Sufi preceptor giving guidance to.his followers in his Malfazat, or asa 
poet expressing his personal longings and passions, all indicate that he held 
views such as those described by Schimmel. One of his ideas about the 
Prophet which is worth exploring here is that of the relationship between 


3 Schimmel (1975: 213-27) discusses the history of the veneration of the Prophet in the 
Muslim world specially as manifested in poetry The subject receives fuller treatment in 
Schimmel] (1987). 

= On the Divine Saying, see Graham (1977). 
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Allah and'the Prophet, for clarification on this point will help us under- 
stand one of the major areas of difference between Ahmad Riza and his 
followers on the one side, and other South Asian Muslims such as the 
Deobandis on the other. Ahmad Riza’s own relationship of ‘love’ for the 
Prophet should consequently also become clearer. 

In his Malfuzat, Ahmad Riza responded to a query about the Prophet’s 
intercession with Allah as follows: 


Only the Prophet can reach God without intermediaries. This is why, on 
the Day of the Resurrection, all the prophets, auliyya and ‘ulama will 
gather in the Prophet’s presence and beg him to intercede for them with 
God .... The Prophet cannot have an intermediary because he is 
perfect [Kamil]. Perfection is concomitant on [Mutafara‘| existence 
[wujūd]; and the existence of the world is dependent upon the existence 
of the Prophet [which in turn is dependent on the existence of God]. In 
short, faith in the preeminence of the Prophet leads one to believe that 
only Allah has existence, everything else is his shadow (Mustafa Riza 
Khan, n.d.: Vol. 2, 58). 


The hierarchy, then, is clear: Allah, the Prophet, the other prophets, the 
saints, and so on. Within this framework of the Prophet’s essentially 
dependent relationship to Allah, however, there are no limits to the 
qualities that may be ascribed to him. Ahmad Riza quotes ‘Abd ul-Haqq 
Muhaddis Dehlawi, and the Egyptian poet al-Busiri, in support of his view 
that, 


Setting aside the claim that Christians make [about Jesus being divine], 
you can say whatever you wish in praise of the Prophet for there was no 
limit to the Prophet’s qualities (ibid.: 58-59). 


This belief in the practically limitless virtues and abilities of the Prophet, 
given him by God of His own will, is the basis for Ahmad Riza’s assertion 
that the Prophet had knowledge of the unseen (ʻilm-e ghaib), a claim 
denied by the Deobandis. This knowledge was said by Ahmad Riza to 
include (though by no means to be limited to) the five things specifically 
said in the Qur‘an to be known to God.” 

In certain respects, the Allah/Prophet relationship is not as clear as the 
foregoing quotations would suggest, however. In the following passage 


5 The kernel of Ahmad Riza’s argument with the Deobandis on the ‘wm-e gharb issue was 
that ‘known to God’ did not mean only known to Him, and not known to the Prophet. Ahmad 
Riza believed that Allah gifted such knowledge to the Prophet from time to time, including 
knowledge of the five things specifically mentioned in the Qur‘an (31: 34). These were: 
knowledge of the Hour (of Resurrection), of when it would rain, of the sex of a child in the 
womb, of what a person would earn on the morrow, and of where one would die. 
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from the Malfuzdt, Ahmad Riza made the point that the Prophet is not 
‘other than God?’ (ghair-e khuda): 


[The Prophet had to teach his followers how to recite the Qur‘an in the 
early days of Islam.] After listening to the recitation of a sahabi, Abu 
Musa Ash‘ari, at night [from his own house], he praised his reading the 
next morning. The sahdbi said, O Prophet, had I known that you were 
listening, I would have read with even greater fervor (aur zyada bana kar 
parhtā). ... [Ahmad Riza comments] The sahdbi himself said he would 
have recited more forcefully for the Prophet, and the Prophet did not 
object. This proves that reading for the Prophet was not comparable to 
reading for one other than God (ghair-e khuda). The Prophet’s business 
(mu‘amala) is Allah’s business (Mustafa Riza Khan, n.d.: Vol. 2, 44-45). 


Ahmad Riza also gave other examples of the identification of the Prophet 
and Allah, such as A‘isha’s (d. 678) statement that she was repenting to 
Allah and the Prophet. 

On another occasion, Ahmad Riza was asked whether it was permissible 
to use lanterns and carpets (and similar expensive decorative items) at a 
milad function. He responded that it was permissible as long as the purpose 
of the decoration was to honour the Prophet, rather than some selfish or 
wordly motive, and reported this story: 


Imam Ghazali wrote in his [hya ‘al-‘Ulam, on the basis of a writing by 
Sayyid Abu ‘Ali Rudhbari, that a believer had organised a zikr meeting 
[remembrance of the Prophet’s name]. He had installed a thousand 
lights in the meeting hall. A guest arrived, and seeing the lights, began 
to leave [in disapproval of the host’s extravagance]. The organizer of the 
function held him back, took him inside, and said, Any light that has 
been lit for one other than God should be put out. The man tried to do 
so, but none of the lights could be extinguished (Mustafa Riza Khan, 
n.d.: Vol. 1, 99).* 


These quotations are rather startling at first in their apparent equation of 
the Prophet with God. We know, however, from numerous clearly stated 
passages in Ahmad Riza’s works that he did not equate the Prophet with 
God. What we have here, I think, is evidence of Ahmad Riza’s unusually 
strong sense of Muhammad’s prophecy itself, in terms of the uniquely close 
relationship to God that this implied. I am helped in my attempt to 
understand this by William Graham, who, in his study of the hadis qudsi or 
Divine Saying, writes: 


* Rudhbari (d. 934) was a contemporary of Junaid Baghdadi. See Schimmel (1975: 54). 
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In the Divine Saying one sees perhaps most clearly that aspect of 
Muhammad’s mission that is most often ignored: his genuinely prophetic 
function as the ordinary man who is transformed by his ‘calling’ to ‘rise 
and warn’—not only through his ‘Book’, but in all his words and 
acts . . . . Outside the scriptural Revelation, God’s revealing goes on, 
and most vividly so in the action and speech of His messenger. In terms 
of religious authority, especially within the realm of personal faith and 
personal piety, the Qur‘an and the varied materials in the Hadith form 
not two separate homogeneous bodies of material, but one continuum of 
religious truth that encompasses a heterogeneous array of materials 
(1977: 110).” 


Ahmad Riza, like the early Muslim community that Graham describes in 
his study, appears not to have made any distinction between Muhammad 
the Prophet, recipient and messenger of God’s immutable word, and 
Muhammad the guide or leader, an ordinary mortal like those around him. 
For him, the Prophet was ‘in all his words and acts’ prophetic, and thus 
extrahuman. While all believing Muslims see Muhammad as unique among 
humans in perhaps indefinable ways, by virtue of his calling, Ahmad Riza 
seems to have had a heightened awareness of Muhammad’s ‘genuinely 
prophetic function’, causing him to place the Prophet at the centre of his 
own life as a believer. 

As may be expected, these ideas are expressed particularly forcefully in 
his poetry. In the following verses, the subject is Muhammad's close 
relationship with Allah: 


The two worlds seek to please Allah 

God seeks to please Muhammad 

(khuda ki rızā chahte hain do ‘dlam 

khuda chahta hai rizd-e muhammad) 
Muhammad is the threshold to Allah 
Allah is the threshold to Muhammad 
(muhammad bara-e janab-e ilahi 
janāb-e ilahi bara-e muhammad) 

A vow was made for all time 

to unite Khuda’s happiness with Muhammad’s 

(baham ‘ahd bandhe hain wasl-e abad ka 

rizā-e khuda aur rizā-e muhammad) 

(Ahmad Riza Khan 1976 edn.: 47) 


» Graham argues that the very existence of the hadis qudsı, which 1s a record of a Divine 
Saying ın the Prophet’s words, and which thus straddles the boundaries of Qur‘an and hadis, 
should alert us against making a rigid distinction between the Prophet in his prophetic role 
and in his personal role. Graham finds evidence to believe that the earliest Muslims did not do 
so 
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In the following verse Muhammad is seen as Allah’s beloved, completely 
united with Him: 


I will call you only ‘Lord’, you who are the beloved of the Lord 
there is no ‘yours’ and ‘mine’ between the beloved and the lover 
(main to malik hi kahunga kih ho malik ke habib 
yani mahbub o muhibb men nahin mera tera) 
(Ahmad Riza Khan, 1976 edn.: 9) 
On the Prophet’s night ascension (mi‘rdj), he became God’s bride- 
groom: 
You went as a bridegroom of light 
on your head a chaplet of light, 
wedding clothes of light on your body 
(kya band nam-e khuda asra kā dulha nir ka 
sar pe sihrah nar ka, bar men shahana nir kā) 
(Ahmad Riza Khan, 1976 edn.: 13) 


As for his own relationship to the Prophet, Ahmad Riza made it a 
conscious object of his life to immerse himself in serving the Prophet in 
whatever capacity he could. Small details about him say this most eloquently: 
He used to sign himself as ‘Abd ul-Mustafa (‘Servant of Mustafa’, this 
meaning ‘the Chosen’ or ‘the Elect’, being one of Muhammad’s names) on 
all correspondence, fatdwd, and other writings. When asked about this at 
one of his daily meetings, he replied that the name was the sign of good 
judgment (husn-e zann) in a Muslim, and cited a hadis in which ‘Umar was 
reported to have said that he considered himself to be the Prophet’s 
follower (banda) and servant (khādim) (Mustafa Riza Khan, n.d.: Vol. 1, 
43). On another occasion, he told those gathered about him that if his heart 
were to be broken into two pieces, it would be found that on one part 
would be inscribed the first part of the kalima, ‘There is no God but Allah’, 
and on the other would be written the second half, ‘And Muhammad is His 
Prophet’ (ibid.: Vol. 3, 67).* 

As was the case with Shaikh ‘Abd ul-Qadir Jilani whom Ahmad Riza 
perceived as actively intervening on his behalf from time to time, so too did 
he experience the Prophet’s presence in a very personal way in his life. 
When he was learning the art of divination (‘ilm-e jafr), the Prophet 
appeared to him in a dream giving him permission (izn) to proceed with his 
study.” On his second hajj in 1905-06, he spent a month at Medina, the 


* A lengthy poem on the mi‘rdy adjudged (in a personal communication) to be Ahmad 
Riza’s ‘masterpiece’ by Professor Muhammad Mas‘ud Ahmad, a scholar on Ahmad Riza and 
bis work, again pictures the Prophet’s ascension as a wedding. See Hada‘ig-e Bakhshish (n.d.): 
Part 1, 106-15. The imagery of a wedding is also central to the notion of ‘urs, for the word ‘urs 
literally means ‘marriage’. 

* However, he gave it up of his own accord after some time. Mustafa Riza Khan (n.d.: 
Vol. 1, 82-83 
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Prophet’s birthplace, being present there during the Prophet’s birth anni- 
versary celebrations on 12 Rabi‘ ul-Awwal. He spent this entire period, he 
said, at the Prophet’s tomb, taking time off only once to visit the shrine of 
one Maulana Daghastani, and another time to go to (ziydrat) the tomb of 
Hamza, the Prophet’s uncle. When he met the ‘ulamda of Medina to engage 
in learned discussions, it was in the precincts of the Prophet’s tomb (Musta- 
fa Riza Khan, n.d.: Vol. 2, 34-35). This was, for Ahmad Riza, the holiest 
place on earth; he was willing to go so far, indeed, as to say that Medina 
was better than Mekka, as in this verse: 


O pilgrims! come to the tomb of the king of kings 

you have seen the Ka‘ba, now see the Ka‘ba of the Ka‘ba 
(hdjiyo! a‘o shahinshah kā rauza dekho 

ka‘ba dekh chuke ka‘be ka ka‘ba dekho)” 


In his belief, the Prophet is very much alive in his tomb, leading ‘a life of 
sense and feeling’, as do the other prophets. From his grave he helps his 
‘suests’, those who visit his tomb, in whatever way he sees fit (Mustafa 
Riza Khan, n.d.: Vol. 3, 28-30). 

It was particularly in the hope of being honoured with a vision of the 
Prophet at his tomb in Medina, Zafar ud-Din Bihari writes, that Ahmad 
Riza had undertaken this second hajj. While waiting for him to appear, 
Ahmad Riza spent the first night composing a ghazal; the next night he 
presented the ghazal to the Prophet, and it was after this that ‘his qismat 
[fortune] awoke. His watchful, vigilant eyes were blessed with the presence 
of the Prophet’ (Bihari 1938: 43-44). Unfortunately, Ahmad Riza himself 
does not appear to have written about this experience.” 

Ahmad Riza’s personal devotion to the Prophet shines through in his 
poetry. Some poems have become popular nationwide in Pakistan and are 
recited particularly on the Prophet’s birth anniversary. The simplicity, 
humility in the presence of the awesomeness of the Prophet, and grateful 
confidence in his forgiveness with which Ahmad Riza addresses the Prophet, 
are apparent over and over again, as in these verses from the extremely 
popular poem Karoron durid: 


I am tired, you are my sanctuary 
I am bound, you are my refuge 
My future is in your hands. 
Upon you be thousands of blessings 
(khastah hin aur tum ma‘az basta hin aur tum malaz 
āge jo shai ki riza, tum pe karoron dūrūd) 


Ahmad Riza Khan (1976 edn.: 96). See also Mustafa Riza Khan (n.d.: Vol. 2, 47-48). 

4 His lengthy ghazal is in Hada‘iq-e Bakhshish (n.d.), Part 1: 92-105. I have been unable to 
find any reference in ıt to his vision of the Prophet, though this is not surprising given Zafar 
ud-Din Bibari’s information that ıt was written before he had this experience. 
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My sins are limitless, 

but you are forgiving and merciful 
Forgive me my faults and offences. 

Upon you be thousands of blessings 
(garche hain behad qasūr, tum ho ‘afii-e ghafūr 
bakhsh do jurm o khatd tum pe karoron diiriid) 
(Ahmad Riza Khan, 1976 edn.: 195)* 


It was entirely consistent with Ahmad Riza’s personal piety and devotion 
to the Prophet that the latter’s birth anniversary on 12 Rabi‘ ul-Awwal, 
known as mildd un-nabi (or maulid, both forms being derivatives of the 
Arabic root walada, to give birth), was celebrated on a grand scale. It was a 
time of rejoicing, eagerly anticipated by Ahmad Riza and his followers. 
The Dabdaba-e Sikandari reported in January 1916, for example, that on 
the Prophet’s birthday ‘the Muslims of Bareilly, Rampur, Pilibhit, Shahja- 
hanpur and other towns performed the pilgrimage to A‘la Hazrat {Ahmad 
Riza]’, for this was one of the three annual occasions on which he consented 
to give a sermon (Dabdaba-e Sikandari, 52: 11 [24 January 1916], 3). In 
fact, it appears from Zafar ud-Din Bihari’s account that he gave two 
sermons that day, one at 8 AM after the first (fajr) prayer, and the second in 
the evening after the last (‘isha’) prayer. The sermons were delivered at his 
ancestral house (referred to as ‘Purani Haweli’, or ‘Old Family Home’), in 
which his younger brother Hasan Riza lived. In addition to the ‘ulama who 
came from outside Bareilly, the elite of the city were also invited to attend. 
People considered it so important to listen to Ahmad Riza on this day, 
Zafar ud-Din writes, that no one of eminence in the town organised a 
similar gathering of their own at the same time.” 

Preparations for the event began around dawn. The townspeople—Ahmad 
Riza’s murids, followers and admirers—bathed, donned their new clothes, 
and hurried to the mosque to greet him there at the time of the fajr prayer. 
After the obligatory prayers ( fariza) had been offered, people lined up 
waiting for him to finish saying his prayers and hoped to get close enough 
to him to kiss his hand (dast-bosi). 

Shortly thereafter, and again at night at the ‘Purani Haweli’,“ began the 


2 Although Ahmad Riza did not approve of music and would not have put his verses to 
music, this poem, as many others he-wrote, has a lilt and rhythm that makes it easy to 
remember and recite. 

© Bihari (1938: 96-97). Zafar ud-Din does not tell us to which year his account refers, 
though I assume the proceedings were more or less standard from year to year. 

“ The text of the Hayat-e A‘la Hazrat is confusing here. Zafar ud-Din clearly refers to the 
fajr prayer and the dast-bost (kissing of the hand) taking place in a mosque, and is also 
unambiguous in reporting that the sermons were delivered at the Purani Haweli. However, he 
then goes on to talk of the na‘t reciter, and Ahmad Riza, getting up on the munbar (pulpit) to 
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recitation of na‘t poetry by a trained reciter (ma‘t khwan), recalling the 
Prophet’s qualities. Ahmad Riza ascended the minbar (pulpit) exactly at 
the moment of giydm (literally, ‘to stay, to stand’) when everyone in the 
meeting (majlis) stood up at the remembrance of the Prophet’s birth (zikr- 
e wilddat). Ahmad Riza stood in silence for several minutes, for his 
entrance had caused a tumult among the crowd, which was swelling in 
numbers and finding it hard to fit into the meeting hall. When the shoving 
and pushing had quieted down, he rinsed his mouth with water using a 
spittoon placed next to him, and began his sermon with the words ‘Bism ‘il- 
lah ar-rahmdan ar-rahim’. 

In his sermon Ahmad Riza said that Allah, who is intrinsic (zat), chose 
the Prophet as His means of bringing the extrinsic (ghair) world to Him. 
Everything comes from Allah, and Muhammad distributes what He gives. 
What is in the one is in the other. The other prophets are a reflection or 
shadow of Muhammad, like stars reflected on water. 

Allah made Muhammad from His light before he made anything else. 
Everything begins with the Prophet, even existence (wujud). He was the 
first prophet, as Allah made him before He made anything else; and he was 
the last as well, being the final prophet. Being the first light, the sun and all 
light originates from the Prophet. All the atoms, stones, trees and birds 
recognised Muhammad as Prophet, as did Gabriel, and the other prophets. 

The majlis-e mildd is held in order to recall God’s blessings (ne‘mat), and 
to bring Muslims together so as to remember the presence (tashrif-dwart) 
and excellent qualities of the Prophet. The collective partaking of food 
(which follows at the end of a milad meeting), Ahmad Riza said, is not 
central to the mildd’s purpose; nor, however, is there any harm in it, for it 
is an invitation of people ‘for a good purpose’ (dd‘wat ala‘l-khair), and is 
therefore necessarily good.” Allah has said, ‘. . . . the bounty of thy Lord 
rehearse and proclaim!’ (93: 11) (Yusuf Ali 1983: 1753). 

Ahmad Riza reminded his audience that Allah had brought all: the 
prophets together and told them about the future prophethood of Muham- 
mad. All, on Allah’s command, bound themselves to believe in his prophecy, 
and were witness to the fact that the others did so. Thus Allah was the first 
to speak: of the Prophet, and the first majlis to mention the Prophet was 
this meeting of the prophets. In keeping with this covenant, all the 
prophets from Adam to Jesus have remembered the Prophet’s coming and 


speak, which suggests that the meetings followed directly after the prayers (fajr and ‘tsha‘) at 
the mosque itself, and that there was no change of venue. He also refers to the people 
crowding together at the mosque to do the dast-bosi and then getting as close to the minbar as 
possible. This doesn’t sound like a ‘by invitation only’ affair. See Bihari (1938: 96-98) for the 
entire text concerning the milad meeting (majlis-e milad). 

4 Bihari (1938: 108). Here he was defending his position on the legitimacy of holding milad 
functions against critics such as the Deobandis. See Metcalf (1982: 300-301). 
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his birth. Speaking about the circumstances of the birth itself,“ he recalled 
its joyous celebration by the angels and the fear with which the event was 
viewed by the devils (shaydatin). The meeting ended with a na‘t calling 
down Allah’s blessings (duriid) on the Prophet. 

The practice of holding milād meetings, like that of celebrating the ‘urs 
of a Sufi shaikh or pir, reading the Fatiha in thanksgiving over an offering 
of food, or holding gydrahwin functions in honour of ‘Abd ul-Qadir Jilani, 
were matters of intense debate and argument among the ‘ulamé at the turn 
of the 19th century. The Deobandi ‘ulamd sought ‘to avoid fixed holidays 
like the maulid of the Prophet, the ‘urs of the saints’ (Metcalf 1982: 151) 
and other feasts; the Ahl-e Hadis, taking an even more disapproving 
attitude, 


prohibited ‘urs and gawwéalli, particularly opposing the giyarhwin of 
Shaikh ‘Abdu ‘l-Qadir Gilani . . . . They prohibited all pilgrimage, even 
that to the grave of the Prophet at Medina... . In their emphasis on 
sweeping reform, they understood sufism itself, not just its excesses, to 
be a danger to true religion (Metcalf 1982: 273-74). 


Like the Deobandis, they too opposed the practice of milad. 

In the 1890s, Imdad Ullah Muhajir Makki (1817-1899) had addressed 
the controversy on this matter in his pamphlet Faisla-e haft Mas‘ala. In his 
view, whether a milād was permissible (ja‘iz) or not depended on the 
intention of the participants. If a person equated the details of the milad 
(such as holding it on a particular date and no other, distributing sweets, 
lighting incense sticks, or laying carpets) with ibadat or worship, at par with 
namaz and the Ramazan fast (rozā), then it was reprehensible. It was 
bid‘at (reprehensible innovation) if a person considered it a religious 
obligation (dini farz), a duty enjoined by the shari‘a. But as long as it was 
viewed as one among several means of honouring and remembering the 
Prophet, it was permissible.” 

Apart from the controversy over the permissibility of holding a mildd, 
however, debate also centred over a particular aspect of the miläd function 
itself, namely the practice of standing up (giydm) during a sermon when 
the Prophet’s birth was recalled, and blessings were called down on him 
(salat o salam). Ahmad Riza, answering a query about the permissibility of 


“ Bihari (1938: 112). Gabriel calmed the fears of Amina, Muhammad’s mother, and 
assumed the shape of a white hen when urging the Prophet to manifest himself. Again the 
image of a marriage comes up when Gabriel tells Muhammad (not yet born) that the 
procession (bardt) of the bridegroom of both worlds is fully adorned and ready (to start for the 
bride’s house. The Prophet, as bridegroom, is awaited before it can set out.) It would appear 
. that in this case the bride is the world rather than Allah. 

“ Barkati (1986: 50-76). In the above I have attempted to sum up his position rather than 
lay it out in Ea details. 
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qiyam in an 1881-82 fatwa entitled Igamat ul-Qiydma, responded by 
saying that the practice was viewed as commendable (mustahsan) by a 
majority of ‘ulama throughout the Islamic world—particularly mentioning 
leading ‘ulamd in Mecca and Medina—for two reasons. The first was that it 
had been practised for hundreds of years, though admittedly not in the first 
three generations of Islam.“ Ahmad Riza considered this a valid argument 
on the basis of the hadis that what Muslims consider to be good is good in 
Allah’s sight too, and that a practice which hundreds of ‘ulamd have 
considered to be good over hundreds of years cannot be bad (Ahmad Riza 
Khan 1986: 25-26, 28-29). Second, standing up when the Prophet’s birth is 
recalled, Ahmad Riza argued, was an expression of respect and honour 
(ta‘zim) for him (ibid.: 36.)” Standing up as a mark of respect for the 
Prophet, was, for these reasons, a meritorious act that would earn great 
reward (sawab) (ibid.: 15-22). Ahmad Riza did not assert, as Metcalf 
writes, that the Prophet was actually present (though invisible to the 
audience) at the time of giydm,* though he cited with obvious approval 
and concurrence a statement by a Hanbali mufti that the Prophet’s spirit is 
present at this time (Ahmad Riza Khan 1986: 23). 


V 
The importance of intercession in the exercise 
of spiritual authority 


This paper has highlighted the importance for Ahmad Riza of intercession 
on behalf of the believer with God, a role fulfilled most especially by the 
pir, the shaikh, and the Prophet, though not limited to them. As Metcalf 
points out, the power of mediation is accessible to many: ‘Not only the 
dead but the living could be intermediaries’, including children (1982: 303). 
However, the intervention or mediation of certain categories of persons is 
more powerful than that of others. That of the Prophet is best of all. 

Ahmad Riza believed that such mediatory power (or grace, baraka) 
inheres most especially in lineal descendants of the Prophet; hence his 
marked respect for all Sayyids, regardless of social standing. This was 
probably a significant factor, as well, in his (and his father’s) choice of Shah 

“ This was an important admission, in terms of the argument, for it meant that the practice 
was an ‘innovation’ or bid'at. However, as Ahmad Riza argued at some length in this fatwa, 
it was a bid‘at-e hasana or ‘good innovation’. The argument was taken even further, and the 
tables turned on the opponents of the practice, when Ahmad Riza quoted an ‘dlim from the 
Haramain (Mecca and Medina) as saying that because Muslims saw this as a good deed, those 
who opposed it were bid‘atis! Ahmad Riza Khan (1986: 28-29). 

® Ahmad Riza offered detailed proof on both counts, arguing his point of view in about 
thirty-odd pages. The second half of the fatd@wd was specifically in rebuttal of Maulana Nazir 
Husain Dehlawi (d. 1902), the Ahl-e Hadis leader. 

° See Metcalf (1982: 301). Ahmad Riza did assert in another context, however, that the 
Prophet had the ability to be bodily present should he so desire. 
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Al-e Rasul of Marahra, who was a Sayyid, as his pir. It also accounts in 
part for his devotion to Shaikh ‘Abd ul-Qadir Jilani. 

As Ahmad Riza’s care in observing birth or death anniversaries such as 
‘urs, gydrhawin and milad indicates, he believed strongly that the dead 
continued ‘to live’ in a spiritual sense, and that they retained a specially 
close relationship with places they had been associated with during their 
lives. Moreover, their spirits were specially alert and their grace heightened 
on certain days (their birth or death anniversaries). For these reasons, 
supplicants were well-advised to observe such anniversaries, and exhibit 
the greatest respect for tombs. Such behaviour, pleasing to the shaikh or 
pir whose intercession was sought, would find favour with him, and there- 
fore be a source of benefit (sawab) to the believer. 

While having a pir, or visiting the tombs of Sufi holy men and ‘ulamda in 
far-flung places were not at par with the performance of obligatory ritual 
acts such as prayer or fasting, or substitutes for them, in Ahmad Riza’s 
eyes they could only be a source of good and an aid for the believer. As he 
said in his fatwa in answer to the question as to why one needed a pir, it 
was absurd to imagine that one could reach Allah without an intermediary. 
One senses in all his writings and in his Malfuzat the humility of one who 
believed he needed help in getting access to Allah, and in working out his 
own salvation. He saw the position taken by the Ahl-e Hadis, or ‘Wahhabis’, 
as he called them, rejecting the need for intermediaries, as a sign of their 
arrogance. 

As for the Prophet, his status was so elevated, and his closeness to Allah 
so great, that for Ahmad Riza the Prophet had in a sense displaced Allah 
as the centre of his devotions. While Ahmad Riza’s writings make clear 
that the Prophet’s qualities and abilities were God-given, and thus contin- 
gent, while only God is intrinsic, the fact of prophecy itself had such 
compelling force in Ahmad Riza’s judgment that he viewed love of the 
Prophet as the best way of showing love of Allah. In all he did or wrote 
about, love of the Prophet was a motivating factor. 

In fact, it was a standard Ahmad Riza consistently applied in drawing 
boundaries between ‘right’ and ‘wrong’ action, and in distinguishing 
between Muslims who were on the right or wrong track. In my view it 
would be erroneous to conclude that because Ahmad Riza supported a 
mediatory, custom-laden ‘Islam’, he ‘made less of a demand for individual 
responsibility’ on himself or his followers than did the Deobandis or others 
(Metcalf 1982: 397). On the contrary, his whole life was spent defining how 
a Muslim should conduct him or herself in his or her time and day, and in 
punctiliously following these standards of conduct and belief in his own 
life, while at the same time distancing himself from those Muslims of whose 
beliefs or practice he disapproved. I have also tried to show that he 
attached great importance to the intention with which an action was 
undertaken. What emerges, I think, is the distinctiveness of his ‘style’, 
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compared with that of other Indian Muslims in the 19th and 20th centuries, 
caused by the determining role in his life of the Prophet and of his defence 
of the Prophet against perceived disrespect or slight. 
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Idioms of subordination and styles 
of protest among Christian and Hindu 
Harijan castes in Tamil Nadu 


David Mosse 


I 
Introduction 


In this paper I review strategies for ‘social mobility’ employed by Christian 
and Hindu Untouchable or Harijan castes in a village in southern Tamil 
Nadu.' My purpose is not only to describe the plurality of strategies 
adopted, but in doing so to examine the social construction of subordination, 
and the idioms of dependence and powerlessness which define the position 
of Harijans within village society. This draws on and complements recent 
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studies of dominance and power in India (Dirks 1987; Raheja 1988, 1990). 
Like these, this paper rejects the Dumontian notion of dominance as the 
non-ideological, non-religious ‘encompassed’ aspect of social life (Dumont 
1980). As Dirks points out, this structuralist view, as well as those of its 
materialist critics (e.g., Berreman 1971), is premised on an ontological 
separation of ‘the religious’ from ‘the political’, purity from power (1990: 
60). Here I shall argue that religion and politics, purity and power are not 
separated in the conception of Harijan social subordination and depen- 
dence. This is the consequence neither of ascribed ritual impurity nor the 
naked exercise of power. While concepts of status have been de-linked 
from power in the anthropology of caste, concepts of poverty and power- 
lessness employed in discourses of development often take insufficient 
account of the cultural construction of power, and the religious idioms in 
which power is expressed. In fact, religious institutions have long been 
central to the exercise of dominance and control in local political systems in 
south India (Appadurai 1981; Appadurai and Breckenridge 1976; Bayly 
1989; Dirks 1987; Stein 1980), and it is because of this that both Hindu 
temples and Christian churches and missions have been so important as 
institutional contexts for challenging this dominance and therefore for 
social mobility and assertions of independence among Harijans (cf. Appa- 
durai and Breckenridge 1976: 187). The paper will draw attention to the 
commonality in strategies of social mobility between Christian and Hindu 
Harijans, and the complex ways in which Christian institutions have been 
both incorporated into local caste order and provided an important context 
for challenging hierarchy and for low caste social protest. 

A related issue which this paper addresses concerns the question of 
whether Untouchables are in consensus with the system which ascribes to 
them an inferior social position. Interpretations of the caste system provide 
contrasting views concerning Harijan cultural consensus with, or counter- 
cultural rejection of, the system. This paper aims to demonstrate that while 
on the one hand the search for an independent and alternative subaltern 
culture among Harijan communities is misconceived, on the other hand 
structuralist interpretations of Harijan society have underestimated the 
tensions and conflicts which underlie apparent consensus (cf. Ram 1992: 
109). The cases of Harijan mobility discussed here suggest that often it is 
through manipulation of the very institutions and symbols which define 
their subordination that Harijans have forged new social relations and 
asserted claims for honour, respect and autonomy. The fact that some of 
these are Christian institutions and that the same strategies are employed 
by Christian Harijans suggests another form of cultural consensus which 
cuts across religious affiliation. In any case, cultural consensus and social 
and political mobilisation are by no means opposed. 

The paper also looks at the socials roots and context of local forms of 
organised and unorganised protest among Harijans in Tamil Nadu, and the 
ideological resources and religious and political identities employed. In 
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Tamil Nadu such protests have not tended to translate into wider caste- 
based mobilisation, and the Dalit (Harijan) movements in the state have 
not—to date—generated a mass following. Harijans have also been marginal 
to the other non-Brahman or Dravidian movements in the state (Barnett 
1976; Irschick 1969).* There has been no caste-wide upward social mobility 
such as that of the Nadars (Hardgrave 1969) among Harijan castes, and the 
‘social movements’ based on class interests of the proletariat anticipated by 
Gough (1960) have mostly arisen out of the particular, and untypical 
economic and caste homogeneity of Harijan landless labourers in Thanja- 
vur district (Béteille 1974: 16467). In the dryer districts of southern Tamil 
Nadu, landholding among Harijans and the wider protective action of 
British and Indian governments, Moffatt argues, have tended to ‘lock many 
rural untouchables into a modern peasant adaptation tending to foster 
political conservatism’ (1979: 48-50). Other factors accounting for the 
relative weakness of Untouchable mobilisation in Tamil Nadu include: the 
vertical solidarity generated by patron-client relations of landless Untouch- 
ables; the weakness of wider caste consciousness, in part due to the lack of 
contact between the three major Untouchable castes (Pallars, Paraiyars 
and Chakkiliyars) concentrated in different parts of the state; and the 
cultural consensus which Untouchables have with the system that places 
them at the bottom (ibid.: 53). Michael Moffatt finds support for this latter 
idea in his structural analysis of an Untouchable community in Chingleput 
district (ibid.). 

While Moffatt’s analysis gives little attention to historical change in local 
caste structures, the historical study of low caste movements has itself 
tended to focus on elite leaders and ideology rather than their impact on 
local communities. Both the ahistoricism of structuralist analysis of Hari- 
jan communities and the focus on movement leaders and ideology have 
tended to obscure the wide range of local forms of Harijan—initiated 
protest and social change which exist in rural Tamil Nadu. This paper takes 
a ‘community’ of Untouchable castes in southern Tamil Nadu as its starting 
point and examines options and strategies available to them in articulating 
new social and political identities, as well as the variety of external agencies, 
ideologies and religious identities which have provided instruments of local 
social and political mobilisation. 


II 
Alapuram—the village 


Alapuram is a multi-caste village in east Ramnad district which in 1983 had 
a population of 1,705 in three hamlets. The village is religiously plural 


? The gradual de-radicalisation of the Dravidian movement and its identification with the 
interests of the locally dominant ‘Backward Castes’ 1s detailed in Barnett (1976). At various 
stages Untouchables have been excluded from the expressed anti-caste ‘egalitarianism’ of the 
movement (Barnett 1976. 99; Irschick 1969: 188). 
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having roughly equal proportions of Hindus (48.7 per cent) and Christians 
(51.3 per cent). The village has no clear pattern of caste dominance in 
Srinivas’s sense of a ‘dominant caste’ (1955). It is arguable that a pre- 
colonial pattern of Maravar caste political dominance involving privileged 
rights in resources and a controlling position in the local system of ‘redistri- 
bution’ and revenue collection was eroded during the 19th and 20th cen- 
turies when, under British rule, secure property rights and cash cropping 
ensured the rise to economic prominence of a range of in-migrating culti- 
vator castes—principally Utaiyars, but also Konars (Shepherds) and Veļļā- 
Jars who comprise the major ‘high castes’ in the village (cf. Mosse 1986). 
During the 20th century agricultural and non-agricultural resources have 
become concentrated in the hands of a few castes (or rather individual 
families of these castes), and their influence is increased through privileged 
links with the bureaucracy, politicians and the market, by which they are 
able to exert a measure of control over access to essential inputs for 
agriculture, education, urban employment and other scarce resources. 
Although the stakes and strategies may have changed, caste is still the 
principal idiom in which power and dominance are expressed in village 
politics. In this connection the distinction between ‘high caste’ and ‘Hari- 
jan’ castes is reproduced and retains its significance. 

Harijans comprise 38.3 per cent of Alapuram’s population. This large 
‘community’ (654 people) is divided both by caste and religion. A majority 
of Harijans (68.3 per cent) belong to the Pallar caste, which is also the 
single largest caste group in the village. Other Untouchable castes are 
Paraiyar, Potera Vannar (Untouchable Washerman) and Chakkiliyar. 
These groups are further divided by sub-caste and religious affiliation. 
There are two Pallar sub-castes (Ayya and Amma), although all but one 
household belong to the same Amma Pallar sub-caste. The majority (63 
households) of these Pallars are Roman Catholic, six households belong to 
a recently formed Pentecostal congregation and 14 households are Hindu. 
Pallars were converted to Roman Catholicism along with their Maravar 
‘overlords’ by Jesuit missionaries at the end of the 17th century. There are 
two Paraiyar sub-castes, and here religious affiliation corresponds to sub- 
caste. Necavar Paraiyars (N. Paraiyar) are Hindu and migrated into the 
area from Pudukkottai to the north. Totti Paraiyars (T. Paraiyar) are 
Protestant Christians converted by American missionaries in the 1940s. 
The small number of households of Potera Vannar (1) and Chakkiliyar (2) 
castes are Hindus. 

Neither literal untouchability nor physical separation have historically 
marked Alapuram Harijans as a separate social category; rather, this has 
been defined by their relationship with high castes as dependent labouring 
clients and as ‘village servants’. Just as Harijan dependence is based upon 
the possession of inferior rights to resources, reproducing Harijan assetless- 
ness and economic dependence, so the examples of social mobility and 
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assertions to power described in the paper have been permitted by the 
achievement of an unusual degree of economic independence among cer- 
tain Alapuram Harijans. This is most clearly seen in the unusually large 
control of land—the most significant village resource—by Harijans, which 
provides the essential context for understanding status mobility in the 
village. 


! II 
The economic position of Harijans in Ramnathapuram 


Ramnad district as a whole has had a relatively high percentage (54 per 
cent) of landowning among Harijans (cf. Moffatt 1979: 48-50). Harijan 
landowning in Alapuram reflects and amplifies this pattern. Landholding 
among Harijan castes is, however, relatively recent. Until the 20th century 
Pallars and Paraiyars were labouring clients of the dominant Maravar 
caste, conceding their labour in return for subsistence, security and protec- 
tion against seasonal shortage (Baker 1984: 144). Land ownership was 
limited to small plots held by particular families as maniyam (rent-free 
holdings) in recognition of services provided to the village (cf. Moffatt 
1979: 48-50).’ By the 1930s the older system of land cultivation using 
Harijan labourers who were paid through a grain share of the harvest was 
being replaced by sharecrop tenancies. The high caste landowner paid for 
inputs and the Harijan tenant provided labour and paid a share of the crop 
to the owner (Baker 1984: 153). Today inputs under sharecrop tenancies in 
Alapwram ‘are covered by the Harijan tenants, while landlords advance 
cash to cover costs. Interest on these loans is extracted as much in the form 
of obligations of labour service as in cash interest. Indeed, loan giving and 
sharecrop tenancy are both ways of securing social dependents and labour 
(Baker 1984: 156; Hanchett 1970: Ch. 4; Mosse 1986: 98-99). 

In Alapuram, most Pallar caste households were sharecrop tenants until 
1969 when, following a dispute over Pallar entry to village teashops (see 
later), high caste landlords cancelled all tenancies. Pallars were forced to 
secure livelihoods from labouring outside the village and from migration. 
Savings from these sources were subsequently invested in small plots of dry 
land which were either purchased outright or cultivated under a more 
secure usufruct mortgage tenancy (otti). From the 1920s onwards a small 
number of Pallar families acquired land through the investment of capital 
gained from local salaried employment (mostly as teachers in Roman 
Catholic schools),* from jobs in the military, police or railways, or from 


> Under zamindari administration, Untouchable village servants in Alapuram were given 
tax-free mdniyam land in addition to ‘shares’ in the harvest (Raja Ram Row 1889: 36). These 
were later replaced by a direct government salary. 

j Acquiring work as teachers did little to improve the social standing of Pallars in Alapuram. In 
1932 the Roman Catholic priest records that ‘the villagers vetoed [sic] that the 2 [second] 
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work as migrant labourers in Burma and Ceylon. The Roman Catholic 
church had an important indirect role here largely through opening up 
educational opportunities which facilitated Pallar migration and the acqui- 
sition of salaried employment. Elsewhere, the relatively large areas of 
uncultivated dry land and the government’s land allotment schemes of the 
1950s further helped Harijans secure an economic base in the district. 

Following the boycott of Pallar tenants, Alapuram’s largest landowning 
families began leasing land to Paraiyars, who until then had mostly been 
landless labourers. Today Paraiyars hold land under both forms of tenure: 
sharecrop and land mortgage. But access to land among different Harijan 
castes remains very unequal. Virtually all Harijan-owned land is held by 
Pallar households (16 per cent of this by one family), 89 per cent of whom 
are landowners. Not only is there a higher level of landlessness among 
other Harijan castes (30 per cent among N. Paraiyar and 91 per cent among 
T. Paraiyars), but T. Paraiyars are also far more dependent on the least 
secure form of tenancy—sharecropping—and most tied into dependent 
service relations with high castes. Nonetheless, even here savings from 
migratory labour (mostly seasonal work in brick kilns near Madras) is 
invested in village land. 

Ths economic history of Harijan castes and the economic differences 
between them have directly influenced variation in strategies of social 
mobility. Nonetheless, Harijan households in Alapuram commonly aspire 
to economic independence through the cultivation of land. Their economic 
interests—as landowners, as tenants, or as both of these combined with 
roles as labourers—do not, however, unite them in opposition against the 
high castes who admittedly have a disproportionate control over village 
resources. 


IV 
Service and dependency: The cultural construction of 
subordination 


Economic relations based on property ensure the reproduction of social 
relations of dominance and dependence. However, property rights in 
Ramnad were themselves historically preceded by a hierarchy of political 
rights granted by the king and expressed through symbols and rituals of 
royal authority and honour (Dirks 1987; Price 1979) which continue to 
provide the central idioms of dominance, power and authority. The hier- 
archical social relations of pre-colonial political and military organisation, 
which centred on the control of manpower, have moreover, as Baker 


vattryar [teacher], a Pallar, cannot sit whilst giving his class’ (parish diary, Fr Veaux, 20.8 1932) 
Even recently, a Pallar teacher in a neighbouring village was refused entry into an Utaiyar 
Street leading to the village school since he was wearing sandals. 
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argues, provided the mould for the organisation of agricultural production 
and caste society in the 19th and 20th centuries (1984: 143, 145). The 
vestiges of a village system of hierarchical relations of dominance and 
dependence still mobilise a significant (although declining) amount of 
labour and services in Alapuram. 

The pattern of hereditary relationships which existed between particular 
high caste landlord and Untouchable households (which I have mapped 
elsewhere [Mosse 1986: 526 ff]) indicates that a majority of Harijan 
households (57 per cent Pallar, 76 per cent N. Paraiyar, 91 per cent 
T. Paraiyar) can be identified with a particular high caste patron household— 
referred to as alydvifu, ‘the lord’s house’. Continuity in the provision of 
these services by related households can be recorded at least for the last 
three generations. Significantly, the caste of the client was a sign of the 
status of the patron. Thus the households of the Maravar caste village 
headman, the Vellalar accountant and three prominent Utaiyar landlord 
households are marked by their retention of Pallar caste clients, while 
other Utaiyar and Konar households had the lesser prestige of service from 
Paraiyar (Necavar or Totti) houses. The term for the dependent client 
Harijan household is kalamputikkira vitu, literally, ‘the house which takes 
from the threshing floor’. This refers to the receipt by the Harijan house- 
hold of an unmeasured quantity of paddy as the sweepings from the 
threshing floor after each day’s harvest. This prestation, sometimes referred 
to as Aafattupafinellu or ‘threshing-floor-measure-paddy’, is not a wage for 
labour or other services (for which there are agreed rates), but signifies the 
aiyaviju’s rights over the time and labour of the Harijan family, and the 
latter’s right to patronage and protection. It expresses a hierarchical rela- 
tionship of service (afimai), dependence and mutual obligation which is at 
once both economic and ritual. Harijan clients provide free or prioritised 
labour for the ‘lord’s house’, who in return raise (interest-free) cash loans, 
contribute to life-crisis ritual expenses and act as brokers in dealings with a 
range Of local institutions. These relationships are not simply a practical 
response to an uncertain labour market. Ultimately they contribute to the 
social identity of the two parties—but in an unequal way. While the 
possession of dependent clients is an indication of status and honour for 
high caste households, marked by a range of prestations and dramatised 
overlordship, Harijan identity is itself principally defined by dependence 
and service. 

In Alapuram this subordination was formerly expressed in forms of dress 
(e.g., the prohibition on Harijan women covering their breasts in high 
caste streets until 1904 [parish diaries]); by terms of address, and by 
physical posture—in extremity the prostration of Harijans at the feet of 
members of their aiy@vifu on the occasion of a death in their own families. 
Moreover, several exclusions have marked the separation of Hari jans from 
high castes. These concern exclusions from access to high caste streets and 
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houses, to the services of ritualists serving high castes (barbers, washermen 
and priests), to drinking water sources or washing stones used by the high 
castes, and to village temples and teashops. 

Dependence, subordination and the denial of autonomy do not simply 
describe the social position of Harijans. These notions ideologically consti- 
tute their identity. In the discourse of dominance and power, Harijans 
have personified subordination. They have been the objects of the order- 
ing principles which define dominance (Dirks 1987: 279). Thus the internal 
organisation of Harijan castes (endogamous or exogamous clans, etc.), 
their status and even the pattern of conflicts within Harijan communities 
are all extensions of the order of dominant groups (ibid.). Indeed, the 
imposition of codes of conduct, the displacement of conflict and the appro- 
pniation of adjudication rights in relation to dependent groups are all ‘signs 
and activities of dominance’ (ibid.: 274-75, 279). Where various rights and 
honours define status for high castes, in themselves or in relation to the 
deity or the king, Hartjan rights exist only in relation to service rendered to 
patrons and to the wider village. Harijans are ‘as far from the ordered 
centre as possible’ (ibid.) and are associated with dangerous forces of 
disorder (tdsam’) (Deliége 1992: 279; Pfaffenberger 1982: 58-59). Disorder, 
danger (and impurity) are idioms of subordination, just as control and 
order are idioms of dominance in the discourse of power. 

Of the various idioms of Harijan subordination, impurity and pollution 
have received undue prominence. The assoctation of Hartjan service roles 
with impurity and its removal, and particularly that associated with the 
death of humans or cows, is now well documented (Moffatt 1979; Mosse 
1986: 183-97). In Alapuram, Pallars had the role of véffiyan, woodcutter 
and grave digger, and T. Paratyars carried out a range of ‘polluting’ tasks in 
their role as cattle scavengers, funeral servants and drummers. Associated 
with these roles is the acceptance of cooked food (and other) handouts 
from atyavitu households, and in particular the acceptance of substances 
polluted by death—cooked food and the shroud from the corpse. The 
evidence from Alapuram suggests that purity/pollution is important as an 
idiom of the relationships of dominance and dependence in which Harijans 
are involved, but not—as Moffatt and Dumont have argued—definitive of 
the whole discourse (Dirks 1987: 278}. The Paraiyar band and funeral 
servants are crucial to the status and honour of the patron’s household not 
principally because the removal of impurity is central to maintaining status, 
but because they—as McGilvray concludes from his study of Paraiyars in 
eastern Sri Lanka—‘serve more visibly as feudal retainers and symbols of 
public honor and prestige for their hereditary high caste overlords’ (Mc- 
Gilvray 1983: 112; cf. Dirks 1987: 276). Equally, there is no evidence from 
Alapuram to suggest that Harijan status is more clearly defined (for 
themselves or others) by their ritual role as funeral servants or acceptors of 
impurity and inauspiciousness, than by their economic role as labourers. In 
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accepting Kafattupafinellu, the Harijan household accepts an obligation to 
provide both labour and funeral services to the high caste aiyavitu. As I 
have explained in detail elsewhere, the idioms of dominance and subordi- 
nation are exactly the same for high caste patrons and Harijan clients who 
are Christians and for whom purty/mpurity is equally an idiom of dominance 
and subordination (Mosse, n.d.). 

So far I have referred to Harijan services only in connection with the 
relationship between Harijans and individual high caste patrons. A second 
aspect is the provision of services to the village as a whole by the holders of 
Harijan service offices. These offices were held by certain Harijan families 
or lineages or rotated between them. In Alapuram, the offices included the 
Kufumpan or Pallar measurer of shares of paddy at the village threshing 
floor and operator of the irrigation sluices; the véffiyan or Pallar woodcutter 
and grave digger; the ‘oft or Paraiyar ‘sweeper’, drummer, and assistant to 
the village watchman; and the pakafai or Chakkiliyar leather worker. Until 
they were abolished at Independence, these caste-specific village services 
involved payments (cuvantaram) in the form of a share of the crop from 
each cultivated field as grain, either threshed or on the sheaf (cf. Dirks 
1979: 177, 192). As I have argued elsewhere (Mosse 1986: 169-75), these 
measured cuvantaram payments were not simply a wage (campajam) for 
work done,’ but were the hereditary right and privilege of the village 
servant to a share in the village produce. This share recognised both work 
accomplished and the caste-specific attributes of the recipient which quali- 
fied the actor to fulfil the service role. These shares were, in principle, 
granted by the king (or zamindar), a notion recognised in the caste-specific 
prestations made by Harijan village servants at the Palace in Ramnad 
during the festival of Navarattiri. The parallel prestations which are made 
by Harijan clients to their high caste aiydvifu patrons within the village 
are an indication of the importance of the idiom of kingly honour in 
expressions of local dominance (Mosse 1986: 49). 

The measured cuvantaram shares can be distinguished from unmeasured 
additional payments sometimes referred to as kaipiccai or ‘hand alms’ 
made to Harijan servants on the threshing floor. Thus, there is a distinction 
between, on the one hand, the cuvantaram share given to the village 
Kufumpan and, on the other, his entitlement to scoop grain from the pile he 
was measuring into a straw cushion (vanju) on which he rested his knee, and 
to receive (on request) a quantity of paddy in the marakkal measurer which 
symbolised his office. A similar distinction is found between the calculated 
wages paid to Harijans for labour and other services, and the unmeasured 


` Although that ıs what they became when government salanes (carkkar campalam) replaced 
the shares system. 

* Although the distinction between technical skill and caste qualification Identified by 
Good (1982) ıs recognised ın Alapuram, it does not, as far as I am aware, clearly correspond 
to different sorts of payments or prestations. 
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threshing floor sweepings (Kafattupati) and cooked food handouts given by 
landlords to their Harijan client households. In both cases, the second 
(usually solicited) payments mark the low and dependent status of the 
Harijan recipients and their obligation to serve. Correspondingly, the 
(unsolicited) gifts or prestations made to high status ritualists in addition to 
agreed cash payments for their services mark the respect and status due to 
specialists who are not bound by obligation to serve their employers. These 
honorific prestations, which include uncalculated quantities of betel, raw 
rice and vegetables and new cloth (sometimes referred to as teccanai), are 
paid, inter alia, to high caste temple drummers (méjakdrars) who play at 
weddings, officiating priests at life-crisis rituals, or carpenters at ceremonies 
of house construction.’ The significance of these prestations given in addi- 
tion to wage payment Is in marking the status of the specialists, respect (or 
the reverse), and in particular as an indicator of the relationship between 
client and patron. While this does not exhaust the meaning of these 
prestations (cf. Raheja 1990: 84), it has—as I shall show—a particular 
importance in the contemporary negotiation of status and power by certain 
Harijan castes in Alapuram (see Section VII in this paper). 

Harijan rights to a share of the harvest in Alapuram, equally, implied 
rights to a ‘share’ in the worship of the village deity and Catholic saint 
through the performance of particular roles in the village festivals (cf. 
Appadurai 1981: 18; Reiniche 1977; Stein 1980: 452-53). Until the 1930s 
Harijan castes held inferior or menial service roles in these festivals. The 
Pallars carried processional torches, Paraiyars beat drums, blew horns and 
poured oil for the torches. Represented by the holders of village offices, 
these castes received ‘honours’ marked by prestations of betel and cloth, 
which were distributed to the castes of the village in rank order at the start 
and end of a festival (Mosse 1986: 293-312; forthcoming a; forthcoming b). 
These ‘honours’ explicitly expressed and validated the inferior position of 
Harijans in the ranked order of castes in the village. Participating as 
dependent servants of the village (Kufimakan) Harijans were denied the 
honour associated with being donors—or of paying for a night’s procession 
(manfakapaft), or taking on prestigious roles such as carrying the process- 
ional chariots (capparam). Indeed high castes of Alapuram strongly resisted 
Harijan efforts to acquire these rights during the 1920s and 1930s. In 
Alapuram, the church honours system of the shrine of St. James (Canti- 
yakkappar) provided the common metaphor for caste position claimed on 
several pretexts—number, wealth, ritual pre-eminence. Irreducible to any 
of these contributors to caste position, church honours were at the very 
centre of the local discourse of caste and power. 


” A third category of non-wage payments are ‘gifts’ (tarurmmam or piccat) given to religious 
specialists, often ın licu of a deity or ancestors. These confer ment and well-being on the giver. 
as well as acknowledging the high status of the receiver. A not dissimilar categonsation is 
suggested in Parry (1979: 62-63). 
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V 
Replication and consensus 


In his influential book, An Untouchable community in south india (1979), 
Moffatt describes a remarkable case of replication of ranked relationships 
of service within an Untouchable community. Where included in village 
institutions, Harijans complement high castes through subordinate service 
roles (as at village festivals), where excluded, these institutions and ranked 
service relations are replicated, both in relations between Harijan castes, 
and (where this is not possible) between ranked divisions within a sub- 
caste. Moffatt takes this structural phenomenon of replication as strong 
evidence (i) that Harijans ‘possess and act upon a thickly textured culture 
whose fundamental definitions and values are identical to those of the 
more global village culture’ (Moffatt 1979: 3); (di) that, following Dumont, 
these values centrally concern the opposition of purity and impurity; and 
(iii) ‘that untouchables are motivated to stay low by their fundamental 
agreement with the postulates of the system which requires such low actors 
as themselves’ (ibid.: 218). While greater sensitivity to the historical parti- 
cularity of regional caste systems now questions Moffatt’s bold assertions 
about ‘global village culture’ in India, and while J have already suggested 
that a singular focus on the idiom of purity is misplaced, in this section of 
the paper I argue that observed replication in Harijan social relations has 
more to do with status mobility and assertions of independent identity by 
elite Harijans than the actualisation of structuralist models. But first I shall 
consider the evidence. 

Moffatt presents the hypothesis that, where resources and population 
permit, hierarchical social relations, and in particular ranked relations of 
service, will be repeated within Harijan communities. Moffatt does not 
claim that the detailed hierarchical order he describes will be found in all 
Harijan colonies. Indeed he suggests that the size, relative wealth and 
social diversity of the community are likely to determine the extent of 
replication. In this respect Deli¢ge’s empirical challenge to his study is 
misplaced (Deliége 1992). Nonetheless, the question remains whether, 
given a comparable situation, Moffatt’s findings can be repeated. 

Alapuram—unlike other communities which have been used to question 
his findings—meets all the criteria of comparability with Moffatt’s village 
(Endavur) in terms of population, resources and caste diversity. Where 
Alapuram differs is in the large proportion of Harijans who are Christian 
converts. A study of social relations among Alapuram Harijans in the 
recent past reveals a structure remarkably comparable to Endavur; one 
which, moreover, strongly indicates the incorporation of Christians into a 
system of caste hierarchy which they in turn manipulate. Christian and 
Hindu Harijan castes are in a variety of ways ranked in relation to each 
other. Firstly, pace Deliége, unequal reciprocal relationships of dominance 
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and dependence are repeated among Harijan castes. Until recently Chak- 
kiliyar households were tied servants to Pallars (or more accurately to one 
dominant Catholic Pallar lineage) in a way which closely replicated ‘high 
caste’—Harijan relations. Chakkiliyars provided services and exchanged terms 
of address and prestations indicative of this status. Chakkiliyar households 
received ‘threshing floor paddy’ from the harvested sharecrop land culti- 
vated by Catholic Pallars, and (even today) provide labour and the ‘un- 
touchable’ services of cattle scavenging, grave digging and funeral assistance, 
and receive death-polluted substances from these Pallar households. 
Chakkiliyars were in a very clear sense ‘untouchables to the untouchables’.* 
Pallars (Catholic and Hindu) also commanded the services of a Harijan 
washerman (Potera Vannar) household in the village to carry out the full 
range of washing/barbering and ritual services from which they were ex- 
cluded. The Potera Vannar household also received prestations indicative 
of their dependent status. 

Second, even where there is no acknowledged dependence between 
Harijan castes and sub-castes (as between Pallars and Paraiyars), relative 
rank is ascribed and contested. The ‘honours’ systems of village church and 
temple festivals were one of the principal institutions through which this 
ranking was expressed and legitimised. Thus, until the 1940s the distribu- 
tion of ‘temple honours’ at the annual Aiyanar and St. James festjvals in 
the village established a ranking between Pallars and the two Paratyar sub- 
castes. The fact that the relative positions of these sub-castes were challenged 
in a long series of disputes suggests the vitality rather than obsolescence of 
the principle of hierarchy in local formal social organisation (Mosse 1986: 
382). 

Where Harijan caste interaction is not marked by a clear asymmetry in 
food exchange, etc. (e.g., between Pallars and Paraiyars), formal inter- 
caste relationships are nonetheless marked by various degrees of familiarity 
or social distance, indicated, among other things, by the use of different 
fictive kin terms. Social distance (as between Pallars and Pariyars) itself is 
a mark of status competition suggestive of the ‘minimising’ strategies of 
status rivals (Marriott 1976; Moffatt 1979: 141). In a study of norms for the 
use of respectful and disrespectful terms of address among Harijan sub- 
castes (where, unlike food or water exchange, mutual withdrawal from 
interaction is impossible), I found a clearly hierarchical representation of 
social relations between certain Untouchable castes (Mosse 1986: 232-36). 

Only among castes perceived as of lowest social status is there a more 
thorough expression of social equality and reciprocity (although even this 
goes hand in hand with recognised rank in wider village institutions such as 
the temple). Thus Paraiyar and Chakkiliyar households interdine and meet 
many of their ritual service needs through reciprocal exchange. 


* In Moffatt’s village where no such dependent group existed, he argued that this function 
was carried out by a dependent ‘grade’ of one of the Harijan castes (1979). 
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Exclusion and replication 


Like those studied by Moffatt, the Harijans of Alapuram have in general 
tended to replicate the services and institutions from which they are ex- 
cluded. Not only are Hindu Pallars excluded from the services of Brahman 
priests and replicate these with the services of a Harijan Valluvar priest, 
but Catholic Pallars who were formerly excluded from the services of the 
Vellalar (high caste) catechist or kdvilpifjai use the services of a low caste 
Pallar catechist or panfaram (belonging to a separate—higher—Avyya Pallar 
sub-caste). The ritual services of the village barber and washerman, from 
which Pallars are excluded, are as already indicated replicated (except for 
hair cutting) by a single Potera Vannar (Harijan washerman) household in 
the village. Other Harijan castes—Hindu N. Paraiyar and Protestant T. 
Paraiyar—also ‘replicate’ services from which they are excluded. Priestly 
services are replicated by Valluvars from outside the village for Hindu 
Necavar Paraiyars, and a Nadar caste catechist serves the Protestant T. 
Paraiyars. Regarding barber and washerman services, a separate Harijan 
Vannar sub-caste (Amma Potera Vannar) formerly served both Paraiyar 
castes, because the Harijan Vannar serving the Pallars (belonging to an 
Atta Potera Vannar sub-caste) would not normally agree to serve Paraiyars 
or Chakkiliyars. 

Where replication of inferior service roles is impossible because service 
castes do not exist, certain ritual roles—such as the acceptance of substances 
‘polluted’ by the impurity and inauspiciousness of puberty or death—are 
performed by affinal relations (cammant).’ Alternatively, services are 
provided by castes for each other. Again, only at the bottom of the system, 
where resources are inadequate to reproduce hierarchy, do reciprocal 
service relations appear. These replicated service roles are summarised in 
Table 1. 


Internal organisation of Harijan castes 


Moffatt argued that where other (Harijan) service castes are not available, 
Harijans assert dominance over subordinate sub-groups (‘grades’, lineages, 
etc.) of their own caste by assigning them the polluting aspects of their 
caste’s service role. Evidence for this sort of internal replication in Alapuram 
is not strong, partly because of the existence of Chakkiliyars as a service 
caste for the ‘dominant’ Catholic Pallars. Nonetheless, there is some evi- 
dence that internal sub-divisions of the Harijan castes have been ranked in 
some way. Among Pallars, the superiority of an elite (Catholic) lineage—the 
former clients of the Maravar village headman and holders of the village 


* This ıs a phenomenon which Moffatt did not encounter in ‘Endavur’, although it is 
common elsewhere in India (Raheja 1990: 95). 
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‘grain measurer’ (kufumpan) office—involved establishing distance from 
the inferior Pallar function of village grave digger (véftiyan) which was 
performed by an ‘inferior’ immigrant family, clients of an ordinary culti- 
vator caste household (Mosse 1986: 218). Ranking in the internal organ- 
isation of Harijan castes is usually unclear, not least because such social 
forms usually merely reflect those of the dominant groups they serve (cf. 
Dirks 1987: 273-74). The N. Paraiyars, for example, have endogamous 
sub-units or natus which were, until recently, ranked in a way which 
reflected the territorial organisation of the ruling Kallar caste of Pudukkottai 
from where they migrated (cf. ibid.). Similar replications which, pace 
Moffatt, have nothing to do with the management of impurity, are found 
among Pallars and T. Paraiyars. 

There can be little doubt that the Harijan representations of social 
order, and formal social and ritual relations among Harijan castes, are or 
have been pervaded by the same sense of rank or hierarchy and status 
competition found among other castes (even though, of course, actual 
behaviour and informal relations involve many forms of reciprocity, 
mutuality and cooperation, expressed in a popular morality of equality and 
friendship). Moreover, it is clear that these representations and hierarchical 
ritual relations were not significantly modified by conversion to Catholi- 

cism; or rather, the unimportance of religious identity to such inter-caste 
_ relations is clear. Where excluded from ritual services, Christian as well as 
Hindu Harijans obtain these services from elsewhere—where resources 
permit, from subordinate service groups within the same village. Indeed, 
the status and honour of leading Catholic Pallar families employed the 
same idioms of power and dominance as those of their high caste patrons. 
The replication of service roles does suggest consensus—at the very least, 
consensus with a cultural conception of power and status which associates 
certain service roles with low and dependent status, and the command of 
these with prestige and honour. There is nothing to suggest that Christian 
or Hindu Harijans consider the scavenging of cattle, beating of parai 
drums, or the acceptance of death-polluted substances as any less low, 
impure or dishonorific than do high castes. Evidence both from expressed 
attitudes and the replication of service roles suggests that these Harijans 
and high castes share the same idioms of subordination and servitude. 
However, mreither the fact of replication, nor opinions expressed by Hari- 
jans themselves suggest the centrality of ideas of purity or the need for its 
removal in this discourse. Indeed evidence from Harijan myths detailed 
elsewhere (Mosse 1986: 237-63) indicates that Harijans account for their 
own subordination in terms of enforced servitude (afimai) and poverty 
rather than impurity. 

Sharing or consensus with common idioms of subordination does not, 
moreover, imply acceptance of the rationale for occupying low social 
positions. Moffatt’s structuralist argument that the system in its abstract 
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form requires complementary inferior social categories cannot in itself, and 
certainly not without recourse to an implicit and inadequate theory of 
practice (Bourdieu 1977: 29), be held to provide the motivation for occupy- 
ing these positions.” On the contrary, consensus with the wider conception 
of subordination associated with service roles has motivated Harijans 
having the necessary resources to ensure as far as possible that it is not they 
who fulfil these positions. Harijan myths of origin generally describe their 
position in social order as undeserved, a consequence of misfortune, his- 
torical accident, and the deception and trickery of dominant groups, and— 
implicitly or explicitly—legitimise attempts to actively reject, abandon or 
withdraw from inferior service roles. 


VI 
Withdrawal, displacement and replication 


A very common strategy for renegotiating power and status among Harijans 
is withdrawal from the low status and dishonorific service roles which 
express the inferiority of a caste. It is this, together with the tendency of 
less independent Harijan castes to adopt abandoned service roles for the 
income or security which they may provide, rather than deep consensus 
with the cultural system, which generates the observed replicatory struc- 
ture. 

From the beginning of the present century, Pallars of Alapuram progress- 
ively challenged conventional exclusions and withdrew services. In the 
1890s Pallars (and other low castes) were supported by the Roman Catholic 
missionary priests in their withdrawal from inferior temple service roles," 
and (in 1904) in claiming the right for Pallar women to cover their breasts 
in high caste streets. In 1923 Pallars asserted the right to place their mud 
pots in the village tank rather than scoop water into the pots with palmyra 
leaf baskets.” From 1934 Pallars disputed the obligation to prostrate them- 
selves at the feet of their aiyavifu lords on the occasion of a Pallar death,” 
and by the end of the 1930s they began withdrawing from village services 
such as grave digging, carrying ‘firepots’ (ticaffi) at funerals, and from 
service roles in village festivals. Finally by the 1940s a few Pallar families 
had sufficient independent earnings to allow withdrawal from the patron— 
client relationships with high castes, and the exchange of prestations which 


'0 Moffatt here conflates both Dumont’s own distinction between the structural form of 
society and its empirical causes, and Quine’s distinction between rules which fit in a purely 
descnptive way and those which guide behaviour (cf. Bourdieu 1977: 29). 

1 Services such as drumming, the provision of palm leaves, or contributions to Hindu 
festivals (Parish diary entries, Fr Gnanprakasham, 27.7.1894, 19.4.1895, 10.8.1895; Fr Veaux, 
1.1.1926, Sarukani parish diary, 18.5.1917, 12.3.1920, 20.1.1924). 

Parish diary entries, Fr Veaux, 28-30.6.1923. 

3 Pansh diary entry, Fr Mahe, 9 and 25.12.1938. 
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these entailed. The services from which Pallars withdrew were all displaced 
onto T. Paraiyars and Chakkiliyars, who alone continue in afimai client 
relationships. 

Significantly, the first practices from which Pallars in Alapuram with- 
drew were those, such as service at temple festivals and ‘breast cloth’ 
issues, for which they gained direct support from missionaries. Until the 
1930s this support was given because the practices were considered to 
compromise Pallar membership of the church and their status as Christians 
(cf. Fishman 1941: 12-14; Hardgrave 1968; Oddie 1975: 74), not the 
inferior social standing of the caste (which was anyway reproduced in 
Catholic festivals). This does not detract from the political significance of 
this religious support for Pallars themselves. Indeed from the 1910s, Ala- 
puram Pallars took the initiative and threatened to convert to other missions 
(principally Protestants) if they were unable to gain the priests’ support for 
their status struggles.“ By the 1940s, both Catholic and Protestant mission- 
aries in the village were providing direct support respectively to Pallars and 
Paraiyars in withdrawing from service roles and offering some measure of 
protection against high caste social sanctions. Indeed, until Independence 
they were the only power with the resources and political will to take up 
the cause of Hanjans. The policy of the government during the period is 
illustrated by incidents in the 1920s and 1930s. When the priests in Alapuram 
referred cases of caste conflict arising from Pallar refusal to ‘prostrate’ 
themselves in front of high castes and their claim to equal access to 
drinking water to the local sub-magistrates, the latter characteristically 
refused to endorse changes in established custom. Nonetheless, their 
better access to police, courts and government made missionaries alter- 
native patrons for Harijans. Their presence effected a shift in the local 
balance of power which allowed Harijan assertions of independence. This 
did mean, however, that with the post-Independence departure of foreign 
Protestant missionaries from Ramnad—a district which was anyway remote 
from the centres of Protestant mission (e.g., Tirunelveli) and the schools 
and jobs which they provided—T. Paraiyars in Alapuram were rapidly 
forced back into the old service roles (e.g., temple service, cattle scaveng- 
ing) which had temporarily been abandoned." 

Unlike Protestant Paraiyars, Catholic Pallars had both a degree of 
economic independence and immediate access to educational and employ- 
ment opportunities of the Catholic Madura Mission. Far from abandoning 
the system, Pallar families used additional resources to acquire for them- 
selves low status dependent clients (Chakkiliyars and Harijan Vannar). 


4 Parish diary entries, Fr Gnanaprakasham, 15.5.1914; Fr Gamon, 15.5.1914. 

5 Parish diaries, Fr Veaux, 18.7.23, Fr Mahe, 10.12.38. 

l6 Similar observations have been made concerning the situation of Protestant Christian 
Untouchables elsewhere, in relation to both high caste Hindus and Catholics (Alexander 
1972: 155, 159; Diehl 1965; Koshy 1968: 51; Luke and Carmen 1968; Shir: 1977: 61; Wiebe 
1970). 
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While until 1960 the collective resources of the high castes blocked access 
to more public signs of status, dignity and caste honour (e.g., temple or 
church festivals), a Pallar elite clearly gained some measure of social 
standing and public status by (i) displacing markers of their own former 
dependence and inferiority (e.g., grave digging), and thereby asserting 
superiority and separation from inferior groups, and (ii) by employing 
Chakkiliyar and Potera Vannar ritual servants at their funerals and life- 
crisis rituals. (It is not for want of trying that local Pallars have failed to 
persuade village-based Paraiyar bands to drum for them.) Significantly, 
while the Pallars’ view of themselves articulated in myth emphasises a fall 
from their true identity as warriors and rulers, inherent lowness or impurity 
are frequently ascribed to lower Harijan castes such as Paraiyars and 
Chakkiliyars (Mosse 1986: 238). 

Even where service castes have been unable to withdraw fully from 
lowering roles, they have on occasion attempted to withdraw from the 
most negative aspects of these roles, and displaced these on to yet lower 
status groups. Today, for example, members of the Harijan Vannar house- 
hold serving Pallars have themselves rejected the strong indication of 
subordination associated with the acceptance of death and menstrual 
polluted substances at Pallar funerals and puberty ceremonies, although 
they continue to carry out ‘priestly functions’ at these ntuals. A Chakkiliyar 
woman now removes cooked foodstuffs at the Pallar puberty rite and 
accepts the death-polluted rice placed on the corpse (vakkarici). A parallel 
instance of bifurcation of a service role into its positive and negative parts 
is found where the village washerman (Vannar) serves the low Nadar 
(Natar) caste” at their puberty rites, but refuses to accept ‘polluted’ cooked 
food. This is accepted instead by T. Paraiyar women. 

What I am suggesting is that the replicatory structure found in large, 
prosperous and differentiated Harijan communities, far from indicating 
consensus with a timeless ‘global Indian village culture’ (Moffatt 1979: 3) 
or arising from the operation of an ideology of purity and impurity, is 
generated by a historically specific process of status mobility involving a 
range of downward displacements, role bifurcations, trade-offs between 
status and resources, and the like. Paradoxically, strategies of status mobility, 
the rejection of ascriptions of inferiority and assertions of social indepen- 
dence and autonomy generate caste structures within Harijan communities 
which are more complex, more internally differentiated and more ranked 
than those of high castes; and this is equally true of Christian Harijans in 
Alapuram. There are reasons to believe that elaborate ranked inter-caste 
relations among Harijans are a relatively recent phenomenon arising from 
increased access to resources, migration, etc. (cf. Cohn 1959; Shah 1990: 
323). 


7 Nadars, traditionally toddy tappers but now also cultivators, are a significant caste group 
in Alapuram (6 per cent of the village’s population). Most are Catholic but four households 
are Protestant, one of which is the catechist. 
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Vil 
Continuing dependence, self-respect and the negotiability 
of service relations 


Unlike Alapuram Pallars, many Harijan groups lack the economic inde- 
pendence to withdraw from secure and remunerative dependency relations 
without the support of external agents (missionaries, voluntary agencies, 
etc.). There are, nonetheless, several important ways in which such groups— 
including the Paraiyar sub-castes of Alapuram—change or re-define their 
roles and relationships to increase their sense of dignity, self-respect and 
autonomy but without eroding the basis of their dependence or the security 
it affords. First, Protestant T. Paraiyars have mostly withdrawn from the 
generalised dependence as ‘village servants’, cattle scavengers and funeral 
servants, and restrict these services to their aiydvifu patrons and a small 
group of elite households (the headman, karnam [ex-village accountant] 
and two big Catholic Utaiyar families). Relationships are no longer heredi- 
tary and are devoid of extreme expressions of subordination. 

Second, Paraiyars (Hindu and Christian) in Alapuram have limited the 
degree of dependence on their patrons, partly by drawing on horizontal 
networks of support and reciprocal help, and partly through greater 
dependence on the market for work and credit. Third, some Paraiyar 
households limit the extent of their obligation to high caste aiyavitu by 
accepting a reduced form of patronage. Taking only a limited quanity of 
‘threshing floor sweepings’ rather than the full entitlement, for example, 
restricts the rights of the ‘lord’s house’ to the labour of the client, both in 
terms of the kinds of tasks the latter feel obliged to undertake, and who 
(i.e., whether men and women, or women only) is available for work. 
“Some Harijan households decline to accept kalattupati rice from their 
patrons at all and attempt to shift the relationship into a more cash-based 
contractual one. Correspondingly, Paraiyar households either refuse pres- 
tations—such as cooked food handouts, or gifts at festivals—indicative of 
their servitude, or ensure that only women or children of the household 
accept them. (The ‘downward displacement’ of ignominious roles and 
obligations from men to women in Harijan households indicates the unequal 
participation of women in social mobility, and the reproduction of sub- 
ordination in gender relations as a strategy in [male] Harijan status striving.) 
Another way in which Paraiyar clients in Alapuram challenge subordination 
and assert autonomy is to try to reciprocate gifts from patrons, usually in 
the form of raw vegetables or uncooked meat. 

Fourth, while continuing to perform lowering tasks such as cattle scaveng- 
ing, grave digging or drumming for patrons, T. Paraiyars of the village 
attempt to re-define the context in which these are performed, and re- 
negotiate the nature of the service relationship involved. In particular, T. 
Paraiyars have sought to remove low status Harijan services from tradi- 
tional ‘bound’ relations of servitude marked by obligation, low pay and 
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lack of respect, by manipulating the recognised conventions of remuneration 
and prestation (see Section IV). Service relationships which are non- 
hierarchical, without servitude (afimai illamai), are an aspired-to ideal of 
many low status ‘bound’ service castes attempting to alter their social 
position.” Harijans are not only looking for status-neutral contractual 
relations, although there is plenty of evidence to suggest that this is 
important, but also explicitly draw upon a model of honorific service to 
replace afimai relations. Thus Paraiyars attempt to replace the ignominious 
unmeasured kajļattupați-like prestations associated with their services—e,g., 
cooked food handouts—with prestations indicative of dignity and mutual 
respect. The model which provides an etiquette of mutual respect (mari- 
yätai) is the relationship between high status specialists—high caste temple 
drummers and priests—and their employers. Many T. Paraiyars now expect 
high caste households to request (rather than demand) their services such 
as drumming with conventional signs of respect (e.g., cash wrapped in 
betel leaf), to pay well (itself a mark of dignity and respect) and to provide 
additional gifts of raw rice, new cloth, etc. Indeed, T. Paraiyars in Ala- 
puram have themselves started playing the higher status temple drum 
(mélam) and ndkucuvaram (a double-reeded wind instrument), formerly 
only played by higher caste temple musicians. They have also begun to play 
at auspicious life-crisis rituals (e.g., weddings) as well as at funerals, and in 
other villages as well as in Alapuram. To use James Scott’s phrase, Parai- 
yars are looking for expressions of ‘patronage which is not patronising’ 
(1990: 197). 

While rarely able to obtain the extent of respect desired, T. Paraiyars are 
today selective about the kind of payments and prestations (and therefore 
the kind of relationships) that they are prepared to accept in providing 
their services. Individuals vary in the particular balance between economic 
reward and security gained, and social status conceded, through perform- 
ing ‘Untouchable’ services. While service to their atyavitu patrons, and the 
small village elite continues to involve expressions of dependence and 
subordination, T. Paraiyars will serve other high caste households (as 
cattle scavengers and funeral assistants) only if they are invited with 
respect and remunerated well. High caste families admit they no longer 
have the right (urimai) to these Paraiyar services. In what would be an 
irony from the ‘purity—pollution’ view of caste it is those (often more 
orthodox) high caste Hindu households—those unprepared to make the 
concession of status involved in meeting T. Paraiyar demands for respect— 
who end up having to bury their own cattle and dig their own graves. 
Clearly the social inferiority of T. Paraiyars here is defined by the social 
relationship, not the impurity of the action. In so far as it is relevant to 
caste status, the cultural definition of impurity is inseparable from the 


! Here, I offer a different interpretation from Dayid’s notion of a ‘mercantile schema’ set 
in contrast with an ‘aristocratic schema’ as ‘bound-mode’ contrasting ‘non bound-mode’ social 
relations (David 1977). 
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service relationship of which it is a powerful sign. As the Harijan Vannar, 
who had begun to re-define his own service relationship with Pallar patrons 
along the same lines put it: ‘work which is paid for in cash has no pollution’. 
Because they have always involved both religion and politics, status and 
power, the meanings of both the signs and the social relationships them- 
selves are increasingly negotiable, fluid and subject to change along with 
power relations in the village. 

In discussions with Alapuram Harijans on life in the past, present change 
and future aspirations, one word kept cropping up which, in combining the 
two notions of service (afimai) and impurity (tiffu), seemed to capture a 
sense of the ‘bad old life’. A range of actions (beef eating, cattle scaveng- 
ing, parai drumming, receiving threshing floor sweepings, extreme deference 
to high castes) and objects (the parai drum, the kompu horn) were all 
referred to as acinkam, meaning degrading, uncivilised, or unclean. This is 
consciously set in contrast to another set of actions and objects—the 
receipt of ‘honorific’ prestations, cash wages, the mélam drum, and nāku- 
cuvaram—which are all described as nakariyam, or civilised, polite, urbane 
(Fabricius 1972: 595). This contrast between acirikam and nakariyam, which 
incorporates notions of purity/impurity and servitude (afimai)/respect (mari- 
yatai), is also a way of describing perceived change in status and identity. In 
particular, what are ‘civilised’ are activities and identities not defined 
primarily by subordination in relation to high castes, but expressing inde- 
pendent and autonomous identities. 

In the 1940s Protestant missionaries supported T. Paraiyars in moves to 
assert a measure of independence and autonomy from high caste patrons. 
Missionaries also introduced changes in Paraiyar life-style (e.g., abandoning 
consumption of carrion meat) and provided the caste with its own centre of 
worship, ceremony and officiants, all of which represented concrete status 
gains. This, rather than abstract egalitarian ideals, was probably the central 
social factor in conversions. However, by the 1980s, with the departure of 
foreign missions, T. Paraiyars were again a dependent client group, and 
Protestant Christianity—often represented only by dilapidated chapels in 
the poorest Harijan sections of Ramnad villages—had itself become identi- 
fied with Paraiyar caste status. Despite its failure to bring about any short- 
term material improvement, or to challenge relations of servitude and 
dependence, the conversion of T. Paraiyars to Christianity was part of an 
assertion of autonomy, a bid to define their identity in ways other than 
service to and dependence on high caste patrons. Crucially, Christianity pro- 
vides a new social and religious identity which ‘does not depend on its 
acceptance and recognition by the higher castes’ (Forrester 1980: 77). Even 
while relations of dependence remained substantially unchanged, in T. 
Paraiyars’ own eyes, conversion to Christianity marked the end of beef 
eating (a practice defining Untouchable status), uncleanliness and impurity. It 
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represented a whole set of aspired-to relations of respect (mariydtai). In 
short, for T. Paraiyars Christianity was ndkariyam. 

Conversion is only one idiom for new and autonomous identities for 
dependent Harijan groups in Alapuram. The Hindu Necavar Paraiyars, 
who have to some extent been status rivals of Totti Paraiyars in Alapuram, 
have by contrast emphasised purity and Hindu orthodoxy. N. Paraiyars 
have themselves never performed the ‘untouchable services’ carried out 
by T. Paraiyars, but are in all other respects bound by the same relations of 
dependence. N. Paraiyars emphasise this difference, which is marked by 
the retention of Hindu religion (in Alapuram, but not in other neighbour- 
ing villages where N. Paraiyars are Christian). Their myths of origin, for 
example, establish their true identity as high caste weavers (k6liyapiffat), 
distancing themselves from polluting service tasks (Mosse 1986: 241). 
Nakariyam for N. Paraiyars has an orthodox Hindu flavour. They are able 
to exploit the anonymity of regional temples to obtain the services of 
Brahman priests and Sanskritic ritual, or use a highly Sanskritic Valluvar 
Pandaram (Harijan purohit) for village-based rituals. The independence 
and status of the caste is also marked by the possession of their own cult in 
the village. Like many low caste group cults, this was established following 
a status dispute concerning the relative rank of Totti and Necavar Paralyars 
in the festival of the village deity, Aiyanar. The Necavar cult—again like 
many autonomous group cults—focuses on one of Aiyanar’s inferior, violent 
and bloodthirsty watchman deities, Muniaiyar, and is located near the 
village boundary. The deity is more or less consciously taken to represent 
the social and status interests of the group, and like other divine beings 
with powers confined to the protection of interests of a delimited group (or 
territory) in competition with others, is conceived of as violent and blood- 
thirsty.” 

Not all Harijans in Alapuram have the resources necessary to make even 
limited redefinitions of service relations and assertions of autonomy. The 
few (Hindu) Chakkiliyar households in the village, who were afimai ser- 
vants to Pallars, lack the economic independence either to abandon inferior 


1 As I have argued elsewhere (Mosse 1986, following Reiniche 1979: 183-86), in offering a 
cult to such a deity the group accepts subordination (the same word describing social 
subordination gtrmai is sometimes used [ibid.]) ın return for the nght to protection afforded by 
it (protection from, among other things, attack by other inferior and violent deities [pollata 
cami]). The group’s ‘own’ (conta) deity, violent and located in the dangerous boundary zone 
of the village, nonetheless 1s potent and dangerous to other groups who are, in relation to the 
deity and its cult, ‘exterior’. As Reiniche puts it: 


‘La possession d'un dieu propre est le signe d'un pouvoir en puissance, st relatif soit-il, son 
sanctuaire, surtout s'il est situé à l'extérieur de la localué n'est-il pas toujours un lieu 
dangereux pour qui y est étranger?’ (ibid : 193). - 
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roles or to try to renegotiate their role vis-à-vis their patrons. In recent 
years, and as other Harijans have withdrawn from ‘untouchable services’, 
Chakkiliyars have widened the range of castes they serve. They alone have 
retained the generalised subordination formerly ascribéd to all Harijans. 
Concessions of status and dignity have material rewards, and Chakkiliyars 
maximise the returns and security that subordination and service in the 
village can still offer. 


Vill 
Pallar social mobility: Church service and festival honours 


The majority of Pallars in Alapuram are Roman Catholic. In marked 
contrast to the caste of the T. Paraiyars (and other low caste groups 
converted to Protestant Christianity in 19th and 20th century mass conver- 
sion movements), for whom conversion represented an assertion of auto- 
nomy, the conversion of Pallars (probably at the end of the 17th century) 
involved adoption of the code-of-conduct of their high caste Maravar 
overlords who converted at the time. The evidence is circumstantial, but if 
Pallars became Christians partly because Maravars converted, the conver- 
sion if anything expressed Pallar status as a dependent service group.” The 
social organisation of Christian worship formalised by the Jesuits in the 
village during the 18th and 19th centuries endorsed and legitimised this 
status (see Section IV). Nonetheless, during the 20th century the church 
provided the one area in which Pallars were able to find support for 
legitimate expression of their growing economic power and independence 
(described in Section III) and their claim to equal honour and status with 
high castes. This was principally because Pallars successfully exploited the 
missionary ideal of religious equality so as to gain access to rights in the 
church and festival honours which were the central indicators of caste 
status and honour in the village. Unlike other Harijan castes in the village, 
Pallars were able to make positive status claims, asserting not only inde- 
pendence from service relations, but positive honours and claims to the 
signs of dominance within the recognised institutions expressing caste 
honour and power, established by the church. Significantly, the missionaries 
offered this opportunity to Pallars in the 1930s, before they began support- 
ing Pallar rights to respect and dignity more directly. Moreover, the caste 
status struggles which focused on Christian festivals included Hindu as well 
as Christian Pallars. Indeed Hindu Pallars in the wider area were mobilised 


3 A large literature covers the subject of Untouchable conversion movements. See parti- 
cularly Fernandes (1981), Fishman (1941), Forrester (1977, 1980), Frykenberg (1976, 1981), 
Manickam (1977); Oddie (1975, 1977), Pickett (1933) This literature often fails to distinguish 
the very different histoncal circumstances of earlier Catholic and later Protestant group 
conversions. 
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to support struggles in which the honour of the caste, irrespective of 
religion, was represented.” 

Until the 20th century, Jesuit missionaries held that caste was a social 
rather than a religious phenomenon. Priests in Alapuram had no objection 
to caste so understood, but had always upheld ‘the right of all castes to 
render honour to the saints’ (Resumé: 318-19). While church honours 
(kovil mariyatai) and rights to carry the saints and processional chariots in 
the annual St. James festival were worldly honours to which castes could 
claim exclusive access, the opportunity of worshipping the saint by contri- 
buting money (vari) for a procession had to be open to all Christians, with 
or without ‘worldly honour’. Pallar participation in the festival as low 
Status village servants was emphatically without such honour. Likewise all 
castes had the right to enter the church and receive the sacrament, although 
here again the social subordination of Pallars was marked by receipt at the 
back of the church, at a separate rail and after high castes. 

From 1912, however, high caste ritual privilege began to be challenged. 
In that year the priest temporarily gave Pallars the honour of conducting a 
minor procession as part of the festival, and in 1919 church seating arrange- 
ments were changed to give Pallars greater equality in the receipt of the 
sacrament. The priest used the police and courts to enforce his ruling and 
to protect Pallars from high caste reactions. From 1924 Pallars began 
claiming the right to participate in the village festival as donors, rather than 
as village servants—that is, to receive church honours equally as contri- 
butors to the saint’s procession (manfakapafikdrars) rather than as low 
status Aufumpan village and church servants. In 1924 the priest reached an 
agreement with the high castes which entitled Pallars to receive K6vil 
mariydtai, but they were to receive the honours (betel and cloth) outside 
the church and from the hand of the cultivator caste (Utaiyar) headman, 
instead of inside and from the Vellalar catechist (kdévilpijfai) (Fr Veaux’s 
diary, 27.2.1924). During the following years high castes effectively resisted 
further concessions to Pallar claims to caste honour in the festival. In the 
1930s, therefore, Pallars withdrew from all service roles in the village 
festival, refusing to carry ceremonial torches or beat drums, and during the 
1940s withdrew from participation in the main village festival altogether. 
At the same time a secondary village festival, the feast of Our Lady of 
Lourdes (Lurnunata), provided the context for a more organised positive 
expression of Pallar independence and caste honour. 

From 1935 onwards Pallars came to control an increasing range of 
honours and privileges in this festival (e.g., organising the festival drama). 


* This is an indication of the way in which church festivals had become central institutions 
articulating caste status not just for Christians but within given localities (cf. Mosse, forth- 
coming a and b). In the 1850s and 1880s, church honours disputes between high castes had 
mobilised Hindu as well as Christian Utaiyars over a wide area (ibid.) 
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Growing militancy among Pallar youth generated repeated conflicts with 
high castes over these privileges, culminating in a clash in 1969 during 
which Pallars forcibly took over the novena procession. After this, and 
until 1982, Pallars retained the festival, a fact which is widely understood as 
a mark of caste honour and social standing. The fact that Pallars were able 
to dominate a festival associated with a major shrine—to carry the statues 
and conduct the procession—was unprecedented. Several Pallar groups 
had established independent Christian and Hindu shrines and cults in the 
locality, and in some cases had acquired prestige as public donors, cooking 
and distributing food to Pallars and other Harijan castes in public feasts. 
But these cases involve separate shrines with their own ritual functionaries 
and consequently separation from the chief source of status legitimation. 
One cult to Vannatu Cinnappar (St. Paul the Hermit), initiated in the 
1960s by a Pallar returning from Malaysia, focused on a shrine at the edge 
of the village (near the N. Paraiyar Muniaiyar shrine) but was never 
recognised by the priest, who refused to bless it. By contrast the ‘Our 
Lady’ of Lourdes shrine is central to the village, and its cult, like that of the 
Hindu cults of dominant castes of the village, involved all castes as well as 
members of other villages, and had the full endorsement of the church. 

During the 1970s as a result of a new educated youth leadership, this 
festival became the occasion for the further development of the caste’s 
political self-consciousness, and the focus of a widening network of Pallar 
regional contacts. From 1972 it was the focus of the new Pallar youth 
organisation, “The Ambedkar Club’, which wrote and staged increasingly 
social and political dramas for the festival, and by 1980 had become a 
forum for ‘consciousness raising’ and education in the ideology of an 
emerging state-wide Pallar caste association. The incorporation of wider 
forms of protest and political action into the festival and the prominence of 
a new educated youth leadership generated increasing disapproval from 
both the church and from within the Pallar community. This latter accounted 
for the regular eruption of Pallar factional conflict into the festival celeb- 
rations in the 1960s. 

At the main St. James village festival, activist Pallars challenged the 
exclusive privileges of high castes (e.g., carrying the statues, singing pro- 
cessional hymns) in increasingly direct and violent ways. As a result of the 
priests’ efforts to reorganise the festival so as to minimise these caste 
conflicts, Catholic castes began celebrating the festival in segregated parts 
as independent competing groups (rather than interdependent hierarchised 
parts), until finally the caste-based organisation of festivals and the manta- 
kapati system was abolished in a more vigorously anti-caste All India 
Catholic Bishops Conference in 1981. The subsequent democratisation of 
the festival, now celebrated on one day and managed by a committee with 
representatives from all castes, finally abolished high caste privileges. In 
1982 this resulted in widespread high caste boycott of the festival and its 


1 
t? 
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effective takeover by Pallars. In the longer term it meant the transformation 
of the village festival into a religious ceremony now disengaged from the 
local social order, in which participation has more to do with an individual’s 
relationship with the church than a social group’s place in local society 
(Mosse, forthcoming a, forthcoming b). This marked the end of the signi- 
ficance of the festival as a locus of Pallar mobilisation. 

Until 1982, the Catholic church in Alapuram was, like the Hindu temples 
analysed by Appadurai and Breckenridge, ‘the institutional context for the 
socia] mobilisation of lower caste groups’ (1976: 187). For Harijans, ex- 
cluded from Hindu temples, this was especially true of the Catholic church 
because, while it retained a hierarchy of statuses and ranked ritual roles, it 
allowed the participation of an otherwise excluded group, and enabled 
them to claim ritual status commensurate with their social and economic 
position. 

Unlike the strategies of other Harijan castes in the village, Pallars not 
only withdrew from subordinate service roles but also challenged the 
exclusivity of high caste privilege, and succeeded in gaining similar honours 
for their caste in a recognised institution, the church honours, which 
represented the most publicly accepted expression of power and status for 
Hindus and Christians in the village (Mosse, forthcoming a). Thus Pallar 
status mobility involved not only an assertion of autonomy and indepen- 
dence, but also appropriation of signs of dominance. In the process, the 
goal posts had moved and the significance of the honours changed, but by 
then Pallars of Alapuram were already exploring alternative strategies for 
mobilisation. 


Xx 
Non-violent direct action 


After Independence and with the passing of anti-untouchability legislation, 
Harijans potentially have the backing of the machinery of the state in their 
struggle against persisting social disabilities. In most cases, however, in the 
absence of external intervention on their behalf, the sanctions of local 
dominant castes, backed by their collective resources, operate with more 
speed, force and certainty against Harijans’ protest than does the law to 
support it. In this context the organised protest against untouchability led 
by Catholic Pallars in Alapuram, which took place in 1969, their successful 
breaking of traditional exclusions (to teashop entry), their resistance to 
subsequent sanctions and reprisals and their effective employment of the 
forces of the state for protection are exceptional. These political actions 
consolidated status gains made in the church at the same time (1969). The 
strategy, now commonplace in rural Tamil Nadu, involved writing peti- 
tions to the police citing instances of the illegal practice of untouchability 
by named high caste individuals followed by the public (and in the event 
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violently opposed) demonstration of Harijan rights, in this case through 
forced entry into the village teashop. Following this, Alapuram Pallars 
staged a three-day public fast in front of the Our Lady of Lourdes shrine 
supporting a written petition against the ‘oppression of untouchability’, 
which was to be sent to the District Collector, and set out specific demands. 
These included the demand for equal treatment in teashops, access to 
reservoirs, wells and temples, freedom from servile work (atimai vélai, 
grave digging, etc.), respect in forms of address, and a prohibition on the 
imposition of sanctions on Harijans who claimed these rights. 

Pallars secured police protection and support from the same widening 
local caste network as contributed to the festival celebrations for a further 
attempt at direct action and teashop entry. When this failed a larger 
mobilisation of the caste at a nearby market town was organised. The 
threat of violent high caste opposition resulted in police intervention and 
dispersal of the mass meeting. This did not, however, prevent high caste 
reprisals in the form of arson, widespread damage to Pallar property in the 
village and the cancellation of Pallar sharecrop tenancies. Several Harijan 
and high caste arrests were made. Pallar leaders sent further petitions 
detailing high caste intimidation and violence against them to the Collector 
and police, and made representation to the Chief Minister of the state. A 
minister was sent from Madras to chair a reconciliation meeting which in 
the event affirmed Pallar rights, warned against further intimidation and 
authorised police protection for certain Alapuram Pallars. 

These events dramatically widened Pallar networks” and demonstrated 
the efficacy of organised mass action and appeals to the state. Whereas 
earlier Pallar claims to honour rested on rights as Christians endorsed by 
the church, they now rested on rights as citizens of India, and their special 
status as Scheduled Castes, endorsed by the state and protected by the law 
and its forces. Non-Pallar participation in this action was, however, nomi- 
nal. In effect Pallars were able to make their own specific concerns more 
universally valid by articulating wider and more universal identities— 
‘Scheduled Caste’, ‘Harijan’, ‘citizen of India’—without apparently in any 
way minimising their social distance from other (lower) Harijan castes. 


x 
New symbolic resources for social mobility 


Until the 1980s the Catholic church provided the local context in which 
Pallars could assert the distinctive honour of their caste, while at the same 
time mobilising support through the articulation of a common Scheduled 
Caste identity. As the church increasingly resisted validation of caste 


2 Through these networks, which included Pallars working abroad, an estimated Rs 17,000 
were raised for the programme of action. 
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identity, Alapuram Pallars have drawn on other wider (non-local) links to 
achieve this. Contacts with the emerging Pallar caste association, the 
Teventira Kula Velalar Cankam, was one source which offered new sym- 
bolic resources for validating a positive Pallar identity. Formed in 1983, the 
Cankam exists to petition the government and promote the interests of 
Pallars, and to provide Pallars with a new dignity and political identity. The 
discourse of the Cankam concerns the past. Two ‘historical’ texts” in 
particular establish the legitimacy of Pallar status claims in terms of the 
caste’s original and authentic supremacy as warrior kings (mūvēntar) and 
original settiers of fertile river tracts (vé/djar). The histories explicitly 
distance Pallars from the less cultured indigenous ‘jungle tribes’. In com- 
mon with other reformist or ‘Sanskritising’ untouchable movements, this 
discourse represents contemporary struggles as recovery of a lost past and 
reclamation of rights associated with a true superior social identity (cf. 
Cohn 1959: 207-208; Lynch 1969: 70-74; 1972: 97-112). The discourse is 
not anti-caste and specifically avoids the identification of Pallars with other 
Harijan castes.* Unlike the discourse of other ‘Dalit’ movements (see 
later) it is neither anti-Brahman nor anti-Hindu,” since the cause of 
immediate oppression is located in the non-Brahman social groups presently 
wielding power in the Dravidian Nationalist Parties, and the locally domi- 
nant “Backward Castes’. As a model of reality helping to resolve the 
contradiction of experienced change and mobility with the persisting fact of 
discrimination, the Cankam’s discourse evidently has some force. Its func- 
tion as a model ‘for reality’, having dynamic and motivational power for 
change (Lynch 1972: 102) has, however, been far more limited. The 
mobilisation of grassroots support for the Cankam in Alapuram was only 
briefly successful in 1984, when it was hoped that resources might be raised 
to found a village high school under Pallar management. Educational 
institutions have become recognised currency in public assertions of caste 
power and influence in recent decades and the move would undoubtedly 
have brought opposition both from high castes, as well as from the church 
whose control of education would have been challenged. In the event, the 
Pallar initiative failed and the St. James High School was established in 
1984 under church management. 


> Müvēntar yar (‘Who were the three great Tamil kings’) and VéJdJar yar (‘Who are/were 
the Velalars’), both books written by Deva Asirvatam (1977, 1981). 

™ Recently, the Cankam has formed part of a new political party the PMK (Pattali Makkal 
Kacci), which has gained prominence principally as the political vehicle for Vanniyars, a 
Backward Caste concentrated in Arcot distnct. Vanniyar political organisation has primarily 
been in opposition to Parayar Harijans, and this rivalry has produced some of the most 
violent caste conflict in the state in recent years. 

* The Teventira Kula Velalar Cankam has on a number of occasions passed resolutions to 
reject the government’s attempt to change the collective term for Scheduled Castes to Adi 
Dravida (“original Dravidians’). They strongly reject the idea of Pallars being inheritors of 
some pre-Tamil culture which would associate them with the inferior ‘jungle tribes’. 
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Despite short-lived local support, the Cankam’s leaders feel strongly 
that a new sense of identity and dignity is a precondition for the effective 
assertion of Pallar social and political rights and the removal of social 
stigma. This identity means, moreover, that Pallar claims (vis-a-vis other 
Harijan castes) to a proportionate share of benefits under the state’s 
measures for positive discrimination for Scheduled Castes need not be 
conceived of as recognition of lowness and inferiority* or the receipt of 
charity, but as claiming back a small part of what is rightfully theirs.” The 
Cankam also endorses Pallars’ Christian identity and has lobbied on the 
right of Pallars as Christians to receive the privileges extended to Hindu 
Harijans. This issue arises because the state, since the passing of the 
Government of India (Scheduled Castes) Order in 1936, has implicitly held 
a religious theory of caste as a Hindu institution which does not admit its 
existence in convert communities who, irrespective of caste origin, are 
categorised under the lower priority category of Other Backward Classes 
(Kananaikil 1983: 12).¥ 


XI 
New religious identities 


The denial to Christian Harijans of access to an increasingly significant 
volume of state aid and the persistence of caste discrimination within the 
church threaten to undermine the material and social benefits associated 
with Christian identity. Continued experience of caste discrimination in 
church institutions which no longer offer opportunities to legitimise status 
ambitions, together with a sense of the inadequacy of political means to 
social change, have in other parts of Ramnad and Tirunelveli districts 
prompted a small number of Catholic (and Hindu) Pallars to convert to 
Islam. In the celebrated case of the Tirunelveli village of Meenakshipuram 
the Pallar conversions had the immediate and dramatic effect of focusing 
national attention on the issues of caste discrimination (Mathew 1982: 
1069). This not only made it clear that conversion and alternative religious 
identity remains an important ‘idiom of mobility’ among Harijans, but also 
that conversion had become an increasingly political issue. Indeed, in this 
instance social factors in conversion have apparently more to do with the 
political gains from religious protest than the material gains from new 


= That access to new resources made available by the state requires assertions of inferiority 
is a problem faced by several political movements for self-réspect anne Harijans (cf. Isaacs 
1965: 114; Rudolph and Rudolph 1967: 150). 

7 Deva Asirvatam (personal communication) and letter to the adic express (16 April 
1980). 

* Exceptions to this are Scheduled Caste converts to Sikhism (from 1956) and Buddhism 
(from 1960) (Kananaikil 1983: 15). 
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patrons, despite the allegations that Middle East money was involved in 
the Meenakshipuram case. 

In Alapuram and its environs Pallar conversions to Islam have not taken 
place despite the relatively large Muslim population in the area. Indeed, 
several Pallar leaders do not support the recent conversions, arguing that 
they involve surrender of the very Pallar identity which had been the basis 
of political mobilisation. While not ceasing to consider themselves Christians 
(the adoption of Hindu names for job and loan applications notwithstand- 
ing), some Catholic Pallars, like Harijan Christians in other areas, have 
turned to more strongly egalitarian, heterodox Christian cults (Alexander 
1972: 156-57). In 1983 growing numbers of Pallars were joining, or talking 
about joining, an egalitarian Pentecostal sect in the village. Notably, those 
who have joined are mostly the better-off households or migrants returned 
from abroad, those for whom, like their Meenakshipuram counterparts, 
discrimination on the basis of caste is felt most acutely. While radical in its 
rejection of caste and all vestiges of priestly and episcopal rank and 
authority, Pentecostalism is politically conservative and more compatible 
with the consolidation of new economic gains than the radicalism of new 
Catholic priests in the village. 

In response to criticism, the Catholic church has begun to take a higher 
profile stand against caste. During the last six years, priests in Alapuram 
have begun to take direct action on social issues. This combines an explicit 
stand against caste, the elimination of the remaining caste privileges in the 
church (e.g., seating arrangements, separate funeral biers or acantis) and 
the democratisation of church decision-making through the establishment 
of a structure of ‘parish councils’. While this has added to the strength of 
the majority low caste (Natar and Pallar) population of the parish, there 
are no longer direct opportunities for the ritual expression of caste honour 
here or in the celebration of festivals, which now emphasise residential 
(village) rather than caste identities. Nonetheless, the social action of the 
Roman Catholic priests remains relevant to local caste conflicts, and a 
challenge to the dominance of high caste groups. The continued relevance 
of the idiom of ritual honours in this was manifest recently (1990) in a 
paradoxical event in which high caste Hindus and Christians were organised 
by the Hindu fundamentalist Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS) to 
protest at the priest’s attack on caste and denial of caste privileges to high 
caste Christians in the church festivals. 

This incident notwithstanding, the social and political activities of radical 
priests in the parish” have not emphasised caste as a basis of social action. 
Indeed, there has been a deliberate effort to avoid the canalisation of new 


2 This contrasts with approaches by other Catholic priests in the district, who have focused 
on Untouchables. 
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‘development’ effort into pre-existing social tensions. From 1985 the priest 
of Alapuram began organising mixed caste youth and women’s groups in 
the 73 villages of the parish. The educational and ‘animation’ work which 
focused on these groups and drew on Paulo Freire’s techniques of ‘con- 
Scientisation’ was organised by a ‘core team’ of educated youth and teachers 
from high castes as well as Harijans. The analysis employed emphasises 
class identities, economic exploitation and injustice of the government and 
the ‘ruling classes’. Action on issues of untouchability—withdrawal from 
grave digging and provision of other funeral services—where it takes place 
emphasises the issue of human dignity, not caste honour, and is undertaken 
by the mixed caste youth groups. 


XII 
Discussion 


Through the manipulation of accepted religious and ritual signs of status 
and dominance, Christian and Hindu Harijans have challenged the extreme 
dependence which customarily defines Harijan social identity. This not 
only involves abandoning subordinate service roles and relationships or 
modifying them through strategic employment of the idioms of the market 
or high status service roles, but also (in certain cases) the acquisition of 
dependent clients of their own (replicating hierarchy in the process). 
Assertions of power and independence are expressed in new religious 
identities (or new access to Sanskritic ritual), and in the control of inde- 
pendent shrines and cults (Hindu and Christian). Yet more significantly 
through the institution of church festival honours, Catholic Pallars have 
appropriated key signifiers of dominance, relocating themselves from the 
periphery to the ritual centre of the village. Finally, some Harijans have 
made use of a validating mythology which employs the same discourse of 
kingship and authority as does that of -dominant groups (Dirks 1987) to 
assert status and separation from other lower castes. 

Participation in efforts of social mobility among Harijan castes has been 
uneven and determined by the economic power of the households within 
them (the very unequal participation by gender is properly the subject of a 
separate discussion). At the same time missionaries provided a type of 
patronage which, by changing the local balance of power, increased the 
options for status striving among Christian groups who might not otherwise 
have risked assertions of social autonomy, or who did not have the eco- 
nomic resources to sustain them. Nonetheless, status gains have often been 
sought as much to mark superiority over other Harijan castes as equality 
with upper castes. There is a conspicuous absence of unity or common 
politico-cultural identity in efforts of social mobility among Alapuram 
Harijans, which, if anything, underscore or amplify the separate Harijan 
caste identities. 
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The evidence from Alapuram shows that social protest need not be 
premised upon cultural disjunction, and that cultural consensus does not 
imply political conservatism. (Perhaps there is a common tendency to 
overstate both the cultural or value disjunction associated with different or 
competing interests, and the political implications of cultural consensus). 
Harijan strategies of social mobility in Alapuram clearly do not generate a 
new discourse. They are not counter-cultural and do not signify withdrawal 
from the dominant cultural idioms, but, like ‘Sanskritisation’, often use 
these with militancy to express and validate aspirations of autonomy and 
independence. Moreover, the new equalities and identities offered by 
Christianity have served these ends rather than provided an escape from 
the hierarchical system itself. The religious egalitarianism of the Catholic 
church has been exploited by Alapuram Harijans not to abandon hierarchy, 
but as a means to gain access to positive indicators of a social and religious 
identity which has never been strongly Brahmanical. It was the removal of 
key exclusions imposed on Harijans in relation to Hindu temples which 
made this form of status striving particularly important at Christian festivals.” 

Elsewhere too, Harijans have exploited new egalitarian ideologies, not 
to abolish caste rank but to achieve status within it. The involvement of low 
castes in the Arya Samaj is a case in point. Sharma observes that despite 
the egalitarian ideals of the movement’s urban campaigners, for whom 
caste was an archaic and irrational system of social barriers standing in the 
way of the revival of a truly universal vedic Hinduism and national culture, 
for the Untouchables the problem was not ‘caste’ in the abstract, but how 
to succeed in overcoming their own particular disabilities (1976: 215, 233; 
see also mobility movements discussed in Aiyappan [1965]; Cohn [1955, 
1959]; Rao [1974]). 

For much of the century-long struggie, high caste political dominance 


* This differs from those contexts in which it is argued that Harijans have embraced 
indigenous and foreign egalitarian teaching as a means to reject the dominant values of caste 
society. Early bhakti (monotheistic devotional) movements which stressed equality and social 
reform—and whose saint-heroes have become the symbolic focus for more recent movements 
of political mobilisation—and anti-caste conversion movements to Buddhism, for example, 
have been interpreted in this way (cf. Cohn 1955, 1959; Juergensmeyer 1982; Lele 1980; 
Miller 1966; Nemade 1980). For much of its history, Catholicism in Ramnad perhaps bears 
closer resemblance to the bhakti tradition in Tamil areas which, originating as an elitist 
synthesis, became popularised, not because the equality it preached found mass grassroots 
support from low castes, but because it was adopted by the rulers, and became institutional- 
ised as an avenue for claims to ritual status by local peasant elites attempting to consolidate an 
alliance with Brahmans (Appadurai 1977, 1981: 63-104; Hardy 1983; Stein 1968). What 
temple-based devotional religion did in Tamil Nadu was to provide a hierarchy of statuses and 
ranked ritual roles within which ‘a powerful and populous part of Hindu society (formerly 
excluded by criteria of purity by birth) was [able] to enjoy ritual rank commensurate with its 
ranking in other aspects of south Indian life’ (Stein 1968: 81). The Catholic church in 
Alapuram offered these opportunities to economically mobile castes of low or ambiguous 
status. 
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has been challenged through ritual and symbolic action. Such action is 
clearly political even though, ironically, it initially found missionary sup- 
port because it was conceived and expressed in terms of religious rights. 
Pallar struggles over church honours in the festivals are no less political 
than their direct action against untouchability. Claims to prestations indi- 
cative of respect, to payment in cash, or to ritual honours, all concern 
power. Since the meanings of certain symbolic actions are defined by the 
power relations which they signify, these meanings have themselves under- 
gone shifts along with changes in social relations.” Cattle scavenging and 
funeral drumming are less polluting than they were, and drinking tea 
outside the teashop is today a mark of social distinction. Accommodations 
to these changes are sometimes made easier by reference to (or rationalised in 
terms of) other signs of change: thus (I have been told) a person of any 
caste can sit on the new veranda made of cement, and water carried in a 
plastic pot by a Chakkiliyar servant would not confer the pollution of a 
‘mud’ pot. As certain expressions of power and status (e.g., restrictions on 
dress or festival roles) have become obsolete in the contest of power, so 
new expressions such as control of the village high school have been 
acquired. But nonetheless caste conflicts over ritual privileges still continue. 
Recent conflicts over high caste claims to the right to exclusive celebration 
of festivals or use of their own funeral bier (Mosse, n.d.) are recent 
examples. Perhaps, as Dirks suggests, as real dominance is eliminated by 
economic and politial changes, these signifiers of former dominance re- 
main—an increasingly autonomous and ‘fetishised’ currency of status—as 
sources of competition and conflict (1987: 339). 

Pallar strategies of mobility diversified after Independence. In legitimis- 
ing mass action the new youth leadership employed both the Gandhian 
strategy of satyagraha and fasting, and the name of Dr. Ambedkar as a 
national symbol of Harijan protest. Public action, police protection and 
mass support, all part of church festival conflicts, were extended and 
combined with direct claims to the state for support of their nghts as 
Scheduled Castes. 

In the course of their social mobility, Pallars have employed different 
identities, projecting themselves as Christians, Scheduled Castes, “Teven- 
dira Velalars’, or ‘oppressed classes’ to gain access to patronage, political 
support and resources.” These identities have been manipulated in ways 
which both maximise access to new resources (material and political) and 
promote the particular interests. and caste honour of Pallars (e.g., as 


3 Sometimes they are reversed. In Alapuram, groups of powerful high caste men no longer 
take tea inside the village teashop. Instead they are served outside, using separate cups which 
resemble those formerly used by Harijans. 

2 Most recently Pallars, through the Teventira Kula Velalar Cankam, have found common 
political ground with the Backward Caste Vanniyar category of castes in the PMK (Pattali 
Makkal Katchi) party. 
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expressed in church honours or the mythology of the Cankam). Much 
current action, therefore, concerns claiming and ensuring access to state 
benefits—but with dignity. 

More and more, Harijan status striving articulates non-relationally defined 
identities and forms of action which go beyond the ‘moral community’ of 
the village, whose reciprocity and security is rejected for the hierarchy and 
subordination it implies. On an economic plane, for example, Harijans in 
Ramnad seek security against the hazards of drought through seasonal 
migration rather than entering dependency relations. For some, although 
not as yet for Harijans of Alapuram, this goes along with the articulation of 
new identities which do now consciously challenge the cultural and political 
hegemony of high castes. 

The discourse of oppression and liberation of Untouchables increasingly 
focuses on the concept ‘Dalit’. Loosely meaning ‘the oppressed, down- 
trodden or broken’, the term explicitly rejects both the Gandhian effort to 
include Untouchables within the Hindu majority, as is implied in the label 
‘Harijan’, or ‘people of God’, and the socialist or communist prioritisation 
of class identity over caste and ethnicity. The label ‘Dalit’ implies the 
conscious assertion of socio-religious and political identities which are 
separate. from the dominant Hindu (often conceived as Brahmanic) culture. 
In doing so, Dalit leaders draw on the ‘counter-cultural’ discourses of 
Jyotirao Phule (in Maharashtra), E.V. Ramaswami (Periyar) (in Tamil 
Nadu) and most particularly of B.R. Ambedkar. Arguably, the rejection 
of Hinduism, which was an important part of Maharashtrian and Tamil 
non-Brahman movements from the 1920s onwards, and the assertion of the 
distinctive cultural identity of Dalits finds increasing focus with the political 
rise of militant Hinduism and its implicit reassertion of hierarchy (Omvedt 
1990). This is certainly the context in which religious conversion as an 
idiom of Harijan mobility has regained its political force. 

Dalit writers (in Maharashtra and Karnataka) focus on the articulation 
of a distinct Dalit identity, history and culture with its own symbols and 
myths drawn from non-Sanskritic religious traditions (e.g., Ayrookuzhiel 
1983). For Christian Dalits, an emerging Dalit Theology™ also emphasises 
the authenticity of Indian subaltern religious traditions and the need to 
draw on them in constructing a ‘theology from below’ (Irudayaraj 1990; 
Prabhaker 1989). Dalit theology writings, as might be expected, give 
attention to caste discriminations within the church and the disabilities of 
Christian Dalits. These discourses emphasise separate and distinctive 
identities for Untouchables (and other oppressed groups)—that is, identi- 
ties not dependent upon established social relationships. The popularity of 
such identities among Harijan communities is likely to depend upon the 


> A term first used following the first National Conference of Christian Dalits in 1985, 
organised by the Christian Dalit Liberation Movement (Prabhaker 1989: 35). 
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extent to which social and economic changes do give Harijans the basis for 
more widely organised assertions of independence from the increasingly 
organised and locally dominant Backward Castes, who stand most to lose 
by Dalit mobilisation. The fact that for the vast majority of Harijan 
communities this is far from the case may well be one reason why the “Dalit 
movement’ is weak in Tamil Nadu. 


GLOSSARY 


Most local terms are explained where they occur in the text. This glossary includes terms 
which are used repeatedly in the paper. For service caste names, the respectful and currently 
used ending ‘-ar’ is employed rather than the formerly common (and disrespectful) ‘-an’ (i.e., 
Pallar or Paraiyar, rather than Pallan or Paratyan). Diacritics on proper names are omitted 
after their first appearance in the text. 


alyavitu — patron household 

ampattan — village barber 

atimai — a tied labourer, obligatory service 

cammanti — affinal relatives 

Cantiyakappar — St. James the Greater 

Chakkijiyar — leather worker caste 

cuvantaram — payment to a village servant, formerly as a specific share of the 


harvest divided on the threshing floor 
kalamputikkira vitu — Harijan servant household 


kajattupatinellu — quantities of paddy received by Harijan servants on the threshing 
floor (kalam), threshing floor sweepings; also a measure of paddy 

kovil — church or temple 

kévil mariyatai — temple/church honours presented at festivals 

kövilpiļlai — Vellalar Catholic catechist 

kufimakan — ‘son of the village’—a village servant 

kufumpan ~ Pallar caste measurer of ‘shares’ (varam) on the threshing floor 

Lirtumata - Our Lady of Lourdes 

mantakapati — payment for the saint or deity to be taken in procession on one of 
the nights of a festival 

mantakapatikfrars — family, caste or village group holding a manfakapati 

marakkal — a paddy measure 

Maravar — former ruling caste of Ramnad 

mariyatai — respect, honour 

Nadar — toddy tapper caste 

nakariyam — civility, urbanity 

Necavar Paraiyar — Hindu, Paratyar sub-caste 

Pajlar — major Untouchable cultivator/labourer caste 

parai, tappu — Paraiyar drum made from calf skin 

pantaram — Pallar Catholic catechist 

Potera Vannar — Harijan washerman/barber, serving Pallars 

teccanai (sk. daksina) — an honorific prestation (gift) to a high status ritual specialist 

tofti — a Paraiyar village servant 

Totti Paratyar — Protestant Christian Paraiyar sub-caste 

Utatyar — agricultural caste 

vannan ~ village dhobi (washerman) 

Ve)jalar — high status non-Brahman caste, village accountants and catechists 


véttiyan — village woodcutter and grave digger 
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Of the religious and the (non-)feminine: 
Open questions’ 


: Sasheej Hegde 


Seemanthini Niranjana 


One does not represent, one engenders and traverses. 
— Deleuze and Guattari 


Under what might seem to many a perplexing title, “Of the religious and 
the (non-)feminine: Open questions’, we are going to suggest an introduc- 
tion to a reconsideration of some themes in the anthropological analysis of 
‘Hinduism’. But we shall do so almost exclusively on the basis of an 
ethnography,” drawing attention in particular to a local configuration, to 
the work of the religious (as expressed in a ritual idiom) within it and, what 
is more, proffered from within spaces sensitive to questions of gender and 
hierarchy. 

The locus of our reading concerns less an internal structure of relations— 
of, say, identifying the forms characteristic of or obtaining within ‘hier- 
archy’ (Dumont, clearly, is the authority here, but see, for some critical 
remarks, Needham [1987]). Rather, it concerns the relations themselves— 
of reflecting upon, re-tracing, what these come to or make possible. 
Wittgenstein’s turn of phrase can perhaps serve us here—‘What is correct 
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and interesting is not to say: this proceeded from that, but: it could have 
thus proceeded’ (cited in Cioffi 1981: 216). The burden of meaning has 
thus been shifted: from positing ‘hierarchy’, or even contemplating its 
ethnographic retrieval, fo preparing for and contributing towards a deter- 
mination of what is taking place within community, within the confines of 
the hiera’chical horizon. Thus, it is not only the relations themselves that 
will be scrutinised; it is also the space(s) which these relations occupy or 
found tha, have to be grasped.’ 

These are somewhat abstract considerations. It may help to crystallise 
them around the ethnography. The maxim formulated at the very outset of 
this paper—that one does not represent, one engenders and traverses—will 
orient our strategies and make possible our juxtapositions. 


I 
Margins 
Taking on harake; observing vrata 


Gangamma: a mild-demeanoured Kuruba (a lower caste, non-dominant 
group) woman. Mother of four. Her world has been rudely shaken by 
rumours of her mason husband’s infidelity. She is narrating her troubles 
to visiting relatives, when one amongst them suddenly begins to shake 
violently and speaks through a trance-like state. It is revealed that some 
of her problems derive largely from certain lapses on her part. ‘Correct 
these lapses, and your troubles will cease.” The lapses are not verbalised. 
Gangamma begins airing her memories ... , stopping only when she 
locates the event on which to nail her lapse. 

‘Some years back I had taken a vow (harake) before our household 
deity. “I have three daughters”, I said, “let the next one be a son, both 
for my sake and the family’s. If my wish is fulfilled, then I will have a 
silver object made for you. The boy’s first tonsure will also be offered.” 
It is now over a year since Girisha was born. We had his tonsure done, 
but given our financial state, it has been impossible to have the silver 
object made. He has fulfilled my desires, but Pve failed to fully honour 
my part of the agreement. See. . . look at these eruptions on the child’s 
skin. It is because god is dissatisfied . ... and maybe, that’s why my 
husband has gone astray too... .’ 


3 There is always a risk, when the problem of the relations themselves is addressed, of 
raising relations to the status of a substantive (in which case they would cease to be relational). 
Our approach, however, remains prudent, a question of a stronger recasting of the problem. 
It would be necessary, 1n any case, to examine a certain given relation and what is presup- 
posed by every conception of relation. Not to say the least, our paper may also be construed 
as a prolegomenon to such a task. 
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. . - Harake: a conditional vow, a ritual arrangement, transacting the 
‘individual’ with the divine. The contexts of its emergence are varied, as 
are the terms of its conditionality. (The foregoing is only a case, an 
illustration.) 

Harake hottukolluvudu: not as a blessing or a boon to be had for the 
asking, but as something to be ‘taken on’ (hottukolluvudu). To take on 
harake, to seek a deity’s intervention in the gratification of problems—te it 
one’s own or a loved one’s illness, continued misfortunes or failures of 
various kinds, a delayed marriage, childlessness, or even unemployment; 
but also incorporating a promise of repayment for favours bestowed, the 
‘repayment’ taking such forms as special offerings to the concerned deity, 
the rendering of specific forms of worship, gifts of money, the sacrifice of 
fowl and other animals, or even undergoing physical trials as a proof of 
one’s gratitude to the divine—acts often culminating in renewed or height- 
ened devotion. 

Harake, then, translates into a sort of pact that must be honoured. 
Frequently, the ‘taking on’ of a karake is closely related to obstacles, 
perceived or experienced, in the progression through stages (such as mar- 
riage, or childbirth) of the life-cycle. And yet, while the fulfilment of a 
harake vow may coincide with or, sometimes, form part of, a particular 
life-cycle ritual (for instance, offering the hair of an infant to god, or the 
mandatory visit of a newly married couple to the temple where a harake 
had been taken), it is important to insist on a distinction between the two 
ritual acts. For one, life-cycle rituals (say, a marriage rite), while incorpor- 
ating a definite reference to the religious, are, by definition, ‘one-shot’ 
events, quite unlike the cyclical and indeed repetitive quality of such 
configurations as harake (or even, as we shall present later, vrata, uru 
habba and jatre). 

It is this continuity in flow: and pattern which carries us from harake to 
vrata. 


* 


The conditionality underwriting karake turns inward in what can be depicted 
as an obligatory ritual observance: vrata. 


Seethamma looks older than her 40 years. Her face is lined with worry. 
A proper match for her daughter Revathi has yet to be found from 
within the Brahmin community. Revathi is in her early 20s, has moder- 
ately regular features and is hardworking. Her family is prepared to 
provide a fairly sizeable dowry. The cause for delay in her marriage 
seems inexplicable. 

Seethamma: ‘I had taken a vow (karake) that if Revathi’s marriage is 
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fixed, she would undertake a vrata to preserve her sowmangalya. I 
myself had observed the Mangala Gowri vrata, to ensure the well-being 
of all in the family. In spite of it, the auspicious moment has not arrived. 
Who knows what is written on her forehead? We have been told that the 
next few years are not very good for her. Maybe she should begin a vrata 
right now so that she gets a good husband later.’ 


Vrata: an obligatory rite, an observance experienced as a duty by women 
within the domestic sphere. ‘Observing/performing’ vrata, vrata acharisu- 
vudu: an axis, a medium, invoking the beneficience of the divine, for 
ushering in the well-being of husband and children and, by implication, 
reinforcing one’s own location as wife and mother. The contexts of its 
observance, therefore, are neither entirely varied nor multiple; and, what 
is more, can over time get transformed into a more enduring social rite 
(habba). 

Sometimes, what is or began as a conditional vow (harake) can, with its 
fulfilment, transform into an obligatory rite (vrata), as exemplified by the 
instance of Seethamma and her daughter. However, it would be misleading 
to gloss harake as a ‘short-term vow’ (Hanchett 1988: 301), contrasting it, 
in effect, with vrata as a more prolonged vow, for their very natures are 
distinct. ‘To take on’ harake (karake hottukolluvudu) is, at the very point 
of initiation itself, different from the ‘observance/performance’ of a vrata 
(vrata acharisuvudu). The latter is elaborately ritualistic, with definite 
procedures to be followed in its observance/performance, a feature absent 
in a harake, where the pact entered into can vary depending upon the 
perceptions, capacities and inclinations of the person taking on the vow. 
Demanding a pledge of devotion and commitment on the part of the 
woman undertaking it, vrata observance establishes, besides, a personal 
and prolonged relationship with a deity. Also, a vrata is almost entirely 
myth-based, its observance/performance including a narration of legendary 
stories tracing its emergence, the widespread devotion it attracted, and 
guidelines as to how it is to be performed. The ‘transformation’ of harake 
into vrata, therefore, is not necessarily an inevitability, but is the result of 
the devotional attachments formed by particular women, whose religious 
practices then begin to take on a structured character. We will return to 
this theme in the next section. 

By and large, however, unlike harake which is more prevalent among 
lower castes, vratas constitute a major chunk of the religious observances 
of upper caste women. A large majority of the Brahmin and Lingayat 
women in the village undertook such vratas, prominent among these being 
the Mangala Gowri vrata. While the tradition of vrata observance suggests 
that it is optional, it is, however, rendered obligatory in effect by the 
insistence that it is one of the duties of a pativrate. Directed toward 
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preserving the well-being of the husband, this vrata, by implication, is 
concerned with protecting the state of a sowbhagyavati. It is also known to 
bestow long life on a son and to destroy possibilities of a daughter’s 
widowhood. Essentially, Gowri is worshipped as a ‘married woman god- 
dess’, and is perceived as the protector and benefactor of married women. 
Apart from the objectives toward which these vratas are directed, the very 
course of their observance—whether in terms of fasting, observing madi 
and other rules of pollution, or undertaking related acts of worship—intro- 
duces changes in the daily routines of life and the perceptions of people. 

A point to note: it is possible for a vrata to assume, over time, the status 
of habba (festival). Though this is specific to certain castes, or even to 
certain families within a caste, the regular observance of a ritual over 
several generations of a lineage, or by several families of a sub-caste, 
confers on it a certain fixity, in ritual time and space, so as to be designated 
habba. For instance, unmarried girls as well as married women from the 
higher castes in the village regularly celebrate such vrata-based festivals as 
Varamahalakshmi and Gandana Puje. The latter is for the protection of 
wifely status, and is celebrated as a mark of gratitude to Shiva for having 
granted sowmangalya to women. Varamahalakshmi is a similar rite, oriented 
to ensuring an increase in wealth, grain and male offspring. Its accompany- 
ing myth begins with a recommendation that this is a ritual which will 
ensure the well-being and prosperity of all who perform it, followed by 
shorter stories demonstrating its efficacy in particular cases. Besides recit- 
ing these mythical stories, women celebrating this festival also gain re- 
assurance by hearing of other women who have benefited from it, seeking 
thereby to relate it to the problems or suffering in their own lives, brought 
on either by poverty, childlessness or marital/familial discord. 

As can be gathered from the ritual spaces carved by these margins, 
women function as the conduits through which flows of well-being are 
invoked and ushered in. These flows, premised on the ‘strength’ of a 
woman’s devotion, bear essentially upon the space of the domestic—the 
household in particular: ‘Kutumbakke ayussu, arogya, sukha, sampattu 
sigalY (may all in my household be blessed with health, happiness, wealth 
and long life). It is in this sense that women, across castes, may be spoken 
of as bearers of auspiciousness within the family. 


ak 


Uru habba, festival time 


The turn of seasons. A year in the life of the agricultural community. 
The searing summer heat has passed its peak. Life stands still, holding its 
breath in hushed expectancy of the rains. A time when the community 
sheds its old skin for a new one. Festival time. 
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The village festival, or uru habba, is usually held ten days after Ugadi, 
(This year there has been a delay. A girl in the village has attained 
puberty, resulting in the postponement of the festival till after the 
pollution period is over.) The annual village festival. A local one, 
celebrated in honour of the major ‘guardian deities—Basava, Veera- 
bhadra and Mulkatamma. The former two—upper caste deities, protect- 
ing the eastern and western frontiers of the village, respectively—form 
the central focus of the village festival. Mulkatamma, the guardian of 
the south, is propitiated by Harijans, the day after the main festival. 

The excitement begins on the eve of the main day of the festival. The 
jangama (wandering priest among the Lingayats) is the key ritual figure, 
assuming his sacred role with the offering of prayers at the Veerabhadra 
temple. Donning a hulivesha (‘tiger’s dress’) he then enacts the tradi- 
tional all-night kunita (dance/performance), narrating episodes from the 
Shiva-Parvati mythology. While he dances, four men carrying the image 
of Basava are in attendance. Lighted cudgels, lanterns and even small 
bulbs illuminate the performance. Mingled with the drumming, it creates a 
deafening and riveting scene. Subsequently, carrying a ritual represen- 
tation of Veerabhadra, he traverses through the village. 

As he pauses before each house, the women of the household offer 
puja, breaking coconuts to ‘pacify’ the god. Those unable to join the 
next day’s worship offer arati at night itself. At the Harijan colony, the 
deities are not taken to each house. They are stationed at one spot, 
where women and girls come with the arati. The next morning, as 
people bathe and wear fresh clothes, the crier-boy announces the Basava- 
arati. There is a flurry of renewed activity in the houses. The drummers 
come around to each house again. They pause outside till the arati—carried 
by young girls and married women—is brought out. Then, on to the 
next house, and through the village, but skirting the Harijan colony. 
Gradually a small procession takes shape and moves toward the Basava 
temple where the priest offers mangala-arati to Nandi (Shiva’s vehicle— 
vahana—or mount; often seen as another form of Shiva, or as his 
representative). 

The focus of attention then shifts to the Veerabhadra temple. A ritual 
of fire-walking (konda) has been arranged. The jangama crosses the 
fire-bed first. He is followed by women who have taken a harake and 
whose wish, especially for redemption from ill-health, has been fulfilled. 

The Harijans do not actively participate in these festivities. They 
associate themselves more with Mulkatamma, the other guardian deity 
who is propitiated the next day. What accounts for this difference? 
People across caste groups say: ‘Our gods are different. Mulkatamma is 
an “angry goddess” and demands. animal sacrifice. It cannot be mixed 
up with the upper caste, vegetarian gods.’ 

Mulkatamma is not carried in procession throughout the village. 
Instead, a priest from among the Harijans (pujarappa) carries a 
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representation of the goddess on his head and dances while Harijan 
households offer worship. The upper castes do not generally assemble 
here. Some families, however, send an arati for the goddess through 
children, who are believed to be immune to pollution effects. The shrine 
of Mulkatamma, where the animal sacrifice is conducted, is very small. 
It has no distinctive anthropomorphic image, and is situated to the 
south, a direction commonly associated with death and inauspicious- 
ness. The sacrifice is meant to appease the wrath of the goddess, and to 
renew her energies in the battle with evil forces. 


All the three deities—Basava, Veerabhadra and Mulkatamma—are seen 
as guarding the village boundaries against the infiltration of evil. Yet, the 
significance they command is not necessarily equal. These varying percep- 
tions are echoed in the prevalent myths and legends regarding the deities. 
A version of the legend of Veerabhadra, as narrated by a Lingayat woman, 
is presented here. The story goes back to the humiliation of Parvati by 
Daksha Brahma, which causes her so much pain that she jumps into the 
yajna fire: 


In Kailasa, Shiva sensed that something was amiss and grew very agitated. 
Out of the drops of sweat that he wiped off his brow and cast aside, 
Veerabhadra emerged. Veerabhadra’s angry nature matched the raging 
emotion which had created him. Blinded with fury, he rushed to attack 
Shiva, who created Bhadrakali to divert and pacify Veerabhadra’s anger. 
On learning from Shiva what had transpired, Veerabhadra sets out to 
annihilate his mother’s humiliator. 

Veerabhadra’s impulse is so strong that he relentlessly mows down 
whatever he encounters on the way. A trial of blood and destruction ts 
created in the wake of his progress. The various ‘ammas’ like Mul- 
katamma, Maramma, Chowdamma and Kunigalamma were created by 
the gods to ‘lick up’ the bloody mess left behind during his mission... . 


. . . A perception ostensibly establishing links between the village deities 
but, in the process, constructing a host of relations between gods. Accord- 
ingly, Mulkatamma comes to be described as an inferior deity, largely 
because she is one among the subordinates of Veerabhadra. Her inferiority, it 
may be maintained, also derives from her not being a vegetarian goddess, 
since the~characterisation of deities as meat-eating or vegetarian often 
becomes a metaphor for their low or higher placement in the divinity (cf. 
Dumont 1970: 27-~30).‘ 


4 Even as we receive the terms of this analysis, one could do with Fuller’s (1992: 90) gentle 
reminder: ‘Deities are ... not differentiated according to whether they are offered puja, 
whose food offering is normally vegetarian, but according to whether or not they are offered 
sacrifice. We must therefore focus first on the relation between puja and animal sacrifice, 
rather than the dietary distinction.’ 
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These perceptions and practices provide a glimpse of the various grids 
tracing the space of community as a whole. The process of honouring the 
guardian deities of the village offers an interesting’ intersection of the 
territorial (the protection of village boundaries) and the cultural, since uru 
is itself lived as a cultural space defined by one’s caste and kin, rather than 
as physical space alone. Uru habba, thus, participates in a negotiation of 
what a community means by uru though, in doing so, it also comes to 
reaffirm the principles around which the community is structured. 

Uru habba, the village festival: dedicated to local deities, housed at the 
edges of the village, and seeking their help in the protection of territory 
against evil influences. Strongly delineating locality and community, it may 
be viewed as celebrating uru as socio-spatial domain. The uru habba: a 
field where the ordinary routine of activity is suspended in an invocation 
and recovery of the sacred as territory. 

It is festival time. Yes. A time arranged in concentric circles, moving 
through individual households and domestic altars to the whole village. 
Sometimes, enveloping and defining an entire region. As in a jatre.... 


* 


Jatre, a regenerative space 


‘One should not attend a marriage accompanied by children, and one 
should not go to a jatre accompanied by the husband.’ Cited by a couple of 
women in the village, this proverb perhaps signifies more than it literally 
conveys. The Kunigalamma jatre: an enactment or dramatisation of this 
proverb; the space of a temporary suspension of social outlines. Towards 
regeneration. 


The jatre. A big annual event in the entire region, looked forward to 
months in advance. Its main deity ts Kunigalamma. An ‘unattached’ 
regional goddess, presiding over the fortunes of several surrounding 
villages. The protective deity of the region, and yet, perceived as capable 
of causing havoc when angered. An epidemic, a drought, are held to be 
dreaded indications of her wrath, her ‘angry’ or ‘heated’ state, which 
must be assuaged, ‘cooled’, propitiated. Year after year. 

On the day of her jatre, Kunigalamma is ritually transposed from her 
original embodiment in the immovable shrine icon (in one of the thirty- 
three villages comprising her domain) into the utsava-murti, the mov- 
able image used in the procession. Represented only by a head, this 
image is ritually ‘married’ to a wooden post symbolising the deity Shiva. 
She is then brought in procession to the site of the jatre—a clearing 
adjacent to a large banyan tree—where there is a small temple of 
Muneshwara (Shiva). The utsava-murti is carried by lower caste men, 
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whose energetic dancing is attributed to the infusion of the ‘shakti? (force) 
of the goddess. 

The jatre draws large crowds, and holds different kinds of significance 
for different people. Sóme women are attracted by the splendour of 
Kunigalamma’s powers (mahimé), while others are keen on offering 
worship at the shrine. Some come to take a vow (harake) and others 
come to acknowledge fulfilment of a wish (be it the granting of offspring, 
or the cure of ill-health) through a form of payment (muyy. It also 
creates a context within which to reiterate, renew and extend ties, both 
with other people and with divine forces. 

The actual jatre lasts only for one day. But the worship of the goddess 
continues. Over the next fortnight, she is taken around all the villages in 
her domain. In each village, Kunigalamma visits all households desirous 
of offering worship. The goddess is propitiated, her protective and 
productive support enlisted: the ‘upper’ vegetarian castes do this by 
offering curd-rice and other cooling foods. The ‘lower’ castes offer 
animal sacrifice. Killing of sheep or goat is a ‘must’ for the goddess. She 
has been known to refuse to enter the village if no blood is spilled. ‘She 
wants blood. . . she is a goddess who drinks blood’, explain the people. 

The requirement of animal sacrifice is rather problematic for the 
higher castes, but they dare not desist from her worship. Consequently, 
a number of inversions and inventions—in practice, by mythology—are 
offered as rationalisations. For instance, a Lingayat woman, pointing 
out that animal sacrifice is done only after Kunigalamma’s back is 
turned (thereby ensuring that she does not see it), maintained that the 
sacrifice was not for the goddess, but for her attendants (sevakaru) and 
six other sisters. A Brahmin priest, resisting the dominant Shaiva ideo- 
logy, equated Maramma with Kunigalamma, and said that they were 
different avatars of the goddess Lakshmi; Annamma, Mulkatamma, 
Muttalamma were among the other sisters, all being demonic manifest- 
ations of the usually benign Lakshmi. For some, Kunigalamma is an 
embodiment of Parvati herself. 


Kunigalamma. A goddess, feared and revered. Emblematic of disease, 
disorder . . . and regeneration. The Kunigalamma jatre: an event incorpor- 
ating a region, ‘re-membering’ its goddess. The jatre lends a distinctive 
dimension to the work of the religious, not only because its central figure is 
a female deity, but also in its dual perception of the feminine as both 
destructive and protective. While Kunigalamma in her angry form is associ- 
ated with disease, death and a certain instability in social life, the course of 
the jatre suggests a gesturing toward renewal. The independent powers at 
her disposal are sought to be controlled, harnessed through her ‘marriage’ 
and by sacrificial propitiation—an encounter believed to culminate in a 
renewal of life. 
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II 
Another enclosure 


Exiting from these ‘contents’ from the limits formed around them, we may 
now return to what they disclose—to the work of the religious which these 
margins instance. As must be discernible, definite lines of meaning link 
harake and vrata with habba, combining in effect/individual ritual obser- 
vance with a more widely prevalent group or community performance. 
This community participation acquires added significance in the uru habba, 
involving local deities and reinforcing village boundaries. The jatre, in 
incorporating several villages or urus in the region, lends itself to a deline- 
ation of a determinate area. In other words, these margins may be read as 
not merely disclosing aspects of the work of the religious within the local 
community, but also—which seems more important—that this ‘work’ 
obtains, principally, as mobilising space in its articulations. Significantly, 
underwriting this specification of sacred spaces is an understanding of 
gendered spaces as well—the one reinforcing the other. 

To elaborate: the margins identified in the foregoing section can be 
drawn into (or, superimposed upon) a charting of spaces within and beyond 
the village/community, a task which assumes refractive implications when 
viewed through the prism of gender. Harake/vrata and uru habba, for 
instance, participate implicitly in redrawing the parameters of an ‘inside’ 
and ‘outside’—of an, to use the local spatial idiom, ‘olage’ and ‘horage’-—as 
the primary social spaces which members define and identify with. (It must 
be noted that while the categories ‘olage-horage’ can be minimally translated 
as ‘inside-outside’, each term also lends itself to multiple and shifting 
interpretations which are deployed and redeployed in the delineation of a 
host of relations.) This description of social space has very definite gender 
associations, with women being associated with the former and men with 
the latter. While on the face of it this appears to resemble the ‘private- 
public’ spheres dichotomy widely employed in discussions of gender, we 
must underline certain vital differences. The ‘olage-horage’ are not fixed 
entities, defined vis-a-vis each other, but also more fluidly, in relation to a 
range of other entities: if the ‘olage’ can be glossed as the hearth or 
household (offering nodes of identification for women), the hearth/house- 
hold itself defines its ‘horage’ progressively, in juxtaposition with other 
caste groups, the uru, or even the town/city. Bracketing off these refractions, 
however, we will restrict ourselves to an observation or two. 

The widespread tendency to characterise the ‘inside’ as a space appro- 
priate for women turns around predominantly moral concerns, being hinged 
on such issues as female chastity, caste purity, family honour, and so on. 
Important for this discussion, however, is a quality firmly attached to this 
‘inside’, the ‘olage’, namely, its inviolable and exclusive nature. Its inviol- 
ability reinforces its ‘moral’ overtones, delineating at once the space 
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exclusive to—and not only appropriate for—women, but also in effect setting 
up a closure around the domestic, the conjugal household in particular. 
Harake and vrata exemplify this conjunction. Their observance, as we have 
disclosed, is exclusive to woman, and is explicitly oriented toward ushering 
in a state of well-being for the familial/domestic realm as a whole. That it is 
the married women (sowbhagyavati or muttaide) who is responsible, in the 
main, for protecting her people from misfortune and for invoking the flow 
of auspiciousness is evident even from the ritual role played by such 
women in the uru habba and jatre. Analogously, and in the particular 
instance of the jatre, the ritual marriage between Kunigalamma and Shiva 
may be read as a gesturing toward renewal, whereby an inauspicious 
potential (Kunigalamma, as someone who can bring disease and death) is 
not only deflected, but also sought to be transformed into an auspicious 
force through marriage. What comes across strongly in such contexts, then, 
is the affirmation and celebration of conjugality as a continuing state, of 
marriage as inaugurating a flow of auspiciousness in the woman(Cf. Fuller 
[1992: 200]: ‘The concern with finding a good husband partly reflects the 
fundamental importance of marriage for women in India. Marriage confers 
full maturity on females and transforms girls into sumangalis, personifi- 
cations of auspiciousness’.) Not delinked from pleas for prosperity, well- 
being and good health, this axis is what, perhaps, characterises most 
expressions of the religious within local society. 

And yet there is here, within this axis, in the context of our ‘margins’, a 
wholesale reappropriation of the space of the domestic, which is also (we 
can posit) an appropriation of the space of ritual, even its feminisation. 
Witness, for instance, from within our ethnography, the extreme stress on 
marriage, on familial well-being (also, incidentally, a trope for material 
fulfilment), as well as the emphasis on the association of gods with their 
consorts. In its appearance, this is the discovery of the space of the domestic, 
serving it up as the point and thrust of a variety of religious practices in the 
community; in fact, it is the affirmation that the sacred too has—indeed, has 
to have—a domestic dimension, and that it is even the exclusive privilege of 
those who are really devout (see also, generally, Harman 1992). It can thus be 
maintained that the domestic, in being set off, that is, enclosed, articulates 
into a certain ‘“this-worldly” bhakt’, to use an expression from Ernd! (1993: 
159), one which is not so much spiritual but has definite links with events in, 
and demands of, this world. And, what is more, from this standpoint, we 
might even hypothesise that the domestic, far from being a realm subordinate 
to or encompassed by the religious, serves to ground the latter—even coming 
to embody the religious (and, in the process, itself) with a definite thrust, a 
specific orientation. The implications of this mutuality of realms—formulaically, 
of a ground (read, the religious) being itself grounded in what it grounds 
(namely, the domestic)—and the emergence, thereof, of a sort of woman-space, 
cannot however be overemphasised. Surely much more is happening within 
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community, within the confines of the hierarchical horizon. Through 
another route, and with additional resources, we shall attend to these 
dimensions as well. 


Il 
Other trajectories 


Again, it appears, from within our ethnography, that the defining orient- 
ation vis-a-vis female deities is a near-dualistic one, alternating between 
their ‘benevolent’ and ‘malevolent’ dimensions. The former—as exemplified 
by the Mangala Gowri vrata, or even the Varamahalakshmi habba—is 
embodied by the (Sanskritic) spouse gooddesses, that is, those married to 
gods in the Hindu pantheon (Gowri and Lakshmi, in our instance), and 
emphasises the harmonious and productive role of married women. These 
goddesses express wifely traits, and their powers are manifest in conjunc- 
tion with the spouse. The latter dimension characterises the single village 
goddess—Kunigalamma in our instance—who stands out by her autonomous 
power, but whose malevolence is sought to be channelised through ‘mar- 
riage’, on the day of her jatre, to Shiva, and by sacrificial propitiation. This 
near-duality also entails that the manifestations and conditions of emerg- 
ence of these deities are not uniform. And yet, it is important to note, 
there is an underlying commonality between them, deriving from an ack- 
nowledgement of the creative energy suffusing both dimensions: whether it 
be Gowri as protector of married women or Kunigalamma as benefactor of 
an entire region. The fact that there is no deep-seated schism between the 
two, both in perception and practice, is evident in the coexistence of the 
worship of single goddesses along with the spouse goddesses in the village. 
Their outwardly seamless absorption into the religious Suggests that the 
ideal of a harmonious life—whether it be personal, familial or social—could 
not be attained if the worship of the local goddess was delinked from that 
of the spouse goddess. Consequently, these can perhaps be seen as two 
embodiments of the same female principle, representing a dual nature, but 
whose segments contrast and supplement one another. 

As the festivals and vratas relating to Lakshmi and Gowri revealed, 
spouse goddesses are worshipped largely by upper caste women. These 
deities are also emphatically benevolent, their jurisdiction extending pri- 
marily to domestic concerns (see also, Das 1988; Gatwood 1985). Granting 
household prosperity, productivity, fertility, good health and offspring are 
some of their main functions. Their point of reference is the household, 
and not just the woman, as a symbol of fertility and domesticity. The 
autonomous village goddess, Kunigalamma, on the other hand, is not 
concerned as much with the domestic domain as with, explicitly, protecting 
and augmenting the health and wealth of the entiré village community (cf. 
also, Ganesh 1990). Though the two goddesses address different social 
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spaces, they overlap with each other, in regulating, between them, the 
range of reproductive activities—both biological and social—in the ‘com- 
munity. While the regenerative powers of the village goddess are invoked 
to influence the natural world and ensure agricultural productivity, the 
harmonising powers of spouse goddesses are held to promote prosperity 
and fertility within the household domain. 

But this is not the whole story. One has to be continuously wary of 
interpreting the benevolence-malevolence contrast as belonging to a com- 
mon ‘female principle’.* This can not only be misleading, serving up the 
deities as forming a pair when they are, in fact, distinguishable; and, what 
is more, it also elides (or occludes) whatever relations or boundaries that 
might obtain between, and within, the goddesses themselves. The fullness 
of this question cannot occupy us here; at any rate, what is on offer is only a 
hypothesis, and not the only one possible. We shall confine ourselves to 
Kunigalamma. 

‘Why Kunigalamma?, it may be asked. For one, we are concerned to 
study goddesses less in themselves than in the relations they crystallise— 
note again, not the form of these relations, but the relations themselves— 
and Kunigalamma specifically, more. than the others, articulates (makes 
possible or presupposes) a wider complex of relations. Also, as we shall 
amplify in due course, she is a goddess with residue, an excess, in that 
although ‘encompassed’, the process and effects of her ‘encompassing’ are 
never total, so that Kunigalamma, although marked by, does not corres- 
pond to, a ‘hierarchical’ order. 

In a sense—and alongside what will be recognised as a distinctly Dumon- 
tian register—Kunigalamma may be viewed as the expression of a pure 
form of hierarchy and, accordingly, the divisions internal to her divinity 
can be held to issue from a polar opposition between high and low forms 
(cf. Dumont 1970: 20-32). The ‘events’ surrounding her jatre may be used 
to explicate this. In the perceptions of some informants, Kunigalamma is 
not solely meat-eating, and the animal sacrifice associated with her worship 
is primarily for her subordinates (sevakaru). This inflection, whereby 
Kunigalamma appears as internally divided between meat-eating and vege- 
tarian may be seen as corresponding to two forms of the goddess, the lower 
and higher, respectively.° Even when the lower form demands sacrifice, 
the higher form is shielded from witnessing it. Likewise, the practice of her 
ritual marriage to Shiva, a ‘high’ deity, also betokens the terms of this 
opposition, an encompassing, if you will. Consequently one may, following 


* As Erndl’s (1993: 153-58) overview demonstrates, much of the discussion concerning 
Hindu female deities has been structured around this contrast. The discussion which follows is 
an attempt to forge an alternative path toward an understanding of female deities. 

* Apropos Fuller (1992: 92), that ‘Dumont’s paradigm of relational divinity has to be 
extended to cover not only paired distinct deities, but also differentiated, ranked form of one 
deity ’ 
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Dumont, construct her status as wholly ‘relational’, that is, as being struc- 
tured around the hierarchical principle; and, to the extent that this prin- 
ciple structuring village deities’ divinity is also the principle of caste ranking, 
Kunigalamma may be viewed as encapsulating (or, encompassed within) 
caste ideology—indeed, as expressing hierarchy. (To recall Dumont and 
Pocock [1959: 34]: ‘the religion of gods is secondary; the religion of caste is 
fundamental’; or again, the reminder ‘that the various properties of caste 
are attached to different levels of the phenomenon’ [Dumont 1980: 42}). 

Such a conclusion, however, is too one-dimensional, even crudely reduc- 
tionist. For, the very considerations underscoring her status as relational, 
as expressing hierarchy, can be turned around to assert her ‘centrality’ 
(albeit one that is never total) within the fields studied/explored. Take, for 
instance, her ritual marriage to Shiva. One is not quite in a position to 
determine conclusively, from within, whether Kunigalamma is only being 
married off, that is, encompassed or subsumed under a dominant principle, 
or whether, in being thus encompassed, is also being affirmed as a presence, 
separate and distinct from the relations of encompassing that constitute 
her—a goddess with residue. The sttuations surrounding the marriage are 
not altogether unambiguous either, being indexed by the fact that it is not 
Kunigalamma herself, her ‘original’ embodiment, but her transposed image, 
the utsava-murti represented only by a head, that is ‘married’ to a wooden 
post symbolising the deity Shiva. To focus exclusively on the fact(s) of her 
encompassing, to refer pointedly to her encompassed status, would be to 
ride roughshod over aspects of her which survive the encompassing, are 
indeed in spite of (and even ‘occasion’) the encompassing. 

The rationalisations offered (for the worship, about her marriage )—that 
she is a demonic manifestation of Lakshmi, or that she is Parvati herself in 
a form transposed to make herself available to a variety of subjects—hardly 
clarify the situation. Rather, it is intriguing that she should be the subject 
of so many rationalisations—as if the community were keen not-only to 
‘absorb’ her potential and affirm her presence, but also to stress her ritual 
centrality in the local scheme. Again, it is just as possible to posit that this 
centrality is mediated through a field of caste relations, so that, for instance, 
the claim ‘Kunigalamma is a demonic manifestation of Lakshmi’—when, 
actually, in practice, she is ritually married to Shiva and not Vishnu—sug- 
gests that Kunigalamma has become a field in which to air the mutual 
claims to dominance between upper castes themselves. (This latter point 
must require some more ethnographic elucidation; but, as hypothesis, it is 
a theme worth exploring.) 

In this scenario, Kunigalamma emerges as a goddess with residue—a 
figure implicating relations that, although asymmetrical, are not exclusively 
hierarchical. Of course, the hierarchical aspects of the goddess are much in 
evidence, and we have not sought to deny them either. It has been our 
contention, however, that these aspects do not of themselves imply that the 
overarching form of relations obtaining within community—in the context 
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of the goddess—is hierarchical. Indeed, they do not tell us why Kuniga- 
lamma had to be made the object of hierarchy in the first place. Hitching 
her to a deity in the (Hindu) pantheon, as also the process of dividing her up 
internally, from within (into say, meat-eating and vegetarian), might well 
have been a way of making her worship acceptable to the higher castes. 
But it is important to realise: that these very processes also affirm her 
centrality in the local scheme, and may even be held to issue from this very 
centrality. It is, then, just as possible to posit an origin within Kunigalamma 
for hierarchy, as to assert her as being absorbed by hierarchy. This might 
seem a variant of (or a variation on) Fuller’s argument (1988: 35) that ‘it is 
not sanskritic but village deities—mainly worshipped by the low castes— 
who provide the model of and for a hierarchical world. When such a model 
issues from the religion of inferiors, instead of superiors, the legitimation 
of hierarchy surely attains its apogee.’ We shall resist such a conclusion 
however—a certain critique can be had from Bastin and Flugel (1988)-—being 
content with insisting instead that although the relations organising the 
goddess’ divinity are about hierarchy, the goddess herself, and in the 
relations she implicates, is both encompassed and beyond the encompass- 
ing, that is, with residue. 

Something that can, without a doubt, be a point of departure for staking 
out an alternative analytic of hierarchy. It is interesting that Dumont 
(1980: 239-45), in offering an abstract formulation of his concept, trans- 
lates hierarchy as ‘the encompassing of the contrary’, where not only 
everything is being served up from the point of view of the encompassing 
(vide his ‘holism’), but where, in the process, ‘the contrary’ is being 
rendered determinate, definite. Our gesture, on the other hand, has con- 
sisted in opening an ambiguity at the very centre of a whole, rendering ‘the 
contrary’ indefinite, underdetermined by ‘the encompassing’—so that the 
goddess herself, the trajectories she defines and those which constitute 
her, have been interpreted as both implicated by and giving evidence 
against hierarchy. The quality and fecundity of this gesture must await 
further ethnographic discourse; it would also entail a more historical and 
philosophical commentary. But perhaps we can commit ourselves to a 
comment, as if in conclusion. 


IV 
A last word 


Where is all this leading? To be sure, our exposition has been concerned to 
apprehend aspects from a local configuration, reappropriating them, as it 
were, through such precipitations as gender and hierarchy.-Many readers 
would see in our catalogue of relations mere facts registering the inter- 
meshing of levels within ‘Hinduism’ (see, for an overview, Fuller 1992: 
24-28). However, the ‘facts’, the paths of our redescription—if we can so 
maintain—imply otherwise. It is never simply a question of levels, of 
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something being influenced by something else, for the levels, their divi- 
sions and their exclusions are never absolute, and hardly ever accomplish 
what they claim to. As Dumont (1970: 29) avers, ‘in the caste society, 
nothing is true by nature and everything by situation, there are no essences 
but only relations—but where he was concerned to emphasise the ensemble 
(that is, the encompassing), our analysis has tried to sketch aspects of the 
movement proper to the element, the encompassed (women—the domes- 
tic—Kunigalamma, and so on). Taken in perspective, it has led to and fed 
on the insight that within an operative order of culture—that is, at the level 
at which individuals/groups specify their boundaries, relocate their limits— 
something of the order of the hierarchical is always manifested, but that 
this does not of itself establish that the overarching form of relations within 
community is ‘hierarchy’. Schematising further, one can perhaps posit a 
movement here into the question of totality which, by querying a part’s 
(the ritual role of women, or even Kunigalamma, in our instance) access to 
and relations with a whole, prepares the ay for grasping the dispersion 
that forms our context. 

We have here a programme, and, it has to be aiaei, the path towards 
a questioning without measure. 
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‘Official’ and ‘popular’ Hinduism in 
diaspora: Historical and contemporary 
trends in Surinam, Trinidad and Guyana 


Steven Vertovec 


The religious traditions of Hindus in the Caribbean are the outcome of 
over 150 years of inadvertent permutation, deliberate alteration, and struc- 
turally necessary modification. Caribbean Hindu traditions are also cur- 
rently in the process of transformation, and will doubtless continue to 
undergo changes for a host of reasons and purposes. This should come as 
no surprise since, to paraphrase Burghart (1987a: 225), reformulating 
Hindu beliefs and practices in light of shifting contexts is as old as Hinduism 
itself. In fact, mutability is a hallmark characteristic of many concepts, 
rites, social forms and other phenomena generally subsumed under the 
rubric of ‘Hinduism’. In India, the range of such phenomena is so large, 
varied and variable that many scholars have criticised the use of any single 
notion or category of ‘Hinduism’ (for instance, Fitzgerald 1990; Frykenberg 
1989). In the Caribbean, historical courses of change have been such that a 
generally unitary Hindu religion has indeed arisen. However, though a 
standardised and institutionalised orthodoxy has come to dominate the 
religious life of Hindus in Surinam, Trinidad and Guyana, more variegated 
beliefs and practices nonetheless occur on local levels. The developments’ 
in this context are perhaps best described in terms of ‘official’ and ‘popular’ 
forms of Hinduism. 


I ‘ 
Hinduism, descriptive categories, and the Indian diaspora 


Sincé the 1950s, anthropologists and others have found heuristic value in 
the notions of ‘Little Tradition’ and ‘Great Tradition’ for addressing the 
diversity within and relation between local and India-wide Hindu religious 
phenomena (for instance, Mandelbaum 1964; Marriott 1955; Singer 1960). 
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‘Little Tradition’ has generally referred to highly parochial non-Brahmanic 
(often low caste) and non-Sanskritic beliefs and practices; these tend to 
invoke minor or potentially malevolent deities and supernaturals, especially 
toward pragmatic ends (Mandelbaum 1966). The ‘Great Tradition’ of 
Hinduism, on the other hand, has been said to include mainly the beliefs 
and practices found in Sanskrit texts and maintained by Brahmans across 
the entire subcontinent; these invoke the highest or most widely known 
pantheon of deities, and also promote transcendent or philosophical ideals 
(ibid.). 

Much of the social scientific literature describes dialectic relations 
between such categories (sometimes doing so in terms of ‘classical’ v. ‘folk’, 
‘textual’ v. ‘practical’ traditions; see Leach 1968). Many scholars have 
come to agree that these kinds of categories can often obscure the continuity 
of types or ‘levels’ of religious and social phenomena by reifying an 
artificial polarity. The most important thing to recognise is that such 
categories or models are merely abstractions pertaining to phenomena 
which are inextricably linked in believers’ minds and social relations 
(Pocock 1973: xiv). 

With reference to Hindus who reside in a wide variety of contexts 
outside India, the categories of ‘Little’ and ‘Great’ Tradition are of even 
more limited value. For a host of reasons and in different ways, the range 
of religious phenomena so long associated with the Hindu ‘Little Tradition’ 
has been narrowed or displaced altogether among migrants and their 
descendants. Throughout the Hindu diaspora, there is evident a general 
course of change which has ‘led from village and caste beliefs and practices 
to wider, more universalistic definitions of Hinduism that cut across local 
and caste differences’ (Jayawardena 1968: 444). 

Anthropologists have described this trend in similar ways. Regarding 
Hinduism in East Africa, Bharati (1970: 28-29) observed ‘a complete 
fusion of “big” and “little” tradition elements’; in South Africa, Kuper 
(1957: 229) suggested that migrants’ beliefs and practices have evolved into 
a ‘regional Hinduism’ in its own right; with reference to Surinam, van der 
Burg and van der Veer (1986: 516-17) write that ‘Rituals and ceremonies 
particular to specific castes disappeared, as well as the division between a 
Brahmanical religion of the higher castes and a folk religion of the lower 
castes’; and regarding Trinidad, it has been suggested that Hindu phenom- 
ena drawn from a variety of local traditions in northern India have been 
‘homogenised’ into a new orthodoxy (Vertovec 1989; 1992a). In these post- 
colonial contexts—especially due to the relatively small size and socially 
isolated status of Hindu communities—a single corpus of belief and practice, 
usually under the control of Brahmans, has become dominant.’ Thus, to 


! This rs generally not the case among populations of Hindu migrants in industrial countries 
like Great Britain and the United States. There, instead, such migrants have often retained 
many sectarian, caste-based or regionally-specific Hindu traditions. Reasons for this include: 
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continue to describe the variety of Hindu beliefs and practices among 
overseas Hindus in terms of ‘Little’ and ‘Great’ traditions would be, for the 
most part, an irrelevant exercise. 

Instead, the notions of ‘official’ and ‘popular’ religion may be more 
useful in describing strands or ‘levels’ of Hinduism in places like the 
Caribbean. Here, ‘official’ religion refers to a set of tenets, rites, proscrip- 
tions and prescriptions which are promulgated through some institutionalised 
framework. This usually entails a formal network of priests (often hier- 
archically ranked) and/or a lay organisation which determines matters of 
orthodoxy, arranges and administers a variety of socio-religious activities, 
usually controls some sort of communication network (such as publications 
or pronouncements dispensed through subordinate bodies—especially 
temples), and is often directly involved in religious education through 
schools and public programmes. ‘Popular’ religion generally denotes beliefs 
and practices undertaken outside ‘official’ auspices (especially domestic 
worship, but also local festivals which nonetheless may celebrate main- 
stream deities or saints), so-called superstitious or magico-religious or 
charismatic phenomena (such as healing rites, spirit possession and exorcism, 
pursuits of miraculous ends, or steps to ward off evil forces), and ‘cult’ 
phenomena (collective religious activity directed toward some specific, but 
non-mainstream, focus such as an extraordinary person, sacred place or 
item, or supernatural being). These two categories should not be conceived 
of as discrete, however; rather, as we shall describe, they can be approached 
as two ‘ideal types’ on the ends of a kind of continuum. 

A range of features from ‘official’ to ‘popular’ are found in every world 
religion today, although in Hinduism (in India or abroad) the former, 
arguably, have a kind of newness. Largely because it is without a founding 
prophet, central sacred text, geographical focal point or institutionalised 
priesthood, the sizable cluster of traditions which has come to be deemed 
‘Hinduism’ has, until relatively recently in its long history, been without an 
‘official’ dimension (save, perhaps, for structures created within certain 
sampradayas, or particular schools of belief and practice, and monastic 
sects). The resultant heterogeneity of belief and practice is Hinduism’s 
leading characteristic, and has been cause for the anthropologists’ conund- 
rum of ‘Great/Little Traditions’. 

However, especially since the British imposition on India and the subse- 
quent ‘Hindu renaissance’ of the early 19th century, there has been an 


migration and settlement in concentrated groups (as opposed to indentured migrants’ trans- 
plantation as individuals), allowing for the continued use of regional languages (whereas these 
diminished in favour of some kind of lingua franca among indentured migrants)-and providing 
for the greater maintenance of caste identities (which largely disappeared among the descen- 
dants of indentured migrants). Further, the recent migrants to Western countnes have been 
able to retain social, religious and economic links with India. See Burghart (1987b); Knott 
(1991); Vertovec (1992b); Williams (1988). 
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increasing rationalisation and institutionalisation of Hindu phenomena of 
many kinds (Ashby 1974; Bellah 1965). Consequently, a variety of organ- 
isations have arisen in India to provide Hinduism with new ‘syndicated’, 
‘corporate’, or other ‘official’ forms (Frykenberg 1989). These range, for 
example, from the Brahmo Samaj and Arya Samaj (both of which advocate 
largely doctrinal and social reforms) through the Sanatana Dharma Raksini 
Sabha and Bharata Dharma Mahamandala (which arose, it might be said, 
as counter-reformist bodies seeking to standardise ‘Great Tradition’ tenets) to 
the Hindu Mahasabha, Vishva Hindu Parishad and Shiv Sena (which have 
advocated conservative Hindu political activism). Still, their impact on 
Hindu religious traditions across India has been variable and sporadic 
(especially in relation to village-level phenomena), and their membership 
and activities have been undercut by caste and class dynamics. Outside of 
India in places like the Caribbean, on the other hand, such organisations 
have come to play a highly significant role, impacting on virtually all 
Hindus. 

In order to trace adequately the development of ‘official’ Hinduism in 
the Caribbean, it is first necessary to examine migrants’ religious back- 
grounds and early social conditions. This essay concentrates on the largest 
Hindu communities—those in Surinam, Trinidad and Guyana, where 
estimates suggest that Hindus respectively comprise 25, 25 and 34 per cent 
of each country’s total population of around 491,000 in Surinam, 1,062,000 
in Trinidad and Tobago, and 884,000 in Guyana during the mid—1980s.? 


II 
The Hinduism that came 


Throughout the period which witnessed the large-scale migration of Indians 
into the Caribbean under schemes of indentured labour, a total of 238,909 
Indians arrived between 1838 and 1917 into what was then British Guiana, 
143,939 into Trinidad between 1845 and 1917, and 34,304 into Surinam or 
Dutch Guiana between 1873 and 1916.° Subsequently, only some 32, 22 
and 34 per cent respectively, returned to India. In each case, Hindus 
formed the overwhelming majority of migrants (around 85 per cent). 
Most migrants came as individuals, recruited piecemeal from vast areas 
of north-east and south-east India. Depending on their original region, 


* Population figures for Surinam are especially difficult to estimate due to mass emigration 
to the Netherlands (perhaps 80,000, mostly Indians) over the past fifteen or more years. 
Similarly, Indians have been leaving Guyana increasingly since the 1960s, and a predominantly 
Indian exodus seems to be underway in Tnnidad All of these flights stem from worsening 
economic and socio-political circumstances. 

` The literature on indentured migration of Indians to overseas British, French and Dutch 
colonies ıs substantial. For general treatment of the subject, see Clarke et al. (1990) and 
Tinker (1974) 
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district and village, migrants would have experienced substantial differ- 
ences in culture (including language and dialect, dress, cuisine, caste 
composition and structure, architecture and village layout) and economy 
(including systems of agricultural production and labour relations, taxation 
and patronage, land distribution, local and distant markets). Their religious 
backgrounds, too, were highly varied, reflecting differences concerning 
parochial deities and modes of worship, pilgrimage and festival observance, 
as well as locally sacred landscapes, varying influences of Islam or parti- 
cular Hindu sects, and predominance of castes with particular religious 
characteristics. 

The first major, geographically-derived differences in socio-religious 
heritage can be inferred between migrant groups from north India (passing 
though the port of Calcutta) and south India (passing through Madras). 
Between 1845 and 1862, 23 per cent of indentured migrants entering 
Trinidad and Guyana were from south India,* while 77 per cent were from 
the north (Geoghegan 1873). Therefore, in the early years of indentured 
immigration, there was a sizable south Indian presence in the two main 
receiving colonies. Drawn from a number of Tamil districts (including 
Trichinopoly, Ramnad, Tanjore and Salem) and Telugu districts (as far 
apart as Nellore, Ganjam and Vizagapatam), the south Indian Hindu 
migrants would tend to exhibit general religious features of Shaivism 
(sometimes involving ascetic practices and non-Brahmanic rites directed 
towards Shiva), and to a lesser extent, Shaktism (associated with ecstatic 
rites devoted to cosmic power and the Mother Goddess). Patterns of 
temple use, the influence of kings and Brahmans, and the predominant 
schools of Hindu religious thought in south India also differed considerably 
from those in north India. 

Regionally-derived variations in belief and practice, therefore, weré 
doubtless present among the south Indian migrants to the Caribbean, as 
they were among the far more numerous north Indian migrants. Between 
1874 and 1917, the regional origins of migrants to the three colonies were 


* During these years, migration from Madras was sporadic due to restmctions imposed 
following high mortality rates of south Indians at sea and in overseas colonies (Mangru 1983). 
The scheme for indentured migration from Madras to the Canbbean was terminated completely 
in 1862, long before the commencement of Indian mgration to Surinam. (However, over 
3,000 south Indians were again shipped to Trinidad during 1905, 1910 and 1911, and a further 
376 to British Guiana in 1913 and 1914 [Government of Madras 1899-1916].) Reasons for this 
termination included: strong competition from Mauritius ın recruiting workers, lack of both a 
suitable depot and an active recruitment service at Madras, and colomal planters’ dissatisfaction 
with the working and other habits of the so-called ‘Madrassis’. (This was generally attributed 
to the contemporary notion that these migrants were originally city dwellers, unlike the 
rurally-derived north Indians; although this may have been true to some degree, it has been 
suggested by some scholars, instead, that many of the south Indian migrants were originally 
coastal fishermen—occupations to which many returned in Guyana following their indenture- 
ship [see Emckson 1930: 119-124, Moore 1970: 102ff ] ) 
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much the same: around 50 per cent were from the ‘Northwest Provinces’, 
later called the ‘United Provinces’ (today’s Uttar Pradesh), some 25 per 
cent from Oudh, 14 per cent Bihar, and the balance evenly distributed 
between Orissa, the Central Provinces, Punjab, the ‘Native States’, and 
West, Central and East Bengal (Protector of Emigrants 1874-1917). 

Of the main north Indian areas of origin, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa have 
long been dominated by Shaktism. However Vaishnavism, or traditions of 
devotion to Vishnu and his incarnations, had some influence, particularly 
by way of the Chaitanya sect in Bengal, while eastern and western Uttar 
Pradesh (what used to be called the Northwest Provinces) and Punjab were 
mainly Vaishnavite. Regardless of the general regional orientations, how- 
ever, each area was dotted with important, age-old centres of pilgrimage 
devoted to particular deities—centres which held great sway over the 
religious patterns of surrounding communities. In addition to traditions 
centred on propitiation of the ‘higher’ or Sanskritic gods, a host of other 
regionally popular deities were to be found as well, such as Gininath, 
Naika and Dharha in Bihar (Grierson 1885: 403-7) and Bhumiya, Sitala, 
Joginya and Panch Pir in Uttar Pradesh (Planalp 1957: 159-61). 

Though the bulk of Hindu migrants were drawn from three provinces, 
they came from a great number of districts within each—among them 
Cawnpore, Ghazipur, Basti and Azimgurh in the ‘Northwest Provinces’, 
Shahabad, Patna, Durbhinga and Gaya in Bihar, and Lucknow, Fyzabad 
and Gonda in Oudh. Each district—and further, each village—recognised 
an array of supernatural beings and had various traditions associated with 
them. Such beings would locally include a protective village deity (grama- 
devata, sometimes called a dih), saints or martyrs, ghosts, demons, 
witches, as well as sacred or malevolent trees, river banks, wells, stones 
and animais. 

A very heterogeneous caste composition among Hindu immigrants also 
had religious consequences, since certain beliefs and practices were specific 
to these ds well. Not only did certain castes represented among the migrants 
have rather idiosyncratic deities and rites, but these varied from original 
place to place. Thus, one contemporary observer wrote: 


the manners and customs of the various castes vary from one end of the 
Province [UP] to the other . . . . A custom or mode of worship prevail- 
ing among a caste in Saharanpur or Ballia may or may not extend as far 
as Aligarh on the one side or Allahabad on the other (Crooke 1896, I: 
vi). 


For instance, among some of the castes which came in large numbers from 
Uttar Pradesh to the Caribbean, Ahirs (a category of cowherders) were 
known to worship Birtiya and Vindhyabasini Devi in many places, but also 
Birnath in Mirzipur district and Bangaru Bai in south Bhandara; Kurmis 
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(cultivators) worshipped Thakurji, but also Surdhir in Goruckpur and Babi 
Pir in Basti; and among Chamars (a general term for leatherworkers and 
other Untouchables), a host of deities were propitiated throughout north 
India, including Jagiswar, Nagarsen, Kuanwala, Sairi Devi and Parmesh- 
wari (ibid, I-IV: passim). Finally, each lineage or clan within a caste group 
had rites and other practices centring on a deity special to themselves 
(kuldevata). 

Therefore, in sum, the Hinduism which came to the Caribbean was 
comprised of a profusion of religious traditions determined by the hetero- 
geneity of the Hindu migrants’ social and geographic origins. Out of such a 
profusion, however, common forms were forged. 


II 
Early Hinduism in the Caribbean 


By all available accounts, patterns of Hindu worship during the early years 
of Indian presence in the Caribbean seemed to be rather diffuse. The first 
recorded rite was a goat sacrifice—reflecting presumably non-Brahmanic 
activity—observed in Trinidad in 1849 and again in 1855, when a goat 
‘wearing garlands of red flowers and surrounded by pans of washed rice 
and bottles of molasses and rum . . . was beheaded to the sound of drums’ 
(Wood 1968: 150). A decade later in 1865, a Christian missionary in 
Trinidad visited i 


. . a place where the Hindus sacrifice. There was a pole with a small 
flag flying, a small altar of mud, and near it two stakes . . . a sort of 
yoke into which the neck of the goat to be sacrificed is placed and its 
head severed at one blow. The blood is burned on the altar and the body 
made a feast of (Morton 1916: 23). 


The same missionary explained that at this time, Hindu rites were bound to 
occur anywhere, since ‘They had no temples. Gatherings for worship were 
conducted at any selected spot by their Brahmans or priests’; moreover, 
‘each priest had this own disciples’ (ibid.: 52). 

The fact that these were rather disjunct, random rites at that time is not 
surprising, given the fact that colonial estates were linguistically estranged 
due to their diverse areas of origin. Bengali, Hindi, Maithili, Magahi, 
Punjabi, Telugu, Tamil and triba! languages were spoken by the migrants, 
as were dialects such as Kanauji, Avadhi, Bhojpuri, Brajbhasa and Tondai 
Nadu. A missionary in British Guiana witnessed that: 


. . nearly all these languages spoken in India are in free and constant use 
among them in the Colony, and only a very small portion among our im- 
migrants can understand more than one language (Bronkhurst 1883: 226). 
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The proprietors or managers of sugar estates purposely choose men 
speaking three or four separate and distinct languages not understood 
by each other, in order to prevent combination in cases of disturbances 
among them (ibid.: 18). 


Consequently, ‘When these people meet in Trinidad’, one contemporary 
Englishman wrote, ‘it strikes one as somewhat strange that they may have 
to point to water and rice, and ask each other what they call it in their 
language’ (Gamble 1866: 34). Gradually through the years, a common, 
creolised Indian tongue or ‘plantation Hindustani’ (Tinker 1974: 208) 
developed in each Caribbean setting. These were based largely on Bhoj- 
puri in Trinidad (Durbin 1973) and British Guiana (Gambhir 1983), and 
Avadhi in Surinam (Damsteegt 1988). Until such time as an Indian fingua 
franca was operative, however, collective religious activity was doubtless 
hindered by lack of effective communication among the transplanted 
Hindus. 

Religious activities among the indentured Indians were quite tolerated— 
even facilitated—by plantation managers—as long as these did not conflict 
with economic production (Ramnarine 1977: 199; Tikasingh 1980: 134). 
Yet, given the breadth of religious traditions which characterised the 
migrants’ backgrounds, consensus on devotional focus and procedure was 
probably hard to achieve at first. In British Guiana, for instance, Bronk- 
hurst (1886: 17) suggested that Vaishnavites and Shaivites were ‘strenuously 
contending for the supremacy of the chief object of their worship, and the 
consequent inferiority of the other’.° 

Aside from these broader differences in religious orientation, some 
Hindus may have tried to continue traditions directed toward regional, 
village, caste or kin group gods; but the basic fact that they were an 
amalgam of Hindus, thrust together on plantations far from India, militated 
against any such continuity of parochial practices. In the Caribbean, the 
absence of shrines, legend-filled landscapes, and local religious specialists 
of many kinds spelt the rapid relinquishment of most parochial Hindu 
traditions of India. Certain sects or religious orders were more successful in 
maintaining their ways, however, since these were formally institutional- 
ised to varying degrees prior to migration (de Klerk 1951: 26ff.)}. Toward 
the end of the 19th century, Comins (1893a [Diary]: 11, 39) described the 
presence of Ramanandis, Kabir Panthis, Aghoris, and Shivnarayanis in 
Trinidad—the traditions of which have remained in one form or another 
through the present day. 


S There was no such major distinction between Vaishnavites and Shaivites in Surinam, 
especially because of the absence of (largely Shaivite) south Indians in the colony; see Arya 
(1968). 
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Eventually, more durable, collective modes of Hindu worship were 
established in the colonies—evident particularly in the form of temples. In 
many plantation estates and nascent villages surrounding them, small 
shrines in the shape of raised platforms with clay images were increasingly 
set up in the middle to latter part of the 19th century (Bronkhurst 1886: 
140; Comins 1893a: 6-7). These represented, Singaravelou (1987, III: 108) 
suggests, attempts to ‘sacralize’ the strange new landscape, and therefore 
indicate an increasing willingness of the Indians to settle there. Very 
gradually, more elaborate structures were constructed, often with the help 
and encouragement of the otherwise strict and sometimes repressive estate 
management. Moore (1970: 369-70) suggests the management took such 
steps purposefully to keep the Indian labour force socio-culturally isolated 
from the rest of the colonial population, and therefore more easily mani- 
pulated (cf. Mangru 1987: 170-71). Underhill (1862: 52) noted one of the 
earliest such temples in Trinidad while the novelist Charles Kingsley 
provided the first detailed description of one which he encountered there 
in 1871: 


The mark is, generally, a long bamboo with a pennon atop, outside a 
low dark hut, with a broad flat veranda, or rather shed, outside the 
door. Under the latter, opposite each door... is a stone or small 
stump, on which offerings are made of red dust and flowers. From it the 
worshippers can see the images within... . Sometimes these have 
been carved in the island. Sometimes the poor folk have taken the 
trouble to bring them all the way from India on board ship. Hung beside 
them on the walls are little pictures, often very well executed in the 
miniature-like Hindoo style by native artists in the island. Large brass 
pots, which have some sacred meaning, stand about, and with them a 
curious trident-shaped stand, about four feet high, on the horns of 
which garlands of flowers are hung as offerings. The visitor is told that 
the male figures are Mahadeva and the female Kali . . . (Kingsley 1905: 
300). 


Bronkhurst similarly gives us a good account of Hindu temples in colonial 
British Guiana: 


, . . A Hindu temple is not constructed like a Christian sanctuary... . 
It is not intended to accommodate a crowd of worshippers within its 
walls. Its worshippers stand outside in an area opposite the door, which 
is the only entrance belonging to the building. The priest, the represen- 
tative of the people, is the only person who enters the temple through 
that door in order to perform the duties of his office in the presence of 
the idol, which stands at the lower end of the door, and so placed that 
the worshippers from outside might have a full view of, and fall down 
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before, it. There is no window to a Hindu temple to let in light or admit 
air. The room, including the small space which is called the residence of 
the idol (Swami stalam), before which burns a small oil lamp, and the 
space sufficiently spacious for the temple utensils, the offerings, and the 
officiating priest to stir or move about, is always dark and awe-inspir- 
ing .... These hut-temples are considered so sacred by the coolies, on 
account of the visible presence of the deity—the idol—they worship, 
that no unclean person can enter any of them without the preparatory 
ablutions being performed (Bronkhurst 1886: 79). 


These small shivalas and kutis (or kutiyas) not surprisingly appear to have 
closely resembled those normally found in the villages of Bihar and Uttar 
Pradesh (Grierson 1885: 331). In Guyana, only two small Hindu temples 
were observed by a Royal Commission in the 1860s; by the onset of the 
1890s, at least thirty-three Hindu temples were to be found, established 
through individual donation or group subscription (Comins 1893b: 99). By 
the early 20th century, such structures were commonplace in most estates 
and Indian villages in the three major migrant receiving colonies (MacNeill 
and Lal 1914: 73) 

Jayawardena suggested that this proliferation of temple-building activity 
indicates the first trends toward religious homogenisation. “The organization 
required to build and maintain a temple’, he wrote, ‘presupposes the 
cooperation of a group that cuts across sect, cult, and caste differences. 
This cooperation could have been achieved through a broader and more 
universalistic definition of Hinduism that effectively united all Hindus’ 
(Jayawardena 1966: 227). Though such a trend was doubtless underway by 
the turn of the century, temple-building does not actually provide an 
exemplary measure of this, since individuals (Brahman pandits, ascetics, 
successful entrepreneurs) have been known to set up their own—sometimes 
rather idiosyncratic—structures for worship. Aliso, especially in British 
Guiana, a number of temples were established by south Indians and 
devoted to Shaktism and the worship of Kali—a development which, we 
shall see, was counter to the prevailing trend. 

The celebration of Hindu festivals, too, grew in number and importance 
by the early part of this century. Lengthy and elaborate plays (‘Ram Lila’, 
‘Krishna Lila’) depicting stories of the gods were performed in estates and 
villages (Bronkhurst 1883: 389; Singaravelou 1987, II: 102), and Diwali 
and Phagwa (Holi) were the most popular annual events celebrated by 
Hindus in the colonies before the end of the 19th century (Tha 1985: 5). 
And whereas Comins (1892: 17}—based on a visit of a mere ten days— 
believed there were few Indian religious festivals celebrated on the plant- 
ations of Surinam, Emmer (1986: 25) suggests that no less than thirty-two 
Hindu festivals were annually recognised on Surinamese colonial estates. 

Some of the earliest Hindu activities became notorious in the eyes of 
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white colonial society, however, which led to their suppression. One was a 
practice in which a devotee would pierce various points of his flesh with 
hooks and swing by them from a pole.‘ This proved too ‘barbaric’ for the 
White colonists, and hook-swinging rites were banned in British Guiana by 
1853 (Mangru 1987: 170-71). Another notorious Hindu activity was fire- 
walking, a shakti-oriented rite which—though undertaken in Bihar and the 
tribal states as well as south India (O’Malley 1935: 160)—became wholly 
associated in the Caribbean with the ‘Madrassis’ or south Indians. Among 
Indian migrants in 19th century Trinidad, a contemporary observer noted 
that fire-walking ‘is not observed by Hindus of Northern India, but, on the 
contrary, is repudiated by them’ (Collens 1888: 235). Though eventually 
publicly suppressed by the ruling Whites, fire-walking continued in ‘Mad- 
rassi’ circles in both Trinidad and British Guiana until at least the mid-20th 
century. Animal sacrifice was abhorred by Whites as well, and was looked 
down upon by Brahmans and some other Hindus, too. However, this still 
continues in the Caribbean as a significant part of non-‘orthodox’ obser- 
vances. 

In addition to calendrical celebrations and occasional temple-based 
activity, it was the ordinary, daily practices which formed what can be 
considered the core of Hindu religious practice in the early years of 
Caribbean settlement. Sacred plants, implements used in worship, and 
images of deities were brought from India (Poynting 1985: 327); sacred 
Hindu scriptures were imported and sold (Bronkhurst 1886: 92), and 
wandering Brahmans and sadhus (mendicants) gathered together Hindus 
in order to tell sacred tales and expound upon various beliefs (Comins 
1893b: 80). All of this contributed to the creation of a generally affirmative 
religious environment among the transplanted Hindus. The domestic sphere 
was perhaps of greatest importance, since it was where the most common 
beliefs and modes of worship were perpetuated by the migrants and taught 
to their offspring. Household shrines, personal prayers, and small acts 
dutifully performed by various family members constitute essential in- 
gredients of Hinduism, and these were carried out in the colonies among 
plantation barracks and thatched village houses. Kingsley (1905: 301) 
provided a print of a Hindu performing morning oblations outside one such 
house in 19th century Trinidad, while Bronkhurst witnessed that, in British 
Guiana, 


Before a Coolie eats, he places a small quantity of the prepared food 
before the idol or god of the house to propitiate his favour . . . . Rising 
at dawn, the Hindu goes to the trench, or takes the water into his own 
yard, and there, with religious care, he cleanses his teeth, performs his 


* This practice appears to have been common in both Bengal (where it was known as 


charak puja, a penetential rite directed to Shiva) and in south India (where it was called _ 


soodaloo or chedul, a self-sacrifice to a goddess); see Oddie (1987). 
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sacred ablutions, imprints the emblems of his faith on his forehead, arm, 
and breast, visits the idol of the house, or faces the rising sun, before 
which he falls down (Bronkhurst 1883: 257-58). 


However routine such religious practices became in the 19th century 
Caribbean, the fact remained that Hinduism was a minority religion con- 
sidered ‘heathen’ by members of the ruling class. Among the Hindu 
settlers, this situation had the effect of stimulating a kind of self-conscious- 
ness about their religion, subsequently entailing more deliberate choices in 
public modes of practice, and a greater sharpening of apologetic skills for 
justifying beliefs and activities in the face of non-believers, than would 
emerge in villages of India. Such trends in religious rationalisation were 
further brought about in reaction to the rising incidence of Christian 
missionary work aimed primarily at Hindus, especially by Methodists and 
Anglicans in British Guiana (Moore 1970: 342ff.), Moravians in Surinam 
(Dew 1978), and Presbyterians in Trinidad (Morton 1916; Mount 1977). 
While these missions had considerable success (some 10 per cent of Indians 
in British Guiana and Trinidad were Christian by 1911 [Singaravelou 1987, 
III: 69]), many Brahman priests became quite adept at verbal combat with 
Christians. Such discourse further steered Hinduism in the direction of 
being a unitary religion akin to any other found in the colonies. In time, 
formal Hindu organisations were established with the expressed goal of 
standardising and promulgating such a unitary Hinduism. 


IV 
The growth of ‘official’ Hinduism in the Caribbean 


Probably the most significant socio-religious change which occurred among 
Hindus in the Caribbean—and one which was a prerequisite for the rise of 
an institutionalised and all-embracing Hindu orthodoxy—was the attenuation 
of the caste system. In India, caste (in practically all its historical and 
regional variations) has revolved around individual membership through 
birth in ranked, endogamous, corporate categories associated with given 
occupations and their mutual interdependence, ritual duties, and roles, 
modes of economic and behavioural transaction, often separate customs 
and traditions of worship, and a structure of local group relations involving 
the manipulation of economic and political power. The system surrounding 
caste in India is especially a localised one operating in villages and regions. 
In the Caribbean, several sets of conditions combined to mitigate against 
the operation of such a system. Foremost among these were the facts that: 
(a) individual migrants were virtually plucked by recruiters out of a diverse 
range of caste groups and local hierarchies and placed together on colonial 
estates in the Caribbean where their original caste identities and associated 
traits were not mutually recognised; (5) residential proximity, behavioural 
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interaction, commensality, occupation and other social forms were man- 
aged by non-Indians on the Caribbean plantations, so traditional modes of 
caste-related interaction could not function; and (c) the exercise of socio- 
economic and political power which had been in the hands of certain caste 
groups in villages and regions of India—and which thus had structured 
group duties, relations and ranks—could not develop in the wholly alien 
context of Caribbean colonies. Hence, in the Caribbean caste identities in 
many cases remained among migrants and some of their descendants, but 
no caste system ever arose to control or influence personal or group 
interactions.” 

Brahmans, however, retained a special status, although rather different 
from that in India. ‘As pandits’, van der Burg and van der Veer (1986: 5 17) 
point out, ‘they monopolized the sacred knowledge of rituals and Sanskrit 
texts, so that ritual knowledge replaced purity as the legitimation of the 
Brahmans’s status’. In the new context of the Caribbean, Brahmans gained 
clients for ritual services by offering to all—regardless of caste background— 
the beliefs and practices previously (pre-migration, that is) more caste- 
exclusive. Jayawardena (1966: 228) conjectures that persons from low 
caste backgrounds, once in the Caribbean where they were freed from 
caste exclusions and ritual restraints, were drawn to the ‘higher class’ 
Vaishnavism newly on offer by Brahmans. Further, the turn of the century 
witnessed the rapid creation of largely or entirely Indian settlements on the 
periphery of Caribbean plantations. All social and religious life was highly 
localised within these settlements, where a single Brahman priest could 
exercise a kind of monopoly on the ritual life of the local Hindus. For these 
reasons, what might be called ‘Brahmanisation’—whereby throughout the 
Hindu community a corpus of Brahmanic ritual directed toward Sanskritic 
gods—became a characteristic process marking Caribbean Hinduism (van 
der Veer and Vertovec 1991; cf. Singaravelou 1987, III: 133-35). 

The Brahman-dominated practices which became routine features of 
Hinduism in all three Caribbean territories in question included: the per- 
formance of formal puja (involving Sanskrit formulae governing sixteen 
offerings made to various deities—though Hanuman Puja was by far the 
most popular), the samskaras (rites of passage), kathas (recitals of sacred 
lore, particularly a text devoted to Satyanarayan), and bhagwats or yagnas 
(ritual complex centred on the reading of a sacred text—usually the 
Bhagavata Purana—attended by hundreds over the course of seven to 
fourteen days}. These have continued through the present, often in vibrant 
and uniquely modified forms.® 


’ For comparative treatment of the attenuation of caste in the Caribbean, see Schwartz 
(1967) and Vertovec (1992a. 25-50) 

* Ethnographic accounts of Hindu ntual in the Caribbean include: de Klerk (1951: 31-47, 
89-123, 131-86), Klass (1961 121-31); Niehoff (1960: 101-6, 115-17}; Singaravelou (1987, 
II: 97ff}, Smith and Jayawardena (1958), Speckmann (1965; 136-46); Vertovec (1991, 
1992a. 164-83) 
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For many years the organisational development of this early ‘Brahman- 
ised’ Hinduism was modest. In Trinidad, for instance, a Sanatan Dharma 
Association was said to have existed since 1881 (Kirpalani et al. 1945: 61), 
though it is not known to have accomplished much in terms of activity or 
influence. By the 1920s, when slowly improving colonial infrastructures 
gradually allowed for better communication among villages and towns in 
each Caribbean context, other small, Brahman-led groups came into exist- 
ence in various places; nevertheless, their endeavours.were sporadic and 
essentially local in orientation. Also, during the early decades of this 
century, a loosely-knit pundits’ parishad or council was said to have existed 
among Brahman priests in Trinidad, Surinam and British Guiana, such 
that their communication—however informal—did much to standardise 
practices throughout the region. Such communication, including trips to 
perform rites, was most frequent among pundits in the adjacent territories 
of Surinam and British Guiana (it was even common for individuals in one 
colony to have a Brahman guru in the other). 

By the 1920s and 1930s, however, a rapid acceleration in organisational 
process among Caribbean Hindus occurred. (This coincided with a period 
of increasing effectiveness surrounding labour organisation among Indian 
sugar workers [Cross 1988], reflecting the immigrants’ growing confidence 
and experience in the Caribbean.) In all three contexts, perhaps the chief 
catalyst for the institutionalisation of a unitary, standardised Brahmanic 
Hinduism was provided by the regional mission work of the Arya Samaj. 
Established as a reformist movement in the Punjab in 1875 by Swami 
Dayanand Saraswati, the Arya Samaj called for a purification of Hinduism 
by way of a return to the vedas as the-sole source of doctrine and ritual. 
The movement had tremendous impact across north India, where it stimu- 
lated many non-Arya Samaji Hindus to reflect on and articulate what they 
themselves regarded as their own key Hindu tenets (Freitag 1980; Jones 
1976). A reactionary response in north India ensued, part of which involved 
the creation of formal bodies to promote an ideological, ‘official’ ortho- 
doxy deemed ‘Sanatan Dharm’. In the early decades of this century, the 
Arya Samaj sent well-trained missionaries from India to Hindu commun- 
ities through the indentured diaspora, where their impact was identical (cf. 
Jayawardena 1968: 445-46; Tinker 1974: 372, 378). 

A succession of Arya Samaji missionaries undertook prolonged visits to 
the three Caribbean colonies.’ The first arrived in British Guiana in 1910, 


°” This important phase of development among Indians in the Caribbean, simultaneously 
marked by bitter rivalries, a probing and heightening of communal identity, and a stimulation 
of interest in their own heritage, has been addressed by numerous scholars. The most 
comprehensive treatment is that of Forbes (1984). Also see, on British Guiana: Jayawardena 
(1968: 232ff.); Smith and Jayawardena (1959); on Surinam: Speckmann (1965: 45—49); van 
der Burg and van der Veer (1986: 518-20); on Trinidad: Vertovec (1992a: 117-21); and on the 
region as a whole: Singaravelou (1987, ITI: 92-93). 
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and travelled that same year to Trinidad. Surinam received its first repre- 
sentative from the Samaj in 1912. Visits turned into sustained presence by 
the 1930s, highlighted by the charismatic personalities of the missionaries 
Mehta Jaimani and Ayodhya Prasad. The Arya Samajis caused much 
consternation within each Hindu community by means of their articulate 
and knowledgeable advocacy of basic reforms in doctrine (especially through 
promoting an exclusive, vedic-based monotheism and rejecting idol-centred 
ritual) sand in social structure (through seeking to upgrade the status of 
women and to destroy Brahmans’ self-ascribed authority). In each country, 
famous public debates were waged between Arya Samaji and ‘Sanatanist’ 
camps, some even ending in violent clashes (Forbes 1984: 71ff.; Speck- 
mann 1965: 48). 

Just as they had done years before in north India, in the Caribbean the 
advocates of Brahmanic Hinduism came together in each country to create 
a sustained front against the Arya Samaj and to quell the air of doubt 
which the reformists had breathed through the Hindu population. This 
involved moves to tighten and structure their own ranks through formal 
organisation. In 1927, a Pundits’ Council was established in British Guiana 
to act as the sole authority concerning matters of doctrine and ritual, along 
with the Sanatan Dharma Sabha, created with a view to being a national 
representative body for all Hindus in that colony. In Surinam, a body 
simply called the Sanatan Dharm was founded in 1929 to perform a similar 
role. And in Trinidad, the dormant Sanatan Dharma Association was 
revitalised and incorporated in 1932, the same year a rival Brahmanic 
body, the Sanatan Dharma Board of Control was formed; in 1934, yet 
another body, the Sanatan Dharma Maha Sabha, was created—soon be- 
coming the most prominent Hindu organisation in the island. Meanwhile, 
the Arya Samajis had followed by instituting formal associations too: the 
Arya Dwaker in Surinam in 1930 and the Arya Samaj Association (later 
called the Arya Pritinidhi Sabha) in Trinidad in 1934. Most of these 
Caribbean Hindu organisations forged links with kindred organisations in 
India, each thereby claiming further legitimation of the ‘official’ forms of 
Hinduism they were propagating. 

The unitary and Brahmanic thrust of the ‘official’, ‘Sanatanist’ organis- 
ations is exemplified by a statement from Trinidad’s Sanatan Dharma 
Board of Control, which read: 


The registration of this society is regarded by the Hindu community as 
being an important step in the direction of the unification of Hindu 
interests . . . and it is laid down as a definite policy that the Board of 
Control shall always be prominently composed of orthodox, practicing 
pundits (in Forbes 1984: 60). 


Such organisations consolidated much support, especially from rural, 
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less-educated Hindus who preferred ritualistic modes of worship directed 
to a pantheon of familiar deities and linked to popular puranic myths. They 
therefore outnumbered the Arya Samaj supporters, who tended to be from 
among the well-educated, Hindu middle class and who responded to the 
more philosophical message of the missionaries. Further, it may be that the 
common Hindu masses in the Caribbean preferred to participate in Brah- 
man-controlled forms of religious belief and practice since the Brahmans 
and their associated ritual complexities were perceived to be direct links to 
a far-removed, pre-migration heritage; the non-Brahman leaders, relatively 
Spartan rites and somewhat Protestant teachings of the Arya Samaj could 
not fulfil such a role, except for the educated middle class who might be in 
a position to identify intellectually with the ‘civilisational’ characteristics 
which the sect sought to promote. 

In each colony, the ‘Sanatanist’ groups achieved important gains during 
the 1930s and 1940s when, after years of difficult campaigning, they suc- 
ceeded in obtaining from the colonial government legal recognition of 
Hindu marriages and permission to perform cremations. But perhaps the 
most effective organisational developments were those of Trinidad’s Sanatan 
Dharma Maha Sabha, the organisation created by Bhadase Sagan Maraj in 
1952 after he united the colony’s two previously rival Brahmanic bodies. In 
addition to affiliating dozens of temple congregations throughout the island 
(which thereby came under the full authority of the Maha Sabhas’ Pundits’ 
Parishad), Maraj oversaw the construction of no less than thirty-one Hindu 
schools in Trinidad between 1952 and 1956. 

Subsequently, with schools, temples, publications, large-scale religious 
celebrations and the participation of the great majority of priests, these 
highly centralised Hindu organisations concluded the processes of standard- 
ising and routinising Hindu belief and practice in the Caribbean. In all 
three contexts throughout the 1950s and into the 1960s, these organisations 
dominated all aspects of Hinduism and held great sway throughout each 
Hindu community, as Smith described with regard to the Sanatan Dharma 
Maha Sabha of British Guiana: 


This form of Hinduism [promulgated by the Maha Sabha] has gradually 
replaced all the lower-caste cults and special practices which used to 
exist among the immigrants, and it claims the affiliation of practically all 
the temples in the country. With its sister organization, the British 
Guiana Pundits’ Council, it may be said to control orthodox Hinduism 
(or the nearest Guianese equivalent to it) in British Guiana, and has 
come to constitute a ‘church’ in the technical sense (Smith 1962: 123-24). 


The ‘official’ Hindu bodies became so prominent, in fact, that they 
became major political forces in each colony. ‘Hinduism’—by then repre- 
senting an organised, singular ‘ethnic identity’ among the bulk of Indians— 
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was taken up as an idiom for political mobilisation as the colonial ‘plural 
society’ structures of governance in the Caribbean were gradually dismantled 
(Vertovec, in press). The Brahman leaders of Sanatan Dharm in Surinam 
established their own, shortlived Surinaamse Hindoe Partij in the late 
1940s; they later merged with other Indian parties to form the Verenigde 
Hindostaanase Partij, but continued to play a central part in this party’s 
endeavours. In Trinidad, through the strongarm tactics of Bhadase Maraj, 
the leadership and support of the People’s Democratic Party (later becom- 
ing the Democratic Labour Party) was virtually indistinguishable from that 
of the Maha Sabha. And in British Guiana, though Cheddi Jagan’s Indian- 
backed People’s Progressive Party was explicitly Marxist, it too was com- 
prised of many Maha Sabha leaders. Through such dual organisational affili- 
ation—and, importantly, through Hindu leaders’ ensuing rhetoric playing 
upon Hindu fears of repression by African-backed parties in the run-up to 
independence—Caribbean Hinduism in the 1950s and 1960s became in- 
creasingly politicised. 

Since then, however, although the central Hindu organisations have 
continued to hold much financial and institutional power in Trinidad, 
Guyana and Surinam, their popularity with common Hindus has greatly 
dwindied. This is especially so in Trinidad and Guyana. In these places, 
many Hindus cite the Maha Sabhas’ lack of most kinds of assistance toward 
their affiliated schools and temples, combined with the continued arrogance 
of priests, as prime reasons for this. In Guyana, perhaps most damage was 
done in the late 1960s and early 1970s, when the ruling African-backed 
People’s National Congress pulled the support (through unsure means) of 
the Maha Sabha’s leadership—an intolerable occurrence in the eyes of 
most, staunchly anti-PNC, Hindus (Vasil 1984: 302-3). Trinidad’s Maha 
Sabha suffered a crisis in leadership following the death of Maraj in 1971. 
Further, much of Trinidad’s Hindu community grew dismayed with the 
Maha Sabha due to subsequent political infighting and allegations of cor- 
ruption—imade worse by its eventual leader’s public support for the African- 
backed government of the People’s National Movement. 

Further, through the 1960s, especially in Trinidad and Guyana, Hindu- 
ism as an ethnic, politically mobilising idiom waned as the central Hindu 
organisations/political parties were deemed ineffective in the face of ever- 
more entrenched and racially discriminating African regimes. Since the 
1970s, with the relative downfall of the long-standing central Hindu organ- 
isations in Trinidad, Guyana and Surinam, new, alternative associations 
have been created. Though still largely advocating an essentially Brah- 
manic/Sanskritic Hinduism, these associations have gained popularity by 
demonstrating more grass-roots social and ritual activity and, importantly, 
more attention to the interests of young Hindus. Such alternative bodies 
have included the Nav Yuvak Sabha in Surinam, the Gandhi Youth Organ- 
ization in Guyana, the Hindu Seva Sangh in Trinidad, and in each, a 
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number of other, smaller groups operating locally while linking nationally 
for mutual support. 

Today an ever-increasing amount of Hindu socio-religious activity is 
taking place under the direction of both the centralised national bodies and 
the newer alternative organisations. Yet much continues to occur outside 
of these auspices as well. A wide range of long-standing ‘popular’ Hindu 
religious activities in the Caribbean have been maintained throughout 
these historical stages of institutionalisation which affected ‘official’ forms: 
these include domestic rites surrounding Yama Rata and Diwali, village 
Kathas at fuli moon, local gatherings for reciting the Ramayana, and annual 
animal sacrifices by household heads to protective godlings (Vertovec 
1992a). Others have been created or elaborated relatively recently, such as 
certain types of yagna (Vertovec 1991; 1992a). 

The current, broad range of Hindu practices in the Caribbean are 
described in the following section with reference to their degree of institu- 
tionalisation or, loosely, the extent to which activities are arranged and 
managed by sets of individuals performing specific roles. In a sense, this 
describes a spectrum of Hindu religious activity in Trinidad, Guyana and 
Surinam, from most ‘official’ to most ‘popular’ modes of practice. Yet it 
must be noted that certain kinds of religious phenomena can exhibit 
considerable overlap or interpenetration of ‘official’ and ‘popular’ char- 
acteristics. Marriages and funerals comprise two of the most important 
such cases, in which Brahmans perform key roles at certain stages (making 
offerings, reciting texts and prayers), while at others, a substantial corpus of 
practices (such as purification rites and acts to ward off supernatural 
malevolence) are undertaken collectively by family members and friends 
without the services of an ‘officially-linked’ priest. 


V 
Contemporary Caribbean Hinduism 


The following section lists a variety of current forms of Hindu practice 
found in the Caribbean, classified according to degree or type of formal, 
collective undertaking. Again, the categories are not intended to be exclus- 
ive: for instance, certain ‘locally collective forms’ may share features with 
‘alternative organisational’ ones, ‘domestic forms’ are undertaken in com- 
plement with ‘organisational forms’ (especially surrounding calendrical 
activities), ‘individual forms’ reflect others, and so on. The intent here is to 
outline briefly areas and ways in which historically constructed ‘official’ 
Hinduism has come to have, or has not fully gained, prominence in the 
contemporary Caribbean. 

A. Central Organisational Forms. This rubric concerns those activities 
directly undertaken by the central, national organisation (Maha Sabha) in 
each country concerned. These include: weekly rites and kathas (exposi- 
tions of sacred scripture) held at temples; large-scale celebrations of annual 
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holy days (particularly Diwali, Phagwa or Holi, Ramnavami, Shivratri, and 
Krishna Janmashtami—though affiliated temples also more locally Nav- 
ratri, Ganesh Jyanti, Katik Nahan, and Vasant Panchmi); publications 
(including prayer books) and radio programmes; religious curricula in 
affiliated schools; national contests (for Hindi language skills, debating, 
singing and other arts); and, importantly, the pundits’ parishad by which 
doctrine and procedure are monitored and maintained. 

B. Alternative Organisational Forms. Concerning many of the same 
activities, listed above (particularly the calendrical celebrations), these are 
undertaken by organisations other than the Maha Sabhas—including non- 
affiliated though Brahman-served temples. Far more than the Maha Sabhas, 
these alternative bodies have also creatively established activities for Hindu 
youths, such as summer camps, marches, fund-raising bazaars, sports clubs 
and theatre groups. Hence there is more cause for the growing gap between 
young Hindus and the long-established central Hindu organisations. 

In villages, small-scale committees and groups (calling themselves goles 
or mandals) exist for the specific purpose of staging annual yagnas and 
more frequent Ramayana satsangs (local meetings for the recitation of 
Tulsidas’ epic). It is doubtless these groups with which most rural Hindus 
have contact or experience. 

A wholly different set of ‘alternative organisational’ practices in the 
Caribbean are those centred on Kali worship—rites mostly known as Kali 
Mai Puja—which have been gaining support especially in Guyana, where 
they have been present in one form or another virtually since the introduc- 
tion of the Hindu presence (Khan 1977; Phillips 1960; Singaravelou 1987, 
IIT: 73-83). In the past decade too Kali Mai Puja has been reinstitutional- 
ised in Trinidad as well (Vertovec 1992a: 218-20). The tradition developed — 
from shakti-oriented practices observed among south Indian indentured 
immigrants (the so-called ‘Madrassis’). These usually involved animal sacri- 
fice, voluntary possession of a devotee or pujari (non-Brahman ritual 
practitioner) by Kali or another goddess or god, miraculous healing, and 
the propitiation of south Indian Hindu deities (especially Katheri, Munish- 
waran, Madraviran and Mariamma). Such non-Sanskritic/non-Brahmanic 
practices have, in the Caribbean, always been castigated by Brahman 
pundits and others advocating a (north Indian-derived) ‘Sanatanist’ Hindu 
orthodoxy. In Surinam, this Kali-focused tradition never existed in any 
pervasive form mainly because the population lacked south Indians; in 
Trinidad, it remained oniy in isolated pockets where ‘Madrassis’ had 
settled in number. But in Guyana, Kali Mai Puja became a significant 
‘parallel’, Hindu tradition (especially in Demerara, which is home to a large 
proportion of south Indian descendants). There, Kali worship was increas- 
ingly standardised in the 1920s and 1930s under the direction of one 
Kistima Naidoo, then apparently waned in the 1940s and 1950s, before 
undergoing a significant renewal since the 1960s under the influence of 
pujart James Naidoo. There are now estimated to be some 100 Kali 
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‘churches’ (koeloos) throughout Guyana, exhibiting a number of variations 
from the core set of rites popularised by James Naidoo (cf. Bassier 1987). 
The Guyana Maha Kali Religious Organisation is one formal body to have 
been established to oversee activities within this tradition. 

There are also other formally organised, ‘non-Sanatanist’ Hindu tradi- 
tions existing in the Caribbean, including those of Kabir Panthis, Sieuna- 
rainis (Shivanarayanis), Arya Samajis, devotees of Satya Sai Baba, ‘Hare 
Krishnas’ (members of the International Society for Krishna Conscious- 
ness) and followers of various Hindu-derived yoga and meditation groups. 
These are all relatively small in membership and, moreover, their members 
quite often participate in the activities, and uphold the tenets, of the 
mainstream ‘Sanatanist’ tradition. 

C. Locally Collective Forms. These are religious activities organised by 
small groups of people, especially networks of extended kin or co-villagers. 
They include annual festivities marking important events on the Hindu 
calendar, such as celebrations for Diwali (plays, Lakshmi Puja, and the 
building of elaborate lighting displays) and Phagwa or Holi (chaural singing, 
the constructing and burning of a holika bonfire, and playing together with 
red dye), the staging of Ram Lila or Krishna Lila plays, and the cooperative 
management of yagnas and satsangs sponsored by individuals. Weddings 
and funerals are usually fairly large events which are also organised by 
ad hoc groups of family and. friends, who systematically undertake a con- 
siderable number of chores in order to complete successfully the elaborate 
complex of rites necessary for each occasion. 

Also included under this heading are the last vestiges of caste-specific 
rites—most notably, sacrifices of hogs to the goddess Parmeshwari conducted 
by some Chamar families (Vertovec 1992a: 214-16). 

D. Domestic Forms. Religious activities conducted in the home by 
‘members of Hindu families include: pujas (sponsored annually or for 
special occasions, such as birthdays and anniversaries; these include the 
hiring of a Brahman priest to perform the standard Sanskritic rites); 
samskaras (rites of passage held at the appropriate times of individuals’ 
lives; usually only a few of the prescribed sixteen samskaras are under- 
taken by Caribbean Hindus); daily rites (usually performed by children or 
resident grandparents, most involving prayers and the lighting of incense 
and lamps at an indoor shrine and/or at a little sanctum at the base of the 
home’s jhandi, the coloured flags ever-standing outside the house which 
have been raised on completion of pujas); and infrequent pilgrimages 
(especially to rivers or the sea—on these occasions treated as manifest- 
ations of Ganga Mata, or to sites with sacred reputations, such as, in 
Trinidad, the temple with a growing Shiva linga and the Catholic church 
with a statue of the Virgin Mary which is considered by Hindus to be a 
form of the Mother Goddess), 
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E. Individual Forms. Phenomena in this category can only be pointed 
to, rather than listed, since they are by definition idiosyncratic. These 
involve personal features of worship directed toward one’s ishtdevata, or 
special deity chosen from the Sanskritic pantheon, including: the display 
of, perhaps magical or superstitious use of, and ritual gestures and utter- 
ances surrounding images or symbols associated with the deity; recitation 
of certain prayers, often at special times; fasting on days of the week or 
periods of the year also associated with the deity; and the making of votive 
offerings and fulfilling promises made to this or other deities. 

Also of a basically personal nature is the recition of a mantra (Sanskrit 
sound or prayer) imparted to an individual by a Brahman ‘godfather’ or 
guru during the samskara called gurumukh, also called ‘christening’ by 
Caribbean Hindus. Throughout one’s life, this mantra is to be kept secret 
and used to maintain a personal manifestation. 

F. ‘Amorphous’ or ‘Peripheral’ Forms. Finally, a considerable set of 
beliefs and practices among Caribbean Hindus is maintained in an unformu- 
lated, often quite vague, manner unevenly spread through different locales, 
age groups and social spheres. These kinds of phenomena are often directed 
toward supernaturally therapeutic or protective ends (van der Veer 1991), 
including: beliefs and precautions regarding the evil eye (najar), jharay and 
phukay (the use of specific mantras and gestures to cure various afflic- 
tions), tabij (talismans), totka (acts to prevent mishap or to undo the work 
of supernatural forces), ojha (sorcery), exorcism and other acts surround- 
ing notions of jumbies or malevolent spirits, and offerings to minor deities 
(especially Dih, a guardian godling, and ‘the seven sisters’ who are con- 
ceived to be lesser manifestations of the Mother Goddess). Such beliefs 
and practices are conceived of and adhered to variously by different 
individuals; they are thus positioned on the far end of the spectrum, as it 
were, from the highly formulated and systematised beliefs and practices 
found in the ‘official’ Hindu corpus promulgated by national organisations. 


VI 
Conclusion: Ongoing trends 


The transformation of Hinduism in Surinam, Trinidad and Guyana is by no 
means complete. The long process of ‘Brahmanisation’ and standardisation, 
which culminated in domination by centralised organisations, has begun to 
unravel. The beliefs and practices of Caribbean-constructed ‘Sanatan 
Dharm’—especially those concerning the ideal of bhakti or loving devotion 
to God—are still by far the most pervasive, particularly among older 
Hindus but also among a considerable number of young people. Yet, 
especially among the young in each of the countries concerned, there is a 
deepening discontent with Brahmanic sacerdotalism and a growing interest 
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in philosophical aspects of Hinduism (especially by way of the teachings of 
Vivekananda and Aurobindo). This trend, which is coupled with a widen- 
ing generation gap (due, to the higher levels of education and greater 
degree of ‘Westernisation’ among the young), has fostered the creation of 
some of the ‘alternative’ Hindu associations (Vertovec 1990). These more 
recent shifts in orientation have fuelled debates (many not so new) over 
questions such as whether only Brahmans can be priests, what is the 
modern position of women in a Hindu culture and society, whether certain 
practices should continue to be deemed ‘low’ and therefore undesirable, 
and how important are Hindi and Sanskrit languages in the maintenance of 
Hinduism overseas (itself but part of the larger, critical question as to the 
relation of Hindus in diaspora with the historical and contemporary culture 
of India). New connections of many kinds between Hindus in the Caribbean, 
and between them and Hindus throughout the world, will contribute 
significantly to these debates, and will doubtless stimulate others. 

In stark contrast to the statements of pessimistic observers (including 
some Hindus themselves) in the 1960s, who predicted the ultimate demise 
of Hinduism in the region, the religion is thriving throughout Trinidad, 
Guyana and Surinam. But it is not—nor has it ever been—a single, mono- 
lithic or unchanging tradition. The beliefs and practices which were origin- 
ally drawn from throughout the subcontinent, merged and modified in 
new, shifting contexts, formulated and formally managed by purpose- 
made, self-authoritative organisations, are being vigorously maintained in 
a variety of ways, across a wide spectrum of ‘official’ and ‘popular’ forms, 
in cities and villages of each nation. 
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‘The cosmos is one family’ 
i (vasudhaiva kutumbakam): Problematic 
mantra of Hindu humanism 


Brian A. Hatcher 


Throughout this century one of the phrases most closely associated with 
renascent Hinduism has been, ekam sad vipré bahudha vadanti. We might 
call this the bijamantra for most modern interpretations of Hinduism as a 
universalistic and tolerant religious philosophy. Although it is taken from 
the ‘Asya vamasya’ hymn of the Rg veda (1.164.46), the particular context 
of this phrase is rarely mentioned; instead, these words have drifted 
happily free of their textual moorings. This freedom has meant a greatly 
expanded significance for the mantra, allowing commentators to trace the 
entire genius of Hindu/Indian culture to the insight that, ‘Truth is one, the 
wise call it by many names’ (Singh 1990: 41, 82; cf. Radhakrishnan 1969: 
22). In fact, this truism is so frequently cited, and with such evident 
conviction, by 20th century Hindu apologists, that any attempt to situate it 
within a more precise historical or literary context seems not merely 
pointless but even mean-spirited (see Bharati 1970). It is enough that it 
should mean what it has come to mean. My concern in the present context 
is to consider whether this is also the case with another mantra that is 
increasingly cited in support of the humanist claims of modern Hindu 
discourse.’ This other mantra is vesudhaiva kutumbakam. From all indica- 
tions, it is likely to win a place in the modernist Hindu canon equivalent to 
that of ekam sad vipra bahudha vadanti. 

In the literature of the Vishwa Hindu Parishad (VHP), vasudhaiva 
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kutumbakam is rendered into English as, ‘the cosmos is one family’. It is a 
pronouncement that the VHP takes to be one of the guiding principles of 
the Hindu worldview.’ Recently this conviction was given graphic illustration 
when the VHP of Ametica made ‘the cosmos is one family’ a central theme 
at its ‘World Vision 2000’, a ‘global conference’ held in Washington, D.C., 
in August 1993. The conference, commemorating the 100th anniversary of 
Swami Vivekananda’s visit to the United States in 1893, was no doubt 
intended to authenticate the message of the VHP by affiliating it to the 
memory of one of India’s greatest prophets of universalism.? However, 
considering that Vivekananda’s vedantic vision is most readily associated 
with the wisdom of ekam sad viprd bahudha vadanti, it is surprising to find 
vasudhaiva kufumbakam taking a more pivotal role in the rhetoric of 
Hindu humanism. 

The question I wish to raise is this: Will we be expected, as is now the 
case with the words from the ‘Asya vaémasya’ hymn, simply to accept the 
mantra, vasudhaiva kutumbakam, for what we are told it means? That is, 
should we scholars and critics leave well enough alone? Or might a little 
attention to context and appropriation not prove worthwhile? I think it 
might indeed. Since the canonicity of this mantra does not yet appear to be 
fully established, perhaps there is time to pause for some discussion. I 
therefore propose that we consider some of the problematics behind the 
appropriation of this mantra within the discourse of Hindu humanism 
(leaving for another occasion a more detailed review of the history of that 
appropriation). What I have in mind are two instances in which prior 
texts/authors have problematised the meaning of the words, vasudhaiva 
kufumbakam, in such a way as to call into question the apparently straight- 
forward humanism of the phrase. Both instances demonstrate the decisive 
importance of context—both literary and cultural—for interpreting the 
three Sanskrit words (vasudhd-eva kuftumbaka) that make up this mantra. 

It may help, first of all, to reintroduce these words to their most immedi- 
ate context, which is the following gnomic verse: 


ayam nijah paro veti ganana laghucetasam 
uddracaritanam tu vasudhaiva kufumbakam (Kale 1989: 15), 


+ See the brochures and programme announcements for ‘World Vision 2000’, organised by 
the Vishwa Hindu Parishad of America, as well as the related literature of its campus affthate, 
the Hindu Students Council (both headquartered in Needham, Massachussetts). One official 
publication of the WHP cites four pieces of wisdom from the ‘rishis, saints and sages’ of 
ancient India, among which ranks vasudhaiva kuturbakam. The other three are: ekam sad 
viprd bahudhd vadanti, krnvanto visvamdryam and dhiyo yo nah pracodayat (Vishwa Hindu 
Parishad 1992). 

* It should be noted that this strategy did not go unnoticed by those Indians who do not 
share the goals or philosophy of the VHP. Some complained that the VHP was attempting to 
‘hijack’ Vivekananda for its own gains, pointing out that the VHP had planned its conference 
immediately to precede the centenary celebration in Chicago of the 1893 World’s Parliament 
of Religions (see Pais 1993). 
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which might be translated as: 


The narrow-minded like to ask, ‘Is this person one of us, or is he a 
stranger?’ But to those of noble character the whole world is one family. 


It is impossible to say precisely when this verse first appears in Sanskrit 
literature. Two points about its provenance can be made, however. First, it 
can be said with certainty that neither this sloka nor the two-word phrase, 
vasudhajva kutumbakam, occurs in the Rg Veda, despite the claim of Karan 
Singh, the founder of the Virat Hindu Samaj.‘ This fact is important, as it 
rules out the most obvious authenticating ploy for the coiner of slogans. 
However, to make my second point, we can suggest a fairly general 
provenance for this verse, and that is in the ‘ethico-didactic’ story literature 
of India (Macdonell 1900: 311). This genre enshrines all sorts of popular 
moral wisdom, some of it quite ancient, like the birth stories of the 
Buddha. The Great Sanskrit fountainhead for all of this material is the no 
longer extant Brhatkatha of Somadeva (c. 6th c. CE), to which we can 
trace such later compilations as the Kathasaritsagara. Other classics are the 
Paficatantra and the Hitopadesa, which were probably compiled between 
the 9th and the 15th centuries. 

This brings us to the first instance of the use of vasudhaiva kutumbakam 
that I wish to discuss. It occurs in the Hitopadesa, or ‘Beneficial instruction’, a 
collection of fables that was intended to be a manual for teaching young 
princes how to get ahead in the world. One of the fables concerns the 
machinations of a hungry jackal. As the larger narrative frame provides the 
best context for interpreting the verse in question, I shall paraphrase 
loosely from the Hitopadesga (Kale 1989: 12-16). 


Once upon a time there were a deer and a crow, who were close friends. 
One day, as they were lounging in a meadow, a hungry jackal spied 
them and decided to kill the deer. But because the deer had a watchful 
friend, the jackal knew he could never catch the deer unawares. He hit 
upon a cunning plan. Ambling up to the deer and the crow, he intro- 
duced himself as a lonely beast lost in the woods. Could he be their 
friend? 

The crow was dubious. ‘One should never take in strangers’, he said. 
And to illustrate this point, the crow told the following story: 

There once was a blind vulture who lived in the hollow of a tree. The 
little birds who nested in the tree knew he posed no threat to their 
safety. They tolerated his presence and even looked after his welfare. 


* Singh writes: ‘It has been the Hindu genius that, . . . its best minds have always held up 
the concept of mankind as a single family, vasudharva kujumbakam, as the Rg Veda has it’ 
(Singh 1990: 40). The mantra appears ın other contemporary works on Hinduism, even with 
quasi-liturgical overtones, as when it appears under the heading, ‘Mantras and prayers for 
various occasions’ (Chakravart: 1992: 60). 
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One day a wily cat came upon the tree. Spying all the birds, he 
thought he would have a nice meal. But, as he drew close he saw the 
vulture. The vulture is no friend of the cat, but the cat nevertheless 
decided he would introduce himself politely and see what transpired. 

So the cat drew near and bowed respectfully to the vulture. ‘Hello 
sir’, he said. l l 

The vulture raised its head and asked ‘Who goes there?’ 

‘It is I, a cat.’ 

The vulture looked indignant. ‘Get out of here or I shall surely kill- 
you.’ 

The cat was a cool customer. ‘Wait, and hear me out. Then decide if I 
should die.’ 

The cat then began to describe how long ago he had renounced his 
carnivorous ways and had taken up the path of religion. In addition to 
his daily practice of prayer and meditation, he was a strict vegetarian. 

Then, being such a holy cat, he preached a sermon to the vulture 
about hospitality. To emphasise his point, he quoted a Sanskrit verse 
that says, 


ardvapyucitam kdryamatithyam grhamdgate 

chettuh par§vagatam chaydm nopasamharate drumah. 

(Should they arrive at one’s house, one must offer hospitality even to 
one’s enemies, just as the tree offers its shade to the woodcutter.) 


The vulture was still suspicious. ‘I know cats love to eat animal flesh. I 
don’t think I can trust you around so many young birds.’ 

The cat was not put off. He argued that the path of religion could not 
be trodden by those who killed animals for their food. Since he followed 
this path, there was nothing to fear. 

The vulture was convinced by this and he invited the cat to stay with 
him. He reassured the birds that their guest posed no threat. 

Before long the birds grew curious. They fluttered down to meet the 
cat. No sooner had they done so than the cat ate them up and made his 
escape. 

Thus ended the crow’s story. He said to his friend the deer, ‘So you 
see, we should be wary of inviting this stranger to remain with us.’ 

The jackal took great offence at this and said, ‘Listen my friend, you, 
too, were once a stranger to this deer. Now look at the two of you. 
You're bosom friends.’ And in righteous indignation the jackal recited 
the following Sanskrit verse: 


ayam nijah paro veti ganand laghucetasdm 
udaracaritandm tu vasudhaiva kutumbakam. 
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(The narrow-minded like to ask, ‘Is this person one of us, or is he a 
stranger?’ But to those of noble character the whole world is one 
family.) AS 

These noble sentiments so impressed the deer and the crow that they 
relented and let the jackal stay with them. And so, having successfully 
deceived the deer and the crow, the jackal settled down to await the 
opportune moment for killing the deer. 

Not long afterward the moment appeared to arrive. The deer fell into 
a snare set by a farmer and found himself alone and defenseless before 
the jackal. The jackal chose to wait, however, and this proved to be his 
undoing. During the interval the crow found his helpless friend and 
devised a plan that helped the two of them escape while the Jackal was 
done in at the hands of the farmer. 


The basic stylistic features of this genre are readily apparent, viz., the 
use of frame stories to achieve a ‘Chinese box’ effect and the alternation 
between prose narrative and poetic epigram. It is the latter feature that 
interests me in the present context, since this stylistic dynamic sets the 
verse ayam nijah . . . in an interesting dramatic position. It is fairly clear 
that any time one of the characters in the fable recites a verse, that citation 
represents an attempt to adduce a special piece of evidence to make a point 
or clinch an argument. Thus the cat attempts to convince the vulture by 
citing ardvapyucitam ... and the jackal impresses his interlocutors with 
ayam nijah.... 

Notice that in each case the end in mind is a dastardly one. The cat wants 
to devour the birds and the jackal has his eyes on the deer. Both make 
hypocritical appeals to what sounds like accepted moral rules in order to 
attain their ends. Thus both play upon the conscience of their prey, turning 
it to their own evil purpose. The one difference between thé verses cited by 
these two scoundrels is that while the cat’s epigram suggests the possible 
fate that might befall a consistently dutiful host, the jackal cites a verse that 
has no shadow side. It seems merely to exhort one to a higher level of 
humanity (overlooking the characters’ animal personas). And this is the 
jackal’s secret weapon. Who wants to be accused of narrow-mindedness? 
The problem is that the jackal is not out to revolutionise social relations by 
breaking down the barriers that separate us from one another. All he wants 
is his meal. And he is perfectly prepared to dissimulate if such is needed. 
(It is worth reminding ourselves that these lessons were for the edification 
of princes. ) 

What happens when the jackal’s words are taken out of context? Is the 
context simply forgotten, or does it linger on like a tell-tale fragrance 
(vasana)? One answer is to say that the very presence of such poetic 
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fragments—‘gems of wisdom’—embedded within the narrative is enough 
to suggest that these epigrams are availabie for selection, transfer, or 
anthologising (vide works like the Subhasitaratnakoga). After all, that is 
probably how they got into the fable in the first place. From this perspec- 
tive it is quite easy to borrow the jackal’s wisdom to illustrate the general 
moral rule that broad-minded humanism is more noble than narrow- 
minded chauvinism. But can words always be shuffled around so effortlessly? 
Are there not cases where that fragrance of context trails along to remind 
us of another meaning? Is the simple phrase, ‘what is truth?’ ever free of 
the unique inflection of Pilate? 

Bearing this tn mind, we might return to the rhetoric of the VHP. Notice 
that the epigram has been boiled down to its ‘punch line’ alone—vasu- 
dhaiva kutumbakam. Might this be seen as an attempt to rid the jackal’s 
mantra of its other associations? Perhaps the VHP would just as soon we 
ignore entirely the uncomfortable reality of chauvinism as suggested in the 
the first line of the verse, viz., that some people insist on categorising 
humans according to their gender, religion, caste, or nationality. The hope 
seems to be that once the rest of the verse has been excised, the lingering 
traces of context will also evaporate. Such a strategy does accord well with 
the larger aims of a group like the VHP. It has been pointed out that-the 
VHP relies upon a globalising strategy that seeks to broaden the meaning 
of ‘Hindu’ so as to find room under that rubric for a larger constituency 
drawn from low and Scheduled Caste groups, not to mention Sikhs, Bud- 
dhists and Jains (see van der Veer 1991), Not only does such a strategy suit 
the largely transnational character of the VHP by playing upon a broad 
sense of national allegiance among Indians in the diaspora, it also supports 
the calculus of ‘vote-banks’ within India. ` 

What, then, ts entailed if we accept this strategy, and tacitly agree to 
overlook the actions of the narrow-minded? The problem is that since 
there has been no overt denunciation of the path of the narrow-minded, 
chauvinism remains an option for today’s jackals. Considering the painful 
events centring on Ayodhya—in which we have seen the political cohorts 
of the VHP inflaming communal passions with the question, Is this site 
‘ours’ or ‘theirs’?—one has to wonder whether certain Hindu humanists 
are content to run with the cosmopolitans and hunt with the communalists. 

This fable, then, is the first instance that illustrates some problematic 
tensions in the selection of this phrase, vasudhaiva kutumbakam, by cur- 
rent spokespersons of Hindu humanism. To be brief, just how incidental is 
it that this phrase may be found imbedded in a cynical tale of worldly 
wisdom and realpolitik? 

The second instance I wish to discuss is not culled from ancient literature 
but from the annals of modern orientalism. Almost by chance I recently 
came across an address delivered by the eminent Indologist, Sylvain Levi, 
in Dacca (now Dhaka) in 1922. The title of the address is, appropriately 
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enough, “Eastern humanism’. It may not rank as Levi’s best scholarship, 
but the essay does raise further points that problematise the simple use of 
vasudhaiva kufurmbakam to stand for the ideal of human unity. 

Levi was in India around the turn of the century and was thus able to 
observe the so-called renaissance of Indian culture. More than that, as the 
first foreigner to become a visiting professor at Rabindranath Tagore’s 
Visva-Bharati University, Levi had the chance to participate in one poet’s 
attempt to give institutional shape to his humanistic vision (Kripalani 1980: 
293). These were the days in which Indian civilisation was deemed to be 
inferior to Western civilisation according to what Ashis Nandy has called 
the ‘pecking order of cultures’ (Nandy 1992: 14). But while many Indians 
concurred with the Europeans that, for example, the system of caste was 
flawed, their prescriptions often differed. The European typically recom- 
mended healthy doses of Western institutions and socio-political norms. 
The Indian nationalist, by contrast, argued that the health of the system lay 
not in the injection of some foreign medicine, but in a return to the proper 
functioning of the system as found in India’s glorious past.* The purpose of 
Le\i’s address in Dhaka was to assess the validity of this latter discursive 
strategy. As his test case he chose the recent developments taking place in 
modern Indian religion and philosophy. He had heard that India’s renaiss- 
ance was both broadly humanistic in character and largely indigenous in its 
inspiration. But was this so? 

Levi reveals his bias by asking bluntly whether India has ‘anything to 
shew which may compare with Western humanism’. With evident suspicion 
he answers himself by saying, ‘Of course, many are the sayings we may 
quote which seem to repeat or to anticipate the Latin verse of Terence’ that 
proclaims homo sum, humani nihil a me alienum puto.° As the sole instance 
of such sayings he chooses the very maxim we have been considering: 


ayam nijah paro veti ganand laghucetasam 
uddracaritanadm tu vasudhaiva kutumbakam.’ 


Is this proof enough that the ancient Indians affirmed, with Terence, the 
unity of humanity? Only, says Levi, if you ‘take this passage alone, by 
itself, isolating it from the current of Indian thought.’ The mistake you 
make in doing this, he continues, is to think the Indian poet is concerned 
with ‘human culture’ when in fact ‘he is only dealing with ethics’. Ethically 


* Such is the view of caste one finds in Radhakrishnan and Gandhi. Nandy has otfered the 
insightful observation that im cases where the choice was narrowly construed as that between 
Westernisation and ‘reactive Indianness’, the door to meaningful conversation was closed 
(Nandy 1992: 16). 

* ‘Iama man; nothing human ıs, ın my opinion, foreign to me’ (Levi 1925: 3 and 5). 

” Levi attributes the verse loosely to one of India’s ‘moralists’, suggesting Bhartrhan as a 
possibility (Levi 1925 5). 
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it is true that the noble individual, the udaracarita, or ‘high-minded’ as Levi 
translates it, strives not to be ‘fettered in bonds as narrow as relationship’. 
To such a one, the whole world is nothing more than ‘a small house, a trifle 
in the endless extent of the universe’ (Levi 1925: 5). But what would this 
mean in terms of the cultivation of humanity, he asks? 

For Levi, the dominant motif in Indian religious life is renunciation; the 
goal is to flee all bonds in pursuit of the final bliss of moksa, or freedom. 
To reach this goal one needs vairdgya, the kind of detachment that will 
allow one to view kinsmen and stranger, Brahmin and Chandala alike. To 
the one who reaches such dispassion, the world can be of no more concern 
than the comings and goings of the home. One is reminded of the familiar 
epic verse, 


tyajedekam kulasydrthe gramasydrthe kulam tyajet 
gramam janapadasydrthe atmandarthe prthivim tyajet. 


For the family, abandon one son; 
for the village, abandon a family; 
for the country, abandon a village; 
for the soul, abandon the earth! | 
(Mahabharata 1. 107. 32; van Buitenen 1973: 245). 


For the Hindu, the world is ultimately a fetter. One perfects oneself out of 
the world; one does not cultivate oneself into it. 

Levi would contrast the ideology of vairdgya with the Western humanist 
ideal, which he tells us is ‘to form a citizen, a man able to realize his full 
power in the city . . . for the best of the city as well as of himself.’ A citizen 
(polites) is a member of the city (polis). The highest ideal would be to make 
of the entire world one’s city; then one might truly be called a cosrnopolites, a 
citizen of the world (Levi 1925: 6). In this context the individual wins glory 
by embracing the world, not by renouncing it. 

This contrast is not fully developed by Levi. From this consideration he 
slides over into some cursory reflections on the tension between Western 
cosmopolitanism and Hindu ideologies of kinship. In so doing he rightly 
wishes to focus our attention on the significance of the word kufumbaka, a 
word with variant meanings across kinship systems in India, but whose 
most basic meaning is something like family in the broadest sense.’ 

To borrow the language of a recent work, Levi’s goal is to use kutum- 
baka as ‘a foil to build up the West’s image of itself (Inden 1990: 83). This 


! In Bengal, kufumba is distinguished from jAi, much in the way one might distinguish 
relatives ‘by marnage’ from those of ‘blood’, although even this typology breaks down (see 
Inden and Nicholas 1977). However, in other parts of India kufumba is given a broader 
meaning (Mayer 1970- 167). Some of this ambiguity ıs present in the Sansknt term, which is 
broadly defined as ‘a kinsman, a relation by descent or marnage’ (Apte 1957: vide kuftumba). 
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foil will allow him to focus our respectful attention on the ideal of civil 
society as he understands it, a society in which the freedom of every 
individual is guaranteed, but not at the cost of patriotism and humane 
concern. Freedom for the European may be found alongside allegiance to 
the greater polis (city, state, nation, world), but the freedom praised by the 
Hindu will always be at odds with the bonds of his ‘family-home’ (which is 
Levi's translation of kufurbakam). As far as Levi is concerned, the gap 
between these two political philosophies is unbridgeable. For, 


if I try to alter the Sanskrit text... in order to force it into an 
expression of cosmopolitanism [ may repeat... ayam nijah paro veti 
gananad laghucetasdm, uddracaritaném tu vasudhaiva ... and here I 
have to stop suddenly. All the words up to the last, admitted of a 
double, or an equivocal meaning, but no rendering of polis or, polites, 
occurs to my mind. Desa, svadeSa, janapada are words which refer only 
to local outlines; rasfra, rājya denote a common obedience to some 
higher and external authority which enforces law; but how shall we 
express the City, the community of men submitted to laws established 
and enforced by themselves, bound by a common responsibility towards 
the same laws in the duty of maintaining and improving them, on the 
same piece of ground where their forefathers were living who originated 
them? (Levi 1925: 6). 


Ronald Inden has pointed out that the polis as envisioned by Orientalists 
like Levi may be a utopia that has ever been beyond our grasp. Following 
Inden’s argument, we would be well advised to reconsider the strategic 
significance of Levi’s use of kKutumbaka as a foil. Perhaps the true rhetorical 
value of this strategy is that it allows those of us who are driven by the 
vision of the polis ‘to think that we have realized this dream’ (Inden 1990: 
84). 0 = 
Related strategic typologies encourage the Orientalist in Levi to conclude 
his remarks by contrasting the West’s ceaseless quest for self-improvement 
with India’s apparently static and xenophobic cultural orientation. This 
latter observation allows Levi to conclude that India, who wished to live 
apart, ‘in a kind of sacred seclusion’, must now ‘pay for her unnatural 
aloofness’. Why? Because ‘no nation can seclude herself from the common 
task of mankind’. Through the ‘mysterious ways of Fate’ conquerors have 
come to India to ‘enforce on her the duty of reciprocity’: first, the Muslims, 
who introduced India to the larger global community, and then the Euro- 
peans, who completed the task of making India the ‘fit? home to a humanism 
worthy of the name (Levi 1925: 8). 

The benevolent paternalism-cum-cultural arrogance of Levi’s address, 
along with his typologising of East and West—static/dynamic, introverted/ 
humane, passive/agegressive—offer ample material for further reflection on 
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the discourse of imperialism and orientalism. That cannot be our principal 
task here, however. Nevertheless, before writing off this starkly-posited 
contrast between polis and kutumbaka as the transparent tactics of cultural 
imperialism, we ought at least to consider the way this contrast further 
problematises more casual uses of the mantra, vasudhaiva kutumbakam. 

If our reading of the fable from the Hitopadesa served to problematise 
the issue of literary context and to alert us to the dangers of dissimulation 
(inherent in all ‘proof-texting’?), has Levi's address not similarly heightened 
our sensitivity to cultural context? Without falling back on facile reifications 
like the ‘Eastern Mind’ or the ‘other-worldly Orient’, and without constru- 
ing difference as deficiency, can we not identify aspects of the Sanskritic 
cultural university that would significantly modify any use of the word 
‘humanism’ in the Hindu context?’ We need not endorse Levi's paean to 
the nobility of Western humanism. Perhaps humanism, like secularism, is 
necessarily going to mean something different in India than in Euro- 
American culture (see Madan 1987; Nandy 1989). To then translate that 
‘other’ humanism back toward the West will be to discover a new perspec- 
tive on the Western classical heritage. This, it seems, is precisely the 
reward of wrestling with the puzzle of polis/kufumba outside of the ‘pecking 
order of cultures’. Perhaps Inden has given us some clues to pursue, insofar 
as he has sought to provide a post-Orientalist perspective on human agency 
and the nature of polities in India (see Inden 1990). It is not that we should 
give up thinking about kinship and caste in India, but that we should 
endeavour to problematise our comfortable strategies of comparison. 

Still, the task is not an easy one. As Nandy has pointed out, when we put 
our utopias into dialogue ‘the carefully built cultural defences against 
disturbing dialogues—and against the threatening insights emerging from 
these dialogues—begin to crumble’ (Nandy 1992: 17). But if such dialogue 
is disturbing, it is also more honest. Consequently, whenever we detect the 
mantras of polis or vasudhaiva kufumbakam being offered as apologetic 
assertions in default of careful discussion, we would do well to insist on a 
return to the conference room. 

This is not to suggest that the Hindu humanist-has no business saying, 
‘the cosmos is one family’, let alone ‘vasudhaiva kufumbakam’. The 
emergence of humanist rhetoric in modern Hindu discourse is one of the 
most significant developments in the religious world of modern India. 
Making an early and notable appearance in the work of Rammohan Roy, 
this rhetoric was adopted throughout the 19th and into the 20th century by 
a broad range of figures pursuing a variety of ends, from challenging the 
restrictions of caste and sectarianism, through defending ancient norms, to 
inspiring nation-building. In the work of some, like Sarvepalli Radhakrish- . 
nan, nearly all of these battles are waged simultaneously, while the rhetoric 

° In the interest of undoing stereotypes, we should, for instance, bear in mind that Hindus 


have endorsed alternative ideologies of salvation—most notably the ecstasy of bhakti—along- 
side that of vairdgya. 
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of humanism also fuels a wholesale and masterful investigation of Mvestera 
civilisation (see Radhakrishnan 1959). 

Radhakrishnan is notable for the way he advances the claims of Hindu 
humanism from within the open forum of scholarly debate. The claims for 
humanism in his work are not decontextualised pronouncements but well- 
orchestrated arguments. These arguments also presume an interlocutor, 
such as Albert Schweitzer, whose typology of Hinduism as ‘world-negating’ 
presents a challenge to Radhakrishnan’s humanism. Whether or not we 
agree with Radhakrishnan that ‘attaining the true status of the individual’ 
should be glossed as dtmaprdpti, or ‘the realisation of the dtman’, his 
approach is unimpeachable (see Radhakrishnan 1959: 21). Furthermore, 
by bringing this definition into conversation with European classical, 
Christian and renaissance formulations, he has contributed greatly to the 
dialogue of utopias envisioned by Nandy. 

Radhakrishnan’s message and his method together invite us to consider 
where and in what conceptual vocabulary we might situate Hindu human- 
ism. As I have attempted to show elsewhere, it is possible to use the word 
‘humanist’ to describe the worldview of a 19th century reformer such as 
Isvaracandra Vidyasagar, but such a label immediately conceals as much— if 
not more—than it reveals. We therefore would do better to attempt to 
flesh out what I have called the ‘vernacular’ expressions of that humanism 
(Hatcher 1992: 21-30). The vernacular (in Vidyasagar’s case, Bengali) is a 
fruitful domain to explore because it represents the space in which other 
great ideologies converge, in particular those of the modern West and 
brahmanical India (not to mention tribal worlds and the civilisation of 
Islam). In this regard, Hindu humanism represents one of the great con- 
vergences that has occurred over the last 150 years, a confluence of 
Western humanism and what is often said to be the sédhdrana dharma, or 
‘universal’ ethic, of Sanskritic culture. In the vernacular this convergence 
has yielded something that is variously called mānava dharma, mdnuser 
dharma, or manusya dharma, all of which might be translated as the 
‘religion of humanity’. . 

Bankimcandra Chatterjee defined manusya dharma as the cultivation 
(anuSilana) of human potential, a definition that on the surface accords 
nicely with what Levi has in mind when he speaks of ‘human culture’. 
Bankim’s definition has important parallels among his Brahmo contem- 
poraries (such as Aksaykumar Datta and Sivanath astri). The fairly sober 
presentation of this ‘religion of humanity’ by Bankim later gives way to a 
virtual celebration in the works of Sri Aurobindo and Rabindranath Tagore, 
writing in the 20th century.” 


10 My exmples are obviously all taken from the Bengali intellectual universe, which is the 
one I know best. Among Banhkimcandra’s works, see his essays, ‘Dharmattattva’, ‘Cittaguddhi’ 
and ‘Manusyatva ki?’ (in Chatterjee 1986). The essays Akgaykumar Datta wrote for the 
Tattvabodhini patrika in the 1850s are important early precursors of Banhkim’s thought, as 
‘Halbfass recognises (Halbfass 1988: 342). Sivandth Sastri’s sermons are typical of the Brahmo 
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When we investigate the sources for this ‘eastern humanism’ (to use 
Levi’s phrase), we find they are enormously diverse and diffuse. On the 
Indian side alone they range from the ancient upanisads and Sanskrit epics 
to medieval bhakti poetry and the Mahanirvanatantra, from the epigrams 
of Canakya to the mystic wisdom of Ramakrishna, whom Vivekananda 
refashioned for the cause of ‘humanity’. But foreign voices are influential 
as well. Interestingly enough, we find that the wisdom of Terence is far less 
prominent than are the theology of Theodore Parker and the philosophy of 
Auguste Comte. 

To link these reflections to our discussion of vasudhaiva kutumbakam, it 
need only be noted that for the VHP this mantra expresses its own vision of 
manava dharma. The VHP claims—but does not demonstrate—that this 
manava dharma is rooted in the cosmology of the sacred vedas. Further 
specifics of the vedic worldview are not required. It is enough to know that 
manava dharma stands for ‘a code of conduct for every man to make life a 
success’ (van der Veer 1991: 8) But we may well ask: What is this code? 
And what constitutes success? As Peter van der Veer has rightly pointed 
out, the specifics of the code are deliberately not elaborated by the VHP 
(van der Veer 1991). To reiterate: If your strategy is a globalising one that 
seeks to identify your political/economic interests with those of Sikhs, Jains 
and Buddhists—whom the VHP would like to claim as fellow Hindus—it is 
best to avoid the issue of concrete religious norms. The only code that can 
be adumbrated is an absolutely minimal one; hence the familiar genuflec- 
tion in the direction of tolerance and inclusivity. Hence also vasudhaiva 
kutumbakam. 

But what of success? Here, it seems, we run directly up against some of 
the problems Levi sought to identify. Is success the welfare of the polis? Or 
is it transcendence thereof? And in any case, whose success shall it be? The 
VHP counts among its supporters both sādhus and entrepreneurs, not to 
mention film stars and militaristic cadres. Which party shall define success? 
How will the balance be struck between liberation and liberalism? And 
among the Sikhs, Jains, Buddhists and Hindus, whose religious identity 
shall be invoked to endorse the ultimate goals? These are not easy ques- 
tions to answer. 

Both the instances I have adduced in this essay have been taken from 
conversations—what is more, from conyersations between friends and 
strangers. In the fable, the stranger posed a very real and, it turns out, 
irremediable threat. After the jackal had his say, the crow pointed out to 
the deer that words do not always mean what they say, or, that people do 


version of this discourse (Sastri 1967). Aurobindo’s views on the ‘religion of humanity’ may be 
found in his The ideal of human unity (see Hay 1988: 158-59). The locus classicus for Tagore is 
of course his Hibbert Lectures of 1930 (Tagore 1931). But his Bengali writings are well worth 
consulting to evaluate the use he makes of Sanskrit literature and upanigadic philosophy (see 
Tagore 1984; 1985). 
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not always say what they mean. Neither the crow nor the deer took this 
warning seriously enough. That lapse nearly cost the deer his life. In Levi’s 
address we have a European addressing an educated Bengali audience in 
colonial India. If we were seeking an allegory for Orientalism, we might 
say Levi is the West instructing the humbly attentive East. This is to cast 
Levi as the jackal. However, there is also scope for casting Levi as the crow 
(a fitting trope for the scholar). In this version of the conversation, Levi 
reminds us all that words have to be handled carefully, that meaning is 
shifty. Before we race off to put vasudhaiva kuftumbakam in the mouth of 
Terence, we should see how the matter really stands. 

Perhaps, like Levi (if with a different voice), I have accepted the crow’s 
role. By adducing these two problematic instances I have chosen to play 
the sceptic. But if I am to play the crow, it only remains to ask: Who is the 
jackal? What is the jackal saying? What does the jackal really want? In the 
fable it was mostly by chance that the jackal was prevented from achieving 
his goal. But the message of the Hitopadeéga is not one of submission to 
chance or to fate (daiva). It is one of cautious scepticism and the exercise of 
human agency (purusakdra). The text reminds us that just because people 
speak kind words, that alone is no ground for trusting them.” And the 
crow is there to remind us that when warnings are sounded or doubts arise 
it is best to take the time for careful evaluation. Heeding that advice, 
perhaps now would be a good time to give some thought to the problematics 
of vasudhaiva kutumbakam as well as to the fascinating complexity of 
manusya dharma.” j 


" Madhu tisthati jihvdgre hrdi halahalam visam (Kale 1989: 16). 

2 When considering manusya dharma, some thought might be given to the problematics of 
gender. For istance, manusyatva may mean either ‘human-ness’ or something like ‘male- 
ness’—a significant fact when one considers that Bankim, Tagore and Vivekananda ali 
reacted in some fashion to the Victorian cult of manliness To read Vivekananda is to wonder 
which India needs more: manly men or human individuals. 

The ideal man is independent, or svatantra, unlike the woman, who must always be 
paratantra. In the Markandeya Purana, when Aviksita is rescued after being defeated, he 
refuses to marry his betrothed because she had seen him overpowered—like a helpless 
woman. As he puts it, ‘what kind of manusyatd does a man have who is subordinate 
(paratantra) to others?’ (naro’pi paratantro yastasya kidrimanusyatd?) (Markandeya purdana 
124.29, cited in Bohtlingk and Roth 1871: vide manugyaté). A man’s power is directly related 
to his independence. When maximised this independence is synonymous with liberation. 

It may be objected that in modern Bengali ‘manliness’ would more typically be expressed by 
the word paurusa. However, when Tagore praises Vidysiigar’s ajeya paurusa and his aksaya 
manusyatva in a single breath, we cannot but note the overlap (see Tagore 1988: 52). 
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Review article 


Religious revivalism and ethnic fratricide: 
The tragedy of Sri Lanka 


N, Jayaram 


The ethnic and religious imbroglio in Sri Lanka is a laboratory example of a 
problem that threatens to loom large in much of the developing world. The 
periodic outbursts of-tension and violence, which have become more or 
less endemic there, have virtually ground its development process to a halt. 
The sociopolitical quagmire in this island state has naturally attracted 
considerable scholarly attention over the last decade. Operating from 
within different disciplinary perspectives and with varying academic objec- 
tives, Stanley Jeyaraja Tambiah,' George D. Bond,’ and Jonathan Spencer’ 
have tried to grapple with the impasse in which Sn Lanka has landed itself. 

Tambiah’s canvas is vast and his brush broad: he probes ‘the extent to 
which, and the manner in which, Buddhism, as a “religion” espoused by Sri 
Lankans of the late nineteenth and the twentieth centuries, has contributed 
to the current ethnic conflict and collective violence in Sri Lanka’. ‘If it has 
contributed’, he asks, ‘were there changes in the nature of that contri- 
bution-over time? And if there have been changes, how are we to describe 
’ the changing or.changed shape of Buddhism itself as a lived reality?’ (p. 2). 
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Tambiah’s answers to these questions are not addressed to Sri Lankan 
specialists, but to general readers, including academics, who are baffled by 
the Buddhist puzzle in Sri Lanka: given Buddhism’s presumed non-violent 
philosophy and dedication to liberation from suffering, how can committed 
Buddhist monks and laypersons in Sri Lanka actively participate today in 
fierce ethnic conflict and collective political violence? 

This puzzle emanates from the view of Buddhism purveyed by some 
scholars, whom Tambiah dubs ‘the Pali text puritans’, which ‘essentialized 
Buddhism in terms of its “pristine” teachings’ and viewed all other devel- 
opments in it ‘as deviations and distortions from the canonical form’ (p. 3). 
By way of solving this puzzle, Tambiah, therefore, proposes an alternative 
approach, which seeks to understand Buddhists not through something 
reified as Buddhism, but through ‘the eyes and practices of Buddhist actors 
situated in history and in their local context’ (p. 3). 

This approach takes Tambiah through a whole century, roughly from the 
1880s to the 1980s. Unlike popular history, his narrative does not flow 
‘mechanically. Rather, the logic of delineating the causal chain in the 
unfolding of events makes him shuttle backward and forward. Unwary, as 
his ‘general reader’ is likely to be, he may be perplexed by Tambiah’s 
adoption of ‘diachronic and synchronic frames’. 

According to Tambiah, Buddhism in Sri Lanka became the instrument 
for the assertion of Sinhalese nationalism by indigent groups which had 
hitherto been excluded from the political game by the Westernised power 
elite which inherited and administered independent Sri Lanka in 1948. The 
exigencies of democratic politics resulted in the appropriation of the ideo- 
logy of Sinhala Buddhist nationalism by the Westernised power elite itself. 
Tambiah substantiated the argument that, 


as the energies of Sinhala Buddhist nationalism were translated into 
concrete policies and programs of language, education, employment, 
peasant resettlement, territorial contro] of the island and so on, the 
substantively soteriological, ethical, and normative components of 
doctrinal Buddhism qua religion were weakened, displaced, even dis- 
torted, while the religio-political association of Buddhism as set out in 
the monkish chronicles (the Mahavamsa, Culavamsa, and so on), which 
bound it with the Sinhala people, with the territory of the entire island, 
and with the political authority dedicated to the protection of Buddhism, 
assumed primacy (p. 58). 


The ideology of Sinhala Buddhist nationalism, defined as it was by 
politicised Buddhism, became so hegemonic that it led to the ‘inferior- 
ization’ of the Tamil minority. The policies and programmes derived from 
this ideology progressively and effectively isolated the Tamils so much that 
they were constrained to start the ‘ethno-regional movement’ demanding a 
separate state of Eelam. 
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Ironically, as Tambiah notes, ‘the measures of the “welfare” state and its 
promise of wider social mobility have produced more frustration than 
relief (p. 126). While rapid economic growth is no doubt a necessary 
condition for mitigating this frustration and minimising the conflict result- 
ing from it, it is hardly sufficient. With intransigence begetting further 
intransigence, the Sinhala-Tamil rift has widened to a critical turning point 
where political solution, not excluding the creation of two separate states, 
appears to be the only way out of the literally bloody impasse. 

Substantively, Tambiah analyses the origin and development of Bud- 
dhist revivalism (1860-1915), the politics of constitutional development 
(1915-1946), the radicalisation of monks and the legitimation of their 
participation in politics, the story of ‘betrayal’ and ‘restoration’ of Buddhism, 
the Mavbima Surakime Vyaparaya (the movement for the protection of 
the motherland), the question of Sinhalese identity, and the deepening of 
ethnic crisis. 

Tambiah’s review reveals that the ethnic and religious crisis in Sri Lanka 
is embedded in the ideology of religion and nationalism whose leitmotiv is 
Buddhist revivalism. While the bud of this revivalism emerged as early as 
the mid-19th century, it blossomed only in the post-Independence winds of 
freedom. The crucial turning point was 1956, in which year the Theravada 
Buddhists in Sri Lanka, and elsewhere in Southeast Asia, celebrated ‘the 
Buddha Jayanti’ — the 2,500th anniversary of the Buddha’s entry into 
parinibbana or final nirvana and of the establishment of the Buddhist 
dhamma or tradition. 

The revival of Theravada Buddhism among the laity of Sri Larika forms 
the theme of the historian of religion George Bond’s book under reference. 
This seasoned specialist in the Pali tradition had earlier dealt with the 
interpretation of Tipitaka (scriptures) in Theravada Buddhism (Bond 
1983). Based on fieldwork, in the present book, he brings ‘text’ and 
‘context’ together. While this book is primarily of interest to the historians 
of Buddhism, it presents a vivid backdrop for understanding the ‘Tambiah- 
type analysis. 

Bond analyses the dialectical process by which any religion lives. Unlike 
the conventional interpretations of texts (his 1983 work also belongs to this 
genre), he examines the way in which the Theravadins of Sri Lanka, who 
had almost lost their tradition along with their identity under colonialism, 
have rediscovered, reinterpreted and represented their ancient tradition in 
the modern context. Here lies the significance of Bond’s study. 

Paradoxically, the colonial encounter not only provided the context (that 
of ‘revolution of modernization’ as Boulding [1965: 12] terms it) for 
Buddhist revival in Sri Lanka, but also a model (that of the Protestant 
Reformation in Europe through the English-speaking missionaries) for 
emulation. Bond delineates four ‘patterns’ of reinterpretation and res- 
ponses in the Theravada revival over time, which, incidentally constitute 
the organising framework of his book: 
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1. Protesant Buddhism [a label coined by Obeyesekere 1970): the res- 
ponse of the early reformers who began the revival by both reacting 
against and imitating Christianity. 

2. The return to traditionalism or neotraditionalism during the Buddha 
Jayanti period (c. 1956). 

3. The Insight Meditation (vipassana bhavana) Movement: the reinter- 
pretation and resurgence of meditation among the laity. 

4. The social ethical interpretation of Buddhism: the reinterpretation 
that regards social development and social equality as the fulfilment 
of the Buddhist ideal (pp. 5-6). 


However, the Buddhist revival in Sri Lanka is neither uniform nor 
unilinear in development. Bond identifies the ‘basic motifs’ that are 
expressed in different ways and varying degrees in the above patterns, and 
they include: 


a strong appeal to the Buddhist scriptures for authority; the rational- 
ization of all or part of the Buddhist symbol system; an emphasis on the 
role of the laity and on universalism; a world-affirming or at least world- 
accommodating bent; and an emphasis on pragmatic achievement 


(p. 6). 


What is most noteworthy is that the stimulus for revival and representation 
was provided by the laity to which the monks had to respond. While this 
has resulted in the proliferation of the Buddhist identities (‘limited sectional 
nationalisms’, as Spencer [p. 18] has it), the goal of dhamma marks the 
underlying unity. 

As a consequence of the involvement of the laity in the Buddhist revival 
every facet of Sri Lankan life has been politicised (see Moore 1985; 
Robinson 1975). Based on his ethnographic fieldwork in Tenna (pseu- 
donym) village in the eastern district of Ratnapura during 1982-84, Spencer 
highlights the centrality of Buddhism and party politics to village life. He 
finds a strong continuity between present-day party politics in villages and 
the earlier use of the state as an instrument for the resolution of local 
disputes: 


Villagers did not simply have politics thrust upon them; rather they 
appropriated politics and used them for their own purposes. Politics did 
not necessarily create divisions, they often provided a means of express- 
ing divisions which already existed (p. 12). 


After introducing the setting of his field and the dramatis personae in it, 
Spencer narrates his anthropological progress through temple rituals, fights 
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and elections. Then, he analyses the key themes that emerged out of this 
fieldwork: 


the loss of shared experience in radically shifting material circumstances; 
the tropes and figures of community and change; changes in the moral 
texture of everyday life; and finally the complex meanings of politics 
and the nation in the experience of the people of Tenna (p. 25). 


Spencer is modest in admitting that his experience in Tenna does not 
provide the key to understanding the prolonged crisis in the Sri Lankan 
polity. But this experience, nevertheless, provides insights into the tragic 
consequences of political mobilisation via nationalism with religion as a 
symbol of power. ‘Impossibilism’, is how he succinctly describes contem- 
porary politics in Sri Lanka. 

The books reviewed here, thus, highlight ‘ideologization of religion’ as 
the single most dynamic element in the socio-political development of Sri 
Lanka. As a charter, Tambiah observes, this represents ‘a shift from 
“religiousness” to “religious-mindedness”, from religion as meral practice 
to religion as a cultural and political possession’. The nationalism which 
grew in conjunction with Buddhist revival ‘advanced further by encom- 
passing then superseding it in substantive terms’ (p. 59). 

None of these books, however, deals with the rise of Tamil insurrection 
and its ideological components (see, for example, Shastri 1990), either 
directly or in detail. These fall outside the self-defined scope of Tambiah, 
who has no doubt covered these themes in one of his earlier works (see 
Tambiah 1986). The field chosen by Spencer is not the main theatre of 
ethnic strife. Though for Bond also the ethnic crisis is only of incidental 
interest, he nevertheless stresses the point that it was the tragic distortion 
and exploitation of the Buddhist revival, and particularly the neotradi- 
tional viewpoint, which created some of the conditions for thé Sinhala- 
Tamil ethnic conflict. 

It must be reiterated that the problem is by no means peculiar to Sri 
Lanka; several other countries are engaged in or are on the verge of 
engaging in confronting similar, if not identical, issues. Here lies the 
historical significance of the tragic experience of Sri Lanka. 
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Short communications 


Response to Meenakshi Thapan’s review of Political agenda of education 
(CIS, 27: 2, 1993; pp. 333-34). 


That my second consecutive book was given to the same reviewer must be 
an oversight on the part of the editors of CIS. I do feel that readers should 
have the benefit of more than one reviewer’s views on an author’s writings. 

Meenakshi Thapan says that Political agenda of education has no 
‘meaningful theoretical framework’. What she means is hard to guess 
because I start by citing Mannheim’s ‘educational ideal’ as a ‘means to 
identify an organizing principle in Indian colonial education’ (p. 23). 
Thapan also alleges that I use concepts without referring to their sources. 
She calls this an ‘unprofessional practice’ and cites three concepts as 
evidence of her charge, namely, ‘valid knowledge’, ‘symbolic power’, and 
‘symbolic meaning of education’. The first two, she says, have been used 
by Bernstein and Bourdieu. ‘A passing reference’ by me to these sources 
would have sufficed ‘to make at least a token acknowledgement’, she says 
in a touching plea for scholarly integrity. She leaves the third piece of 
evidence untraced. 

The idea that concepts can be stolen raises a wider issue, but jet us get 
the facts right first. ‘Valid knowledge’ appears in Chapter 1 (p. 13) in a 
sentence which refers to the only footnote this chapter has, so I cannot 
quite see how Thapan missed it. The footnote asks the reader to see my 
Economic and political weekly (22:2, 1987) paper for a discussion of ‘the 
concept of validity’ of school knowledge. ‘For a wider discussion’, the note 
says, ‘see my Social character of learning’. That Thapan did not read my 
EPW paper I can live with, but a serious attempt to make her read my 
Social character was made by CIS by giving it to her to review—and she did 
review it. The book refers not just to Bernstein and Bourdieu, but also to 
Michael Young and Apple, as well as to Paulo Freire and Raymond 
Williams who all must be given credit for developing the concept of valid 
knowledge. Indeed, I would be shocked if Bernstein and Bourdieu wouldn't 
themselves ask us to read Marx and Hegel to trace the ancestry of the 
concept rather than own it themselves. 

Thapan’s fixation on a single source being cited (or a narrow methodo- 
logical track being followed—her other major charge against my book being 
that its method is too eclectic) deserves recognition as a symptom of a 
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wider phenomenon. Post-colonial education has led to the formation of an 
intellectual peasantry which is happy to be governed by a quasi-Dunkel 
draft under which every seed of an idea can only have one source. Had 
Thapan read my Raj, samaj aur shiksha (Macmillan, 1978; rev. ed. Raj- 
kamal, 1992), she would not see ‘symbolic power’ and ‘symbolic meaning 
of education’ as necessarily borrowed or stolen concepts. I recall using 
them first in a 1973 article in Dinaman, but I can hardly say that I invented 
them. My late friend and editor Raghuvir Sahay had asked me to initiate a 
debate on education. Over a hundred readers responded to my initial 
piece: it was from their responses that I first ‘learnt’ about the ‘symbolic 
power’ of education and its ‘symbolic’ meaning. Bourdieu’s Reproduction 
in education, society and culture did not appear in English till 1977. It must 
be a reflection of the ‘symbolic power’ of Third World education that scholars 
of the Thapan variety cannot see concepts as tools ofi inquiry arising out of 
ae itself. 


Delhi University KRISHNA KUMAR 


Reply to Professor Krishna Kumar 


Apropos Professor Krishna Kumar’s response to my review of his book 
(CIS 27:2), he disagrees with my criticism that his book lacks a theoretical 
framework. He draws my attention to/several of his other publications 
where some of the concepts used by him have been explained with, he 
claims, adequate reference to sources. He asks his readers to be satisfied 
with a bare reference to Mannheims’s ‘educational ideal’ on the opening 
page of Chapter 2 of the book. The point is that as a reviewer I was asked 
to present my assessment of a particular work, and not the author’s 
collected works. | therefore stand by my complaint that Political agenda 
of education lacks an explicitly stated theoretical framework in its own 
pages. If Krishna Kumar is offended by my observation that it would 
have been ‘more professional’ to cite his sources and explain his use of 
certain concepts, I can only gay that my intention was to review his book 
and not to offend him personally. 

Krishna Kumar is broadly Tight in saying that ‘concepts as tools of 
inquiry’ arise ‘out of inquiry itself , but surely the particular names given to 
these concepts are usually associated with the particular scholars who first 
gave them specific meanings. I thought this was generally accepted but, 
having been dubbed an ‘intellectual peasant’ by Krishna Kumar, I guess I 
do not know the devices of the elite. 

Incidentally, I might clarify here that, contrary to what Krishna Kumar 
Suggests regarding chronology, Basil Bernstein’s essential writings on the 
sociology of education were already being published in the 1960s and only 
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later appeared in Vols. 1—-3°of Class, codes and control (London: RKP) in 
the early 1970s. Similarly, Pierre Bourdieu’s writings (in English transla- 
tion) on education and culture appeared in the early 1970s and only later, 
as a theoretical approach formally presented with Jean-Claude Passeron, 
in Reproduction in education, society and culture (London: Sage) in 1977. 

Finally, I may point out, once again contrary to what Krishna Kumar 
suggests, that I have not been an unfair reviewer of his books. This is borne 
out by the fact that my review of his Social character of learning in CIS has 
been used by his publishers in the promotion of the book. 
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Mike FEATHERSTONE, èd., Cultural theory and cultural change. London: Sage, 1992, viii + 279 
pp. Notes, references. £ 30 (hardback/£ 10.95 (paperback). 


For those of us who still want to get a handle on that elusive something called postmodernism, 
here is yet another chance to fail. The editor sets out with a postmodernist manifesto in as 
much as he believes that the ‘challenge for contemporary cultural theory is to theorrze the 
conditions of possibility for this shift in emphasis from conceptualizing universalism and 
unities to particularism and diversity, and to investigate the possibilities for reconceptual- 
ization and renewed syntheses’ (p viii). That conceptualisation requires one to rise above the 
uniqueness of particularities, and that language itself is unable to say everything, are con- 
straints that gung ho postmodernists are usually unmindful of. For all their slick terminology, 
they are quite innocent of philosophy, and especially loath to submitting themselves to hard- 
core Kantian and post-Kantian analytical ngour. 

This book does not demonstrate all this unequivocally, and that too 1s quite postmodern. 
Most of the essays here deviate from the particularising charter of the editor and argue some 
straight pre-postmodernist stuff This is why the book remains elusive for those who want to 
get a grip over what po mo is all about. But every cloud has a silver lining! The fact that there 
18 much to be learnt from the essays in this volume renews one’s confidence in the maxim 
that a book should not be judged by its editors’ predispositions. The topics covered in this 
volume are quite far-ranging, from death and survival (a typical po mo obsession) to social 
movements, capitalism and emotion management. What binds this book together is the 
willingness to go beyond traditional explanations and familiar rearticulahons of old para- 
digms. This 1s not a specifically postmodern trait, and quite predictably many of the authors 
here are quite modern ın the way they have gone about their business. Without meaning to 
slight or offend the postmodernist contributors in this volume, it needs also to be said that 
their prose is often lucid and communicable. 

But first the conscious po mo’s. The opening article in the volume is by Zygmunt Bauman 
on death and survival. It has many interesting insights but one does not know what the 
author’s principal argument is. Perhaps it 1s not de rigueur to have such expectations in certain 
circles. The problem then 1s that the essay reads like a string of quotable quotes from some 
Mahanishi. There are some aphorisms that immediately warm one’s heart, while there are 
others that one needs to ruminate over at leisure only to discover the finiteness of one’s 
knowledge. Sample the following: ‘[M]an is now mortal, precisely for having acted on the 
premise of Man’s immortality’ (p. 4). Or: ‘Death is omnipotent and invincible; but none of 
the specific cases of death 1s’ (p. 5). Yet another: ‘We never live through our own death; but 
we do live through the death of the others, and their death gives meaning to our success’ (p. 
10) This last sounds very much like the world-view of a prave-digger working on a piece rate 
basis. If there is one abiding fascination that the po nfo’s share in common, it is to elevate to 
the level of the universal that which is pathological and marginal. To get back to Bauman, 
survival only means living longer than others, as immortality ıs not a ‘viable option’ (p. 26). 
But, Bauman argues, the postmodern strategy of survival ıs not burdened by immortality (and 
its futility), because now everything is evanescent, here and now, inconsequential. There is no 
history, no follow-ups, only ‘one-off happenings’ (p. 30), now at last everything ‘is in human 
hands’ (ibid) This is probably an endorsement to live life to the full, without caring for what 
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that might entail for the future: a Dionysian-cum-atomist rambunctiousness which is at least 
two and a half millennia old—so much for being with it. 

Alain Touraine’s piece on social movements is informative for those who'want to know 
what the term ‘new social movement’ is supposed to signify. Social movements had hitherto 
functioned on the notion of a central social conflict, and this, Touraine argues, has now 
become passé. Consequently, a whole range of concepts like social class and modes of 
production have become utterly démodé (p. 127). Now that the transition from production to 
consumption has been effected, at least in the civilised world, the centralising principle that 
was so crucial earlier ts of no significance today. Instead, the new concern is how to limit 
power on the basis of institutional rules. If social movements of yore were built around 
centralising themes and with the overall aim of capturing power, then the new social move- 
ments are interested in consciousness-raising and in the rights of the personal subject (p. 
143). The May 1968 French movement was in this sense a new social movement, though its 
participants did not quite realise it as such, for they were trapped in Trotskyist and Maoist 
language (p. 144). The plea then is to study movements of this sort in their own right for they 
emphasise the reform strategies of industrialised and democratic countries. Touraine, it 
would appear, is quite content, on the basis of hearsay, to judge the contemporary period as 
one that has left behind the logic of production in order to embrace consumption. All very 
well, but what beats this reviewer is why can’t this consumption too be understood as an 
outcome of centralising principles, perhaps of a different kind? After all, one is got always 
obliged to be a Marxist. Touraine, however, appears to know his Marx well,-but he still 
ignores Marx’s warnings against fetishisation and other assorted shibboleths of the market 
place 


Bourdieu’s essay represents a contrasting perspective. Bourdieu believes that the 
scholar-academic reserves the right to conquer, construct, and confirm facts (pp. 42-43). 
Indeed, the calm inclusion of Bourdieu in this volume is quite surprising. Bourdieu passionately 
advocates the establishment of a scientific etic that can free itself from prevailing emics and 
their constructons of reality. Neither is Nancy Fraser’s review of feminist discourses, -parti- 
cularly that of Kristeva, in any way an endorsement of postmodernism. It struck me as being a 
well-informed and wry critique of the many grand claims of feminist discourses and of their 
Shallow conceptual foundations. Fraser argues that Kristeva ends up by underfeminising 
women when she declares that ‘women don’t exist and that collective identities are dangerous 
fictions’ (p. 66). Kristeva’s position 1s straight down editor Featherstone’s lane, and that of 
other po mo’s too, for whom all concepts are suspect, all identities fictions. In social 
anthropology there is also the declaration by some avant gardeists that society does not exist 
and hence the concept of society, too, is a ridiculous fiction (then what happens to sociology 
and to Contributions . . .?) 

Randali Collins’s article on the sociology of intellectual stagnation is interesting, for it 
posits that periods of creativity in the past had nothing to do with the general health of 
universities. His arguments are based on an impressive historical survey, though it is a pity he 
does not separate modern universities from traditional ones. This is what takes away from the 
quality of his presentation, though it still remains a very interesting piece. Dennis Wrong’s 
essay entitled ‘Disaggregating the idea of capitalism’ argues that capitalism should not be seen 
as a pejorative term, nor as one that is only economic in character, but indeed’as one with 
various non-economic components to it. Capitalism is not just market mechanisms, as many 
have been known to argue, but is what made possible the great transformation into modern- 
isation. Now that communism has collapsed it would be beneficial, Wrong avers, to rid 
ourselves of earlier rigidities and ‘divest the idea of capitalism of the penumbra from the past 
that still clings to it by treating it primarily as an economy . . .’ (p. 157). But if-communism is 
as dead as all that then maybe capitalism might dissolve itself into a natural condition that 
does not deserve any defence or a charitable look inwards. 

When communism dies, does capitalism, like social movements, lose its centralising focus? 
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Does this abandonment of a centralising pnnciple mean unencumbered consumerism? Is then 
consumer sovereignty a direct outcome of the dissolution of communism? For Wrong it 
would seem that consumerism could have taken root under the socialist system too (as Alec 
Nove has argued), but for the ineptitude of the socialist bosses. It 1s the latter’s drive to 
centralise, centralise, and centralise, that gave socialism and, by association, capitalism, a bad 
name. 

While I have argued earlier that I do not believe that consumption lacks a centralhising 
principle, nor that today’s consumers are for the first nme of the view that they call the shots, 
it nevertheless remains true that consumerism (as an outcome of capitalism) has attained new 
heights in contemporary times. This is why consumerism needs to be examined with the 
fulness that it deserves, and not just as a reflex of capitalism. Having said this it should also be 
kept in mind that capitalism remains the boundary condition to all such analyses. Though this 
is contrary to the spirit of Featherstone’s intellectual bent, I have nevertheless-found some 
interesting insights for myself in his discussion of how heroic life has undergone a trans- 
formation in modern times. The heroic ideal of the Greeks was a social role model that 
required one to excel in many aspects of life, which would then entitle the person to, among 
other things, receive a proper funeral in due course of time. Nietzsche took this term from the 
Greeks but changed its meaning entirely by injecting into ıt 49th century individualism (p. 
168). Though this argument was made by Alisdair Macintyre much earlier, ın After virtue, 
Featherstone recasts it interestingly in the context of the contemporary hero. In modern 
times, in spite of Simmel’s weak endorsement of the aesthetisation of life (shades of heroism), 
the hero is dead and replaced by the ‘feminization of culture’ (p 176). Yet, quite unlike 
Nietzsche for whom the masses, the herd, were ‘perceived as feminine’ (ibid.), Featherstone 
argues that the onus ın everyday life today 1s not so much on being a warrior, or statesman, 
but on the imperative to ‘have personality. . . to maintain allure, fascination and mystery. 
These are seen to replace the more traditional virtues of character, whtch emphasised moral 
consistency, sincerity, and unity of purpose’ (p. 177). Once again, is this not reading too much 
into the current awareness of the fact that undividual egos are not consistent or completed 
projects? This is a lesson we have learnt only too well from both Hume as well as from Lacan. 
This however does not mean that at the popular level the hero too has been dismantled. We 
still have heroes, but perhaps because we know them so well it is not easy to be starry-eyed 
over them in the same way. It takes a lot more to win public credulity than it did in pre-TV 
times. Even so, JFK today still has many melting at the very mention of his name. Far from 
possessing allure and mystery, we seem to know every intimate detail of their biographies. 
There ıs hardly any facet of their lives that ıs not open to our prurtent gaze. But we still make 
heroes, and it woud be interesting to know how they survive in spite of all this close 
monitoring As for the hero as warrior, a glance at Hollywood blockbusters will demonstrate 
how enduring that image has remained at the popular level, even in this so-called postmodern 
era. 

Cas Wouters picks on a related theme, v:z., how do we in contemporary times manage our 
emotions in an age when fathers are no longer stable role models (p. 241)? We have also 
rejected displays of status differentiation (pp. 230-1), and along with it the comfort of 
knowing eur station once and for all, or at least for appreciable lengths of time. Instead, on 
account of the above, the emphasis is on finding meaning for oneself in every aspect of life, 
from office work, to parenting, to violence and pornography (p. 237). Nobert Elias’s notion of 
self-restraint (p. 233) is used imaginatively here to demonstrate the loneliness and the 
creativity that characterise everyday hfe in the West. I was quite profoundly impressed by the 
suggestion that with the collapse of our parents, elders, and traditional status wielders, as role 
models and exemplars, it has become incumbent upon us, especially in the West, to strike out 
on one’s own, and by drawing upon one’s inner resources, give ‘meaning’ to one’s existence. 
This gives strength, it builds fortitude, it also makes individuals highly suspicious of each 
other, campellingly competitive, but also boldly creative, and not fearful of innovation. 


we 
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In the ultimate analysis it is not so bad after all that this book fails to be thoroughly 
postmodernist. 


Delhi School of Economics DIPANKAR GUPTA 


JAMES Brow and Joe WEERAMUNDA, eds., Agrarian change in Sn Lanka. New Delhi: Sage, 
1992. 445 pp. Maps, tables, notes, references, gloss., index. Rs. 375. 


This collection of essays is the result of a 1984 conference on ‘symbolic and material 
dimensions of agrarian change in Sri Lanka’. As K.T. Silva notes in his paper in the volume, 
studies of agrarian transformations in South Asia have been influenced primarily by debates 
relating to studies of India’s experience. Moreover, these studies have been concerned with 
‘narrowly defined economic processes and have not attended sufficiently to the social, 
political, and ideological dimensions of agrarian transformations’ (p. 66). The essays in this 
book attempt to go beyond such limitations and address the structural transformation of 
agriculture along with the social, cultural and ideological changes in rural Sri Lanka. These 
changes are contextualised within the major schizms of Sri Lanka’s rural areas: the wet vs dry 
areas; villages vs plantations; and Sinhala vs Tamil regions. 

Jayantha Perera and Piers Vitebsky describe how population pressure, the introduction of 
cash crops, and the integration of villages into ‘development’ schemes have led to the decline 
of chena (shifting) cultivation and to changes in village structure, relations and conditions. 
Vitebsky touches on the symbolic dimension of human land relations and indicates how such 
symbolism differs from wet to dry areas. A further elaboration of such symbolism, and the 
changes thereof, would have been relevant to the theme of the conference. 

Two essays, in particular, can inform studies of contemporary rural change in other parts of 
South Asia. Andrew Kendrick’s essay details how Sinhala—Buddhist revival 1s articulated not 
only in the promotion of traditional motifs of Sinhala glory, but also in the participation of 
politicians in important agricultural rituals such as the rap magula, the annual ploughing 
festival. Such observations tie in with Mick Moore’s concern with rural representation and 
reconstitution by Sinhala revivalists. As be describes it, Sinhala revivalists represent ‘capitalists’ 
as the source of Sri Lanka’s degeneracy, while ‘peasants’ as the ‘goviya’ (with the etymology 
closely aligned with “goyzgarna’, the high, farming caste) are upheld as repositories of Sinhala 
values and virtues. In addition, Moore observes that the tripartite symbols of temple, tank, 
and paddy field are not only part of the rural development programme but also of the political 
agenda of Sinhala revivalism. Such observations are important as they indicate the extent to 
which religious fundamentalism seeks not only to manipulate religious and cultural symbols 
but also to incorporate rural areas and their culture into its agenda of-distortion. 

Contextualised within the agencies, processes and results of change are two essays that 
relate to ‘community’ relations in rural Sri Lanka. A community, for James Brow, is not 
equated with ‘egalitarianism, autonomy, or self-sufficiency’ but is a ‘a place where the sense 
of belonging together exists, either as an idea or as an experience’ (p. 263). Jonathan Spencer 
critiques portrayals of pre-modern Sri Lankan villages as idyllic and indicates how the 
perceptions of village life by older residents do not confirm such views. Drawing on Benedict 
Anderson’s notion of ‘community’ as ‘imagined’, Spencer describes how community relations 
in contemporary Sri Lanka are organised around the temple, eboo; and political alliances 
(between the SLFP or UNP). 

Rearrangement of the essays, placing first those that relate to the historical and ideological 
contexts of Sti Lanka’s villages followed by those that trace structural changes, would havé 
made for better reading. But the book as a whole does go beyond accounting for economic 
changes, and provides multiple and integrated approaches to studying agranan transformations 
elsewhere. 


Indian Institute of Management A.R. VASAV! 
Ahmedabad 
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SUSAN BAYLY, Saints, goddesses and kings: Muslims and Christians in south Indian society, 
1700-1900. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1989. xvi + 504 pp. Bibliogr., 
gloss., index. £ 40. 


in her study of the historical evolution of Islam and Christianity in south India, Susan Bayly 
has seriously attempted to establish a new interpretation of religious conversion over the last 
three centuries. She holds that Islam and Christianity were reshaped to suit the needs of a 
society which worshipped fierce goddesses and warrior heroes and whose hierarchical social 
system inyolved caste ranking and inherited status (p. 1). She asserts that-the new traditions 
born out of such reshapings soon beccame authentically ‘Indian’, and are certainly not to be 
dismissed as alien implants from Europe and the Middle East (pp. 2, 454). She maintains that 
Islam (like Christianity) grew because it identified itself with the various aspects of Hinduism, 
especially ‘low’ Hinduism, and not because of Islam’s egalitarian or monotheistic message 
(pp. 1, 13, 458). She has tried to prove her assertions by exploring the links between the 
shrines, divinities and saints ôf the various religions and also the links between these and the 
local political warlords. However, one is not sure exactly what she means by the term ‘Indian’. 

Bayly first reduces the various facets of Hinduism into vegetarian and non-vegetarian 
Hinduism at the general level; and into blood-thirsty goddesses and power-hungry warrior 
gods at the village level (ch. 1). She even asserts that south India is not the bastion of 
Hinduism (p. 454), and that its Brahmins are outsiders (p. 463). In the process, she neglects 
the decisive contribution of south India, especially of its Brahmins, to the revival of Hinduism 
from the 8th century. 

Excessive importance is given to local divinities without exploring their relationship to 
aspects of so-called ‘high’ Hinduism. Aiyanar, the village male God, can be absorbed into the 
purusa (male energy) of philosophical Hinduism or considered as the manifestation or relative 
of the ‘high’ God Shiva, while the village goddesses can be incorporated without much 
contradiction into the ‘high’ prakriti (female energy) or the Mother-Goddess. There is thus a 
certain compatibility between ‘high’ and ‘low’ Hinduism. Bayly however prefers to seciit in 
terms of the ‘low’ trying to adapt itself or raise itself to the ‘high’, especially when it appears 
more logical to admit that ‘high’ Hinduism 1s not the result of any sudden revelation, but in all 
probability must have evolved from the ‘low’. Actually in the Tamil country, the ‘low’, 
demonic Amman has been incorporated as a ‘high’ goddess. In fact, the framework for the 
gradual absorption of the low traditions by the high and vice-versa has always existed in south 
India. No wonder Bayly has seen no clear boundaries between high and low gods and 
goddesses. 

Bayly has also dealt with the relafowehip between state and divine power (see pp. 55-69). 
While she shows convincingly the role of the ruler patronising the shrines to enhance his 
power and prestige and strengthen his commercial and other networks, the dependency of 
these shrines themselves on the ruler for their prosperity has not been given importance. 
Many a shrine has sunk or would have sunk into insignificance without the patronising role of 
the rulers. As for the Carnatic Nawabs, their interest in patronising Sufi shrines may also have 
been motivated by their proselytising role. 

Bayly then compares her findings on Hinduism with the evolution of Islam (chs. 2—6) and 
Christianity (chs. 7-11). She finds many similarities between them in the forms of worship, 
conceptions of power and social stratification. This prompts her to assert that the ‘convert’ 
religions are typically ‘Indian’. For example, she points to a stratified society among the 
Christians and strives to show that the Muslims too were stratified. She claims that the 
Marakkayars were the first Tamil Muslims, while the Labbais and Rawthers were later 
converts (pp. 79-80), though in Tamil literature neither ‘Marakkayar’ nor ‘Labbar seem to 
figure before the 17th century. From the 14th century, the word “Turukkar’ was commonly 
used to designate all Muslims, showing that a distinct Muslim identity had always existed u ın 
south India anes 

Actually the economic superiority of the Marakkayars seems to have béen mistaken for 
their social supenority. Pride in Arab ancestry, etc., could very well be a product of 
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colonialism, an attempt by the well-off among the Muslims to upgrade themselves in the eyes 
of the British, for there is no evidence of such pride in the literature before the British period. 
But Bayly asserts Marakkayar supenonity on the basis of oral rather than written material, in 
the form of a stray account given to British authorities by the mhabitants of Kayalpattinam 
(pp. 82-83). 

Divine power ın low or high Hinduism is generally made up of male and female energy. 
Bayly tries to apply the same concept to Chnistianity and Islam. She sees in Mary the Hindu 
concept of female energy, and in Jesus and the saints, representations of male power. With 
Tglam she is left with no other alternative but to see in the masculine Sufi the embodiment of 
both male and female energy though the Sufis themselves never seem to have acceded to such 
a concept of divine power. Sufi biographies attest that their supernatural powers are due to 
the grace of Allah. Moreover, the Sufis never contest the superiority of the Prophet. They 
pray and even go to Mecca. Their supposed transcendence is just a subject of philosophical 
and scholarly speculation rather than a popular belief. There is a fundamental incompatibility 
between the Sufi’s power derived from Allah and the concept of power in Hinduism. 

Besides, dargah-oriented Sufism is an mternational phenomenon. Bayly’s attempt to 
indigenise this aspect because of its Hindu trappings is not altogether convincing. She has not 
also been able to point to a single instance when a Christian or Muskm saint or martyr or 
nobleman has been taken over completely by the Hindus or has ceased to. be Muslim or 
Christian. An overnight convert like Yusuf Khan is seen even today as a full-fledged Muslim 
pur, and not as a Hindu saint. 

Bayly has nothing to tell us about the Karma and Rebirth theory so central to Hinduism and 
so contrary to the Islamic and Christian notions of Resurrection and Last Judgement. The fact 
that in her book no Sufi or saint or ordinary Muslim or Christian shows allegiance to Karma, 
affirms their distinctive Middle Eastern religious character 

Further, Bayly portrays saints ike Nather Vali and Shahul Hamid as Tamil pirs which, . 
linguistically, they weré not. The Nawabs and others bestowed more importance and bene- 
factions on these ‘foreign’ prrs than on the local Tamil pis. Bayly does not pay attention to 
this linguistic dimension. Naturally, she does not have much to say about the origin of Yusuf 
Khan or his supposed Tamil Hindu background. Yusuf Khan may still preside from his royal 
seat at Madurai (p. 463), but his rebellion against the Urdu-speaking Nawab of Carnatic is . 
seen by many Tamils, including Muslims, as a Tamil rebellion against the Urdu-speakers. In 
their turn, the Urdu-speakers and Daknis considered all Tamil Muslims as inferior Labbais. 
They never considered the Marakkayars as superior to the Labbais or Rawthers, but 
somehow Bayly asserts that there was no real gulf dividing Daknis and Tamil Muslims (p. 
101). 

Bayly also fails to note the age-old subordination, exclusion and even repression of low 
caste Hindus in the Hindu social system, despite the existence of accounts from the ancient 
Hindu law books to Abbé Dubois. Neglecting this aspect and attributing low caste conver- 
sions just to their desire for status elevation (p. 458) does not do justice to them and to 
history. 

It 18 a fact that the low castes were always kept away from the temples, while in churches 
Untouchable Christians were allocated separate places. But in Tamil Islam, Untouchability 
was practically non-existent. Sufi shrines were frequented by Hindus of all castes, and 
Muslims and Christians without restrictions. Here ıs a perfect example of egalitananism not 
known to Hinduism, operating ın its popular forms. But Bayly perhaps unconsciously chooses 
to ignore the whole process. Neither does she want to distinguish between conversions to 
Christianity and to Islam For her, the setting up in the West of big organisations with world- 
wide ramifications for converting entire populations 1s not ‘missionary impenialism’, because 
the missionaries according to her succumbed to the charms of the local culture (p. 70). 

Finally, even partly attributing the failure of south India to become a fully Islamised society 
to the late appearance of Muslim political power in the south does not seem to take into 
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account the cases of the Gangetic plains and the Deccan, which remained predominantly. 
Hindu in spite of centuries of Muslim rule. i 

These problems apart, Bayly’s book offers a lot of information and opens up new debates 
regarding Muslims, Christians and even Hindus in south India. 


Very Chatillon J.B.P. More 
France 


V. BourueR and G. Toren, eds., Classer fea-dleux? Des panthéons en Asie du Sud. Paris: 
Editions de |"Ecole des Hautes Études en Sciences Sociales (Collection Purushartha, 
_ 15), 1993. 220-pp. Mape, figs., plates, tables, notes, appendix, bibliogr. Ff 130. 


Classifying-Gods?,Pantheons‘in. South Asia. As the title suggests, this set of articles raises a 
number of fundamental issues in the realm of Hindu religious anthropology. The problems, 
followed by some proposed solutions, are summed up by the editors in a carefully presented 
introduction, All these papers are actually the result of one full year of team research, which 
gives the whole a convincing unity despite the apparent diversity of themes and conclusions. 
For example, without overlooking the classical Indian tradition which forms a kind of 
theoretical backbone (provided here by the works of Madelaine Biardeau and Charles 
Malamoud), these studies are mainly based on ethnographic material; similarly, two regions, 
south India and the southern part of Nepal, although geographically distant, have been 
selected fora few common features: persistence of ancient Brahmanical rituals, limited 
influence of Islam, tribal elements, etc. Besides, the authors seem to agree on what Gabriella 
` Eichinger Ferro-Luzzi has defined as a ‘polythetic-prototype approach to Hinduism’, which 
enables them to deal with the extreme complexity of the pantheons and the ‘fluidity’ of gods. 
The diversity, on the other hand, reflects the personal choice of authors, whether they prefer 
to present an intricate ‘network’ of deities or choose to examine the different aspects of a 
single divine entity who appears eventually multiple. 

Marc Gaborieau’s article, ‘Gods in ali directions: Indian conception of space and gods’, 
provides, so to say, a firm ground for the studies subsequently presented by demonstrating 
that classification according to the directions of space in Hinduism is not a theoretical 
construction of.anthropologists but a reality, even in oral cultures: ‘everything is eventually 
based on the relationship of the human body to space, as well as to ritual objects which 
mediate this’. After having carefully distinguished the various fields of relationships with 
gods, (referential, initiatic, narrative, cultic), Gilles Tarabout chooses to deal only with divine 
categories observable in the cultic field; a rather breathtaking task though, since he has first to 
disentangle a kind of Gordian knot . . . . He concludes tentatively by showing that similar- 
ities between groups of gods at different hierarchical levels produce a sart of ‘scale effect’ and 
that the apparently disorganised pantheon can be organised according to a few simple laws 
(one of them being the ‘logic of sacrifice’). In analysing the puzzling personality of the 
Goddess of Saundatti, Yellamma-Renuka, and of her equally complex husband Jamadagni- 
Shiva, Jackie Assayag stresses the fluidity of the Goddess’s identity and power while, as usual, 
delighting the reader with his own personai style. 

The last five papers transport us to the Himalayan regions of Nepal. Gérard Toffin insists 
on the territorial divisions of the Newar pantheon which, while corresponding to certain 
traditional schemes (particularly directions of space), seems to have been fully developed 
through pohtical manipulation by the Malla kings. Gisèle Krauskopffs main concern is to 
work out an interesting classification of Tharu divine entities according to the offerings they 
receive during rituals. Locking ‘at the top’ in the Gulmi district of central Nepal, Marie 
Lecomte-Tilouine tries to show how a particular spatial category can be viewed as a class, not 
according to geographical criteria but by mythological or ritual ones. Véronique Bouilllier has 
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certainly undertaken an ambitious project: the divine figure she chooses to examine among 
various Himalayan populations 1s none other than the ‘Himalayan Mahadev’ (the title of the 
article), Shiva himself, as perceived and worshipped in the two separate traditions of the Nath 
yogis and shamans. In her study, texts and field research harmoniously combine to demonstrate 
the fundamental unity of classical and popular traditions. Finally, writing on the mythology 
and the classification of ‘deities’ among the Mehawang Rai, Martin Gaenszle remarks that 
the heterogeneity and ambiguity of the category of ancestral beings can be replaced by a more 
consistent classification by examining not only mythological patterns, but ritual practices, 
social concerns and so on. 

Let us wish for a similar work for the northern part of India, including Rajasthan and 
Gujarat. But, as M. Lecomte-Tilouine has put it, ‘classifying gods might be an endless task in 
the Hindu world where the pantheon traditionally consists of thirty-three crores of deities . . . .’ 
One more reason to welcome the intellectual courage shared by the authors of this book. 


Jaipur DOMINIQUE-SILA KHAN 


JACKIE AssAYAG, La colère de la déesse décapitée: Traditions, cultes et pouvoir dans le sud de 
l'Inde. Pans: CNRS Editions, 1992. 558 pp. Maps, plates, figs., tables, notes, gloss., 
bibliogr , index. Ff 280. 

SERGE Bouez, La déesse apaisée: Norme et transgression dans I’hindouisme du Bengal. Paris: 
Editions de l’École des Hautes Etudes en Sciences Sociales, 1992. 136 pp. Plates, 
tables, notes, bibliogr., index. Ff 120. 


Both these books mention the goddess in their title, but only the first deals in any detail with a 
concrete feminine deity. The focus of this study is the sanctuary of Saundatti, in north 
Karnataka, where Yellamma or Renuka is worshipped. The wife of Jamadagm, she was 
cursed by him with leprosy because of a minor fault, and though she redeemed her curse, was 
beheaded by her youngest son, the redoubtable Paragurama, at the orders of his father. The 
traditional myth and the local variants are abundantly used in the study, but more important is 
the recording of the structure of the actual worship and the associated myths of the commun- 
ities involved, all of which form the subject of the thesis. The study was directed by Ch. 
Malamoud, and one can therefore expect a strong influence of the Biardeau tradition with its 
stress on text and structure. Forty-three accounts of the little tradition complement the data of 
the traditional texts. 

The book starts with the pathetic and amusing account of the 1986 efforts by the Dalit 
Samgharsh Samiti and the police forces to stop the traditional pilgrimage to Chandragutti 
because of its features of nude worship which clashed with ‘modern’ moral sensitivities (1). 
The forces were eventually forced to join the worship! Tradition was one up on modernity. 
Apparently a year later a more effective governmental effort took place, but the research 
presented here indicates that tradition is in no hurry to change. However, a new situation is 
developing, as the last two pages of the text suggest. The last title is, “The goddess and AIDS’. 

In between the two flashes of contemporary conflict we find some solid research on a 
goddess tradition as it is lived today Part I presents the data of myth, places and feasts, 
drawing abundantly from literature and from local reporting, but mostly from direct obser- 
vation. There are fascinating pages on pilgrimage ın general, and the Saundatti pilgrimage in 
particular. Part II focuses on various aspects of the ‘divine spouses’. A far-reaching study of 
the devadasi and the transvestite traditions in India shows the paradoxical nature of prosti- 
tution. The description of the characteristics of the Saundatti jégatis, jogammas and jogappas 
and the basavis interlocks with the question of caste appartenance and self-affirmation. The 
final chapter of this part deals with possession and its relation to sacrifice. Part [II studies the 
temple and its priests, especially the goddess that presides there. The sociological approach is 
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enriched by references to the wider Indian tradition, to the philosophy of culture and to 
theology. The end of this part is about the history of the temple. ‘The conclusion is rather 
disappointing: instead of summing up the rich material presented in the body of the book we 
are offered an explanation of and an apology for the task of sociology and anthropology in 
general terms, and a new theme of AIDS which has no roots in the study. Two appendices 
pve the text of the Karnataka Devadasis (Prohibition of Dedication) Act 1982 and a history 
of Saundatt.. 

The author is extremely well-informed. His research branches out into many areas of 
popular culture and cult, but the focus 1s always the goddess and her worship, with her 
ambiguity and complex roles, and her relation to the various castes. the Untouchables 
primarily, but also the Lingayats and the Brahmins. She is not presented as the magna dea or 
the mother goddess of traditional sociology. She is more ın the line of the faktr which 15 
paradoxically virgin, spouse and widow, the stress being on the last. She oscillates between 
the poles of sovereign independence, implicitly dangerous, and submissive conjugality, ex- 
plicitly beneficent (p. 73). Many trends of popular piety meet at her worship, but the castes do 
not fuse. If there has been a ‘Lingayatisation’, the Untouchables and the Brahmuns have kept 
their distinctive roles and perspectives. In fact much of the information presented refers to the 
centrality of this cult for the self-consciousness of the outcastes and its relation to sacred and 
profane prostitution, which affects mostly the women of the Untouchables, 6,000 of whom 
would be sold annually (p. 175). The mghts of Bombay and other cities live on that market. 

Such detailed studies of a particular cult are necessary if one wants to have a scientific 
knowledge of the reality and the richness of the Indian cultural tradition. The presentation of 
the book is almost faultless. However, the following references in the text do not appear in 
the bibliography: p. 71, Fuller 1989, p. 96, Beck 1989; pp. 121-22 Reiniche 1985; p. 124, 
Gonda 1972; p. 201, Omvedt 1983; p. 246, Minault 1981 I have not checked all the 
references. In Chapter 2 of Part I, the footnotes and their calls do not match. For the rest, the 
misspellings of Indian names, including diacritical marks, are remarkably few. 

The study by Bouez is much less unified. The ‘appeased goddess’ does not appear until the 
last chapter The book consists of six chapters on Hinduism in Bengal which is presented as 
somewhat distinct from Hinduism in other parts of India partly because of a deeper influence 
of Islam, Buddhism and Tantrism, and the local ‘Baul’ tradition. 

This 1s also a structural study, but more critical of Biardeau and Dumont. The field study 
was made in a multiculture, multicaste village of Kamalbairi in the Birbhum district of West 
Bengal. It seems to me that the study is more influenced by (though at times it is critical of) 
the Western views of Hinduism. Take for example this ‘paradox’ articulated in the Introduc- 
tion: ‘India, that turns away from wealth and power, treats spiritual goods as if they were 
economic goods. Without mentioning the fact that sects are reservoirs of hberation or 
devotion, one cannot but be struck by the extraordinary ability of the Hindu world to manage 
and quantify the spiritual world’ (p. 6). 

Chapters 2 and 3 deal with the different ways ın which hierarchy is seen in the villages. 
Unlike elsewhere in India, the spiritual figure is higher than the religious: the Brahmin is 
quite low in a hierarchy that ıs topped by the yogi or the sannyasi, even though these are 
known to have less nisfthd or fidelity to religious duties than the Brahmin. But the Brahmin is 
seen as very low in devotion (anurdg), in spite of being highest in prestige (marydda). Chapter 
4 ‘deals with the Indian and the Bengali forms of religiosity including a reflection on sacrifice 
as an exchange of energies on a commercial model. The relation of norm and transgression 
included in the sub-title is the main topic of Chapter 5: In the absence of a universal point of 
reference like Nature, what is forbidden is the inverse projection of what is enjoined in the 
law. The last chapter deals both with personal devotion, specially to the goddess, and with the 
bards without goddess, the Bauls. 

The characteristic of the research is that 1t covers the whole society: attitudes of Muslims 
are included in the survey. One could generalise by saying that the study is a reflection of the 
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tension between, and relationship of, the Brahmanic and the §ramanic and popular traditions 
within the culture of Bengal, which 1s similar to that of the rest of India, even if it has its own 
specific features. 


Vidya Jyoti College of Theology G. GISPERT-SAUCH, S.J. 
Delhi 


Cunares R. Brooks, The Hare Krishnas in India. Deihi: Motilal Banarsıdas, 1992 (reprint). 
x + 263 pp. Figs., tables, gloss., appendices, index. Rs. 150. 


In 1967, when various sub-cultures were in ferment and the hippies had begun pouring out 
into the streets in many parts of the world, a little-known holy man, Swami Bhaktivedanta, 
sailed for New York after spending about ten years in Vnndaban. There he was greeted with 
open arms by the sub-culture (mainly hippies, artists, poets, writers) who introduced him as a 
man who could work miracles on people whose lives had been reduced to a wreck. Apart from 
the New York Centre, Bhaktivedanta founded many other centres of ISKCON (International 
Society for Krishna Consciousness) before coming back to India to make a beautiful Krishna- 
Balaram temple at Vrindaban and to seek legitimacy for his foreign disciples. This is the 
backdrop for Brooks’s study (ch. 4), which is informed by the ‘symbolic interactionist’ 
perspective of Blumer and Goffman, and the processual view of Geertz, while being critical of 
the macro-perspective of non-Indian observers of Indian society like Dumont, Lynch, and 
Marriott (ch. 1). 

In examining the meaning of Vrindaban, Brooks in fact makes a most interesting point that, 
beyend the physical realm, Vrindaban 1s the arena in which Sri Krishna plays his celestial 
games (lilas), and it is the realm where good prevails over evil. Above all Vrindaban-is held to 
be a state of mind, which can be kept constant no matter where one is. Another point which 
Brooks makes is that Wrindaban is a ‘sacred pilgrimage complex’, different from Vidyarthi’s 
‘sacred complex’ of Kashi and Gaya (ch. 3). The latter, Brooks holds, have a sacred and non- 
sacred aspect, while Vnndaban is wholly sacred, This is the kind of bold assertion. that is 
required to forward analysis in such studies. For instance, discussing the sacred geopraphy of 
Vrindaban, he lists the main temples, bazaars, and the ISKCON complex as areas of the 
‘sacred pilgrimage complex’. 

A problem related to this is that foreigners are not often accepted as devotees and high 
caste people. Brooks gives a beautiful vignette of Sri Krishna Prem (Mritola, Almora fame), a 
foreigner who also spent time in Vrindaban and set a precedent for foreigners being accepted 
as devotees, and ‘Brahmins’. In his examination of ISKCON-pilgrim interactions Brooks feels 
that pilgrims do experience the ‘communitas’ of the breakdown of social structure, a particularly 
releasing and rejuvenating experience. This is discussed in a footnote (p. 107), and could have 
perhaps been expanded further. The flow of pilgrims to Vrindavan, which peaks during July 
and August, has resulted ın increased incomes for merchants, proprietors and priests. ISKCON 
also deals with rural pilgrims who feel that foreign priests are exceptional, an impression 
which, Brooks is careful to note, is meticulously cultivated. Often Westernised pilgrims 
themselves become devotees. In Chapters 6 and 7, Brooks examines interactions in the main 
bazaar and Vrindaban town. By providing specific examples he is able to prove that ISKCON 
is much more than a commercial organisation it speaks to the heart of the people. In the 
penultimate chapter (ch. 7) Brooks notes an opposition between the madhurya ras sought by 
the ISKCON devotees, and the Sahajryas who seek ritualised sexual intercourse as worship. 
The latter is anathema to the ISKCON devotees who maintain that it is only through 
madhurya ras that a particular mystical and emotional attitude towards Sri Krishna can be 
created. 

In his ‘Conclusion’, Brooks broaches some aspects which could take Indian sociology in a 
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forward direction. Thus Brooks feels that foreigners can attain ‘high caste’, as in the case of 
Sri Krishna Prem; that is, that caste can be achieved and not just ascribed. The point of course 
is: to what extent is that an etic or an emic perception; and how far does it have all-India 
validity? 

In all, Brooks has made a valuable addition to the ethnography of a sect using the symbolic 
interactiomst approach. He deserves to be complimented on his painstaking and creative 
effort. 


Indira Gandhi National Open University TRIBHUWAN KAPUR 
New Delhi 


SAJAL Basu, Regional movements: Politics of language, ethnicityidentity. Shimla: Indian 
Institute of Advanced Study, 1992. 1x + 240 pp. Text, notes, bibliogr., index. Rs. 250. 


Increasing ethnic consciousness, regional identity and other such supposedly fissiparous 
tendencies are no longer isolated events. They are truly global, matching the only other global 
phenomenon of late 20th century—the expansion of the so-called integrated market. In India, 
while the latter trend has been welcomed as a matter of government policy, the former has 
always been viewed with suspicion and sometimes outright hostility. Sajal Basu’s book 
appears for us at a time of intense market romance and intensified regional and nativist 
feelings. 

Basu is sensitive to the various voices of regional demand articulation and does not trap 
himself within the ‘economy explains all’ cliché. His focus is West Bengal and he sets out to 
find why the state has been able to manage ethnic/regional demands much better than others. 
He is also interested by the ‘absence of caste’ as a political factor and puzzied by the solid 
bhadralok presence and constant radicalisation of state politics. 

Basu 1s of the view that Bengal has shown no language chauvinism. Minority language 
speakers have never felt threatened On the contrary, the Bengalis, fed on high doses of 
liberalism and nationalism, have kept sectarianism at bay. Yet, paradoxically, regionalism in 
its secular and non-tthnic form has been“ used by the ruling Marxists in their anti-centre 
stance. When faced with the Gorkhaland and Jharkhand movements, Bengali sentiment 
against further partition of the state was cleverly exploited by resort to nationalist rhetoric. 
Basu has very accurately highlighted this discomfiture of the Marxists with ethnic revival. 
Being closet admirers of modernisation theory, the ruling Marxists are caught between their 
conceptualisation of ethnicity as primordial and their admiration for ‘development’. That 
ethnies may feel ‘development’ to be ethnocide has escaped the notice of both development 
and Marust theorists. 

By resisting the temptation to posit mono-causal or dominant cause explanations, Basu 
injects some fresh air into stale thinking. The bhadralok is not simply to be tagged on to the 
rise of new forms of production. He was also a radical leader and not just an upper class 
inteliectual alienated from the people. The bhadralok thrived on causes célèbres and high 
culture. Thus IPTA and Tagore could blend gracefully, with Calcutta providing the spatial 
backdrop to such historical developments of culture and politics in Bengal. 

Basu is however being too optimistic about the inherent resilience of the bhadralok. The 
bhadralok is not a homogeneous group and it cannot always retain its salient characteristics. 
Different politico-cultural assaults have increased its vulnerability. The private prejudices 
which did not find place within the state political arena are slowly being aired in public. The 
last few elections to various representative bodies have not only shown the triumph of the 
entrenched Left but reflected the rise of sectarian and communal politics. 

The book is a veritable store-house of research materials. The documents collected by Basu 
are sure to provide much food for thought. However, the language seems a bit shoddy and 
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detracts from the good quality of research and insight that the pages contain. Still, ıt is a book 
worth pursuing till the end. 


University of Burdwan SURAJIT CHANDRA MUKHOPADHYAY 


w t 
y, ** a 


Nimmi Humik, Ethnic minority idenuty: A social psychological perspective. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1991. Figs., tables, references, appendices, index. Rs. 385. 


This book is an attempt to formulate a model of ethnic minority identity, which has implications 
for both theory and social policy. Using data collected from fieldwork among second- 
generation Indians m Britain, Hutnik argues against bipolar models of ethnic identity accord- 
ing to which an individual can identify himself/herself as belonging either to one group or 
another (i.e., either Black or White; Indian or British). Instead, she suggests that “The issue 
of ethnic identification is . . . a delicately graded balance of identification with both the ethnic 
minority group and the majority group’ (p. 156). Criticising recent attempts at quantifying 
cultural adaptation, she says that these have either looked at the degree of ethnic group 
identification, or at the degree of assimilation into the majonty group. According to her 
- model, ethnic minority identification and majority group assmilation can occur simultaneously, 
and this leads to differences between one’s strategy or self-identification and the style of 
cultural adaption adopted. , 

Ethnic identification, ‘a consciously articulated stance or strategy of self categorization’ (p. 
157), is not culturally given (unlike cultural styles) and therefore, need not be significant at all 
times. In a Durkheimian sense, certain events or factors (such as inter-group competition or 
perceived threat to the in-group) ‘switch on’ feelings of group belongingness. So, ethnic 
identification, she argues, is ‘situationally salient’. 

The scope of such a theoretical paradigm seems far greater than the author realises. The 
dynamics of ethnic group identity can easily be used to understand majority group identity as 
well-—which 1s something she has not even defined Further, her model can be fruitfully used 
to analyse the dynamics of separatist movements and the rise of ethnic and fundamentalist 
consciousness. This, however, does not merit more than a fleeting reference in the book. 

The review of literature is comprehensive, throwing up several ideas and insights on the 
dynamics of inter-group relations. This area of study would benefit greatly from interdisciphin- 
ary contact. The merit of this book hes in the fact that 1t has demonstrated one way in which 
this can be achieved. 


Institute of Economic Growth GEETANJALI KRISHNA 
Dethi 


ELEANOR ZELLIOT, ed., From Untouchable to Dalit: Essays on the Ambedkar movement. New 
Delhi: Manohar, 1992. xii + 350 pp. Notes, references, bibliogr., index Rs 320. 


The study of the Dalit movement has attracted considerable attention in recent years, 
especially during the centenary year of B.R. Ambedkar There have been a large number of 
publications on the Ambedkar movement and Dalit politics. Eleanor Zelliot’s book, which 
presents the movement ın a historical perspective, is yet another addition to the growing 
literature in the field, bringing together selected articles written by the author since the 1960s. 
The essays, which are organised in four parts, are very 1nformative, but tend to be repetitive 
in places as most of them have been previously published. An addendum at the end of each 
part updates the information and bibhography. 

Two essays in the first part provide the historical background of the movement. One of 
them discusses how the Bhakti movement, especially saints like Chokamela and Eknath from 
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Maharashtra, provided legitimation for modern ideas of social justice and democracy. Another 
deals with specific factors that led to the growth of the Ambedkar movement 

The second and third parts of the book, dealing with politics and religion respectively, 
contain the largest number of essays. They describe the political career as well as political 
strategies Ambedkar adopted in order to fight for the uplift of Untouchables, and apprise the 
reader of his contribution as a caste leader of Mahars during British rule, then, as a prominent 
spokesperson and leader of the Untouchables dunng the nationalist struggle; and later after 
India’s Independence, as a national statesman, and principal architect of the Constitution. 
The book shows that the political style of Ambedkar was militant and aggressive. He had an 
uncompromising attitude towards those whom he felt were his opponents. However, this did 
not mean that he was anti-nation. An interesting chapter compares his leadership with that of 
Gandhi. Regarding Ambedkar’s conversion to Buddhism towards the end of his life, the 
author argues that it was not a symptom of failure or an expression of separatism, but a move 
to be an integral part of the national mainstream. 

The last part deals with the Dalit literacy movement which has made a major contribution 
to Marathi literature. Excerpts from some of the works have been presented tn an attempt to 
show how the movement has evolved and the course that it has taken in recent times. 
However, the essays do not comment on why the Dalit literature movement, which in the 
1970s embodied the rebellious spirit of the socially oppressed, has not been able to sustain the 
counter-culture. i 

Though the book on the whole ıs very supportive of the movement, it does not dwell on 
why such an important movement has lost its verve in present times. Ambedkar’s greatest 
contribution was to instil in the Dalits’ social consciousness that they ought to unite, educate 
and agitate. He urged them to create a space for themselves in modern, independent India by 
making use of educational opportunities and through political representation in order to 
participate with others on an equal plane, rather than demanding temple entry and prestigious 
caste names and histories in censuses. He established educational institutions and founded 
political parties for this purpose. Since oppression of the depressed classes exists everywhere, 
any assessment of the Ambedkar movement today raises the question as to why the epicentre 
of this historically significant movement has largely been Maharashtra, and why it has not 
spread to the other states to the same extent 


University of Delhi , ALKA MALVANKAR 


TmoTtHY J. Scrase. Image, ideology and inequality: Cultural domination, hegemony and 
schooling in India. New Delhi: Sage, 1993. 178 pp. Figs , tables, notes, references, 
appendix, index. Rs. 200. 


This could well be the first full length study of the contents of schooling, if one discounts 
Narender Nath Kalia’s book (1979) on sex stereotypes in Indian textbooks, the pieces Knshna 
Kumar has brought together in Social character of learning more recently, or Meenakshi 
Thapan’s study of Rishi Valley, Life at school. 

After Durkheim’s initial formulation focusing essentially on the content of schooling, later 
emphases had all been on the social distribution of education and its relationship to strati- 
fication and mobility. Exploration of the ‘black box’ (what goes on insid¢ the classroom) and 
the pedagogical process and how that relates to class and culture remained unexamined until 
Basil Bernstein and Pierre Bourdieu put forward the outlines so effectively that they even 
obscured what was of value in Bowles and Gintis’s statement of parallelism between the 
economy—its industrial organisation and class structure—and education. Scrase is heir to this 
‘radical’ heritage which takes note of culture and would not shun class but which would not be 
- too closely identified with what contemporary radicals would characterise as economistic or 
‘textbook’ Marxism. Happily, however, like Kumar and Thapan, his work helps this new 
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departure in our own country which had earlier seen mainly caste, social stratification and 
mobility studies, starting from I.P. Desai’s study of Poona school students—and proceeding 
as far as modernisation and equality in later decades. 

Even for a doctoral dissertation revised as a book, the division into two distinct parts, laying 
out the theory and presenting the facts on textbooks, and school practice and organisation, is 
a little mechanical but certainly helpful for clarity. (Clarity has been carried a little too far 
pethaps when, possibly under the reviewer’s dictates, he has like Thapan relegated his 
methodological and technical position to an appendix at the end.) One would have enjoyed 
and possibly got more out of a text which integrated things more fully. Our sociology of 
education is obviously in its adolescence and has yet to come properly of age! 

Scrase’s theory is comprehensive ın its view of recent work and shares both the merits and 
faults of radical/cultural Marxists or neo-Marxists (except for his acceptance of the middle 
class, used almost interchangeably with bhadralok as a social category). One secs little of 
economic production orof the nature of relation to work as a basis for understanding class or 
its relation to education, for example. Again, he accepts Paul Willis’s tdealisation of working 
class youths’ rejection of the authority of the school and its culture. Like Willis, he is unable 
to be either unhappy about, for instance, the sexism of these youths, or to ask serious 
questions as to whether the radical rebellion against class-biased school culture can construct 
an alternative culture and educanon. 

This basic caveat apples, however, with much less severity to Scrase’s own work. For what 
he has done is primarily an analysis of West Bengal school textbooks to examine how far m-a’ 
state ruled by a Marxist government the contents (a) represent the dominant bhadralok 
culture, and represent them favourably; and (b) show women, workers and peasants less 
often, less favourably and in positions of weakness, even legitimately so, even as they (c) 
build up a positive umage of and attitude towards the Indian nation and its nationalism. 
Textbooks reproduce social inequality in as much as they are related functionally to class 
formation and cultural bias. Scrase is competent and thorough in that he gives a good 
background of socio-political developments outside the school and differential sets of condi- 
tions within—classrooms, equipment, teacher competence, pedagogy and school culture, etc. 
His content analysis of books does not stand by itself and he does not seek to establish a 
simplistic textbook-centred explanation. The book represents, rather than explains causally. 
His familiar treatment of the sahaj path controversy, Tagore’s place in Bengali (and Indias) 
cultural lıfe, the controversy on English and xs significance, are all competent. That he does 
not, as this reviewer does, view the Marxists in Bengal as a sub-national shield ın multinational 
India and looks for working class Marxist cultural characteristics ın them is something he 
shares with s0 many as not to deserve any criticism. But the phenomenon of middle classism, 
if one may so call ıt, perhaps also represents something more basic to education with which 
most students of education, Scrase included, have yet to come to terms. Again, he like most 
others accepts the imperial myth about something in the nature of bhadralok which predisposes it 
against productive work and in favour of literary culture and fails to see this as caused by the 
nature of the economy with its scarcity of industnal jobs made scarcer by the Empire. One 
conspicuous omission, not fundamental to his understanding but still important enough to 
deserve notice, is the vast Muslim population and its schooling, something which he shares, 
unfortunately, with much Indian social science. 

Like much work in the 80s, the book shows less familiarity with work of the 60s, particularly 
from the pedagogical tradition, so that only the few who have carefully followed both kinds of 
work on education can see that Dr. Scrase has built upon what has been done earlier but has 
made an umportant contribution in taking our understanding of India’s schooling in relation to 
society and culture substantially further. 

There is a very useful bibliography at the end. A paperback at one-third the price would be 
desirable. 


New Dethi S. SHUKLA 
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4 ProspaL Dasourta. The otherness of English: India’s auntie tongue syndrome (Language and 
Development, Vol. 1). New Delhi: Sage, 1993, 228 pp. Notes, bibliogr., index. Rs. 235. 


` An eminently readable, engaging and engaged book that wittily reformulates current national- 
istic clichés of a Leftist rather than Hindutva bent in a narrative that 1s as exciting as its 
mastery of the use of the English language and its familiarity with reflection on the-use and 
abuse of English in India can make it. The author ascribes the popularity and the growing 
popularity of learning and showing one has learnt (in) English to its symbolic presence as the 
language of technical-industrial mastery and practical expertise, equally the aspiration of 
political-economic development rhetoric and of such Americanised rationalisations of func- 
tional hierarchies as seek to render such things plausible. The author counterposes the India 
‘of such English and anglicism to the Bharat of a popular and populist creation of a vernacular- 
ist pluralism in which, insofar as English still retains such currency as it may, it ıs because of 
presumably calculative and rational interest. He seems to suggest that the dominance of 
English, of which he shows such mastery and to which he seems opposed, can only be limited 
or leftebehind by a shift in the popularity of an ethos of mechanistic productivity (and its 
material benefits) to a liberating, liberationist rebellion and rebelliousness against such 
regimentation and enslavement. 

The sensitivity to style and language in the presentation of the argument, so_rich in 
digression and detail and an entirely pleasant, superior irony, does not, however, to my mind, 
seem to inform the reflective detiberation on language that forms the explicit text of the book. 
To mention just one perhaps singular ommission of a cliché that (if not a cliché yet, well 
deserving that status) is the importance of an English and anglicist orientation in turn to the 
vernaculars, populism, nationalism for at the very least the authors of such texts and tracts, 
and the need to address such ambivalence im addressing the language(s) of either India or 
Bharat. If it is contrary perhaps to the spirit of the work to view it in either a rigorously 
conceptual or (politically) programmatic light, the presence of these orientations nevertheless 
informs the intelligibility of what the author calls his theoretical macro-linguistic aims. 
However disappointing—or hopeful—one may find its conclusions and arguments, the journey is 
pleasant, even exciting. 


Delhi School of Economics RABINDRA Ray 


SALLY J.M. SUTHERLAND, ed., Bridging worlds (Studies on Women in South Asia). Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1991. ix + 264 pp. Notes, references. Rs. 125. 

Mapu KisHwar and RutH Vanrra, eds., In search of answers: Indian women’s voices from 
Manushi (2nd rev. ed.). New Delhi: Horizon Books. 249 pp. Tables. Rs. 400. 


The first book under review comes within the tradition of the anthropology of women which 
has been concerned with understanding the lives and status of women in different cultures. 
This volume of collected essays is organised into three sections. In the first section the essays 
look at the status of women in traditional society through analysis of texts. The second section 
has studies about women in contemporary Indian literature; and the third contains ethno- 
graphic studies. 

Sutherland in her contribution examines myths from the Ramayana and Mahabharata to 
locate the roles of mother and wife that women are seen to occupy. The senior wife is the 
good woman whose son becomes the heir but is herself never portrayed as a sexual being, 
whereas the junior wife 1s the one who is sexually attractive but whose identity as a mother is 
minimal. In a society where women’s sexuality is either not acknowledged or feared, it is the 
mother who is seen as the good woman. She notes that women even today only recognise their 
value as the mother of sons. This section also contains an essay on the representation of 
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women in an Islamic folk romance, and one on how Brahmanism in Nepal brought along with 
it attitudes that restricted women and deprived them of rights. 

In the second section the three selections look at women’s sexuality and at the role of 
tradition ın limiting their lives. Usha Nilsson analyses how a ‘new woman’ finds a voice in the 
works of contemporary women novelists like Kamala Markandaya, Anita Desai and Mannu 
Bhandari. This new woman has a ‘strong sense of self identity’, has economic freedom and 
feels a sense of parity with men (pp. 108-109). Jamila Feldman analyses the works of 
Rajender Singh Bedi whose stories question the institution of marriage and explore how 
women cope with unsatisfactory sex lives 

In the third section, an essay on the contemporary women’s movement ın India by Kalpana 
Bardhan looks at the issues that the movement has taken up. In her analysis, the women’s 
movement responded to the need to link gender oppression with class and caste and thus has 
the possibility of bringing change ın the lives of women. The paper by Holly Sims gives 
mteresting information about how the Indian state and American aid agencies sought to 
introduce the process of ‘housewifisation’ into India through the home economics course for 
girls The irrelevance and the middle class bias are exposed: .. . students memorised the 
content of western growth charts and learned the nutritional content of a model American 
meal’ (p. 233) The other two essays in this section are about women’s lives in terms of work 
and the spaces that society allows them to legitimately occupy. 

The collection ts an attempt to ‘bridge’ the worlds of different disciplines, of traditional and 
modern society, and of textual traditions and field studies. 


* 


In search of answers is a collection of articles from the journal Manushi. In the first section 
there are selections which describe the lives of Indian women—the invisibility of women’s 
work, women’s status in the family, their limited access to public spaces, and their lack of 
power in all spheres of life. Women’s health is also low on the prionties of families and the 
state Most women who work outside the home carry the double burden of housework as 
well, which in the rural areas also involves fetching water and fuelwood. We get a picture of 
the lives of women who are oppressed both because of their gender and by their place in the 
class and caste hierarchy. 

The second section is about women’s participation in struggles like the Bodhgaya and 
Chipko agitations and those of landless women in Maharashtra. Some of these essays make 
fascinating reading, especially the one by Manimala on the Bodhgaya land struggle. After 
fighting alongside the men for years, when they finally managed to get Jand the women 
demanded that it be issued in their names and not only in the names of the men These 
struggles shed light on the fact that even under the most oppressed conditions, women do not 
see their situation as unchangeable. 

The next two sections examine how violence against women 1s clearly linked to the relations 
of power im society, whether it is within the family or by upper caste landlords or by the 
police. Madhu Kishwar analyses how women are denied fundamental nghts in terms of 
freedom of mdvement, protection of life, right to choose an occupation and nght to property; 
and that we need to pitch our battles to ght for these fundamental rights. The book also 
contains some letters wntten to, and a write-up about, Manushi. 


Dethi School of Economics KALPANA VISWANATH 
ARCHANA PARASHAR, Women and family law reform in India. New Delhi: Sage Publications, 
1992. 348 pp Notes, appendices, bibliogr., index. Rs. 295 


This well-researched and welcome addition to the existing literature on family law demon- 
strates the intimate relationship and tussle between women, law and religion. While religion 
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always emerges victorious in the tussle, women are invariably the losers, whereas law is 
sometimes seen as an ally of religion and sometimes of women. For Parashar, the interests of 
women can be safeguarded only if law plays the catalytic role in a secular and non-religious 
manner in the form of a non-optional uniform civil code. 

Parashar argues cogently, probing through Parliamentary debates of the colonial and post- 
colonial periods, on the existing hiatus between the exalted goals of equality and justice in the 
Constitution and the actual disabilities suffered by women in the field of family law. She 
rightly mentions the Shah Bano case of 1985 which raised issues on the sides of both 
progressives and conservatives. 

While the legislative programmes have started bringing the private (personal) into the 
realm of public (civil) discourse, the state continues to act with ambiguous policies, aided by 
the equivocal meanings of ‘secular’, and differentiating the Hindu majonty from the minor- 
ities through undue concentration on vote banks. Parashar does not give due attention to the 
threat to the very institution of the family and the freedom of women under the unprecedented 
state laws. : 

Implicitly, Parashar, starts from a set of predecaded interlocking assumptions. (/) religion 
and customs are inherently anti-women, while the secular is impartial and hence just; (zi) 
universal codified and unified civil laws will reduce ambiguities of norms and customs along 
with gender inequalities. Although ostensibly she puts forward arguments both in favour and 
against these premises, the arbitrariness in favouring one set of arguments at the cost of the 
other does not escape easy notice. 

Religious or scriptural laws have heterogeneous commentaries, with no ‘the’ version of any 
personal law valid for all times. Official response to such heterogeneity can be either (i) to 
drop or marginalise all scriptural commentaries as redundant or harmful, to be replaced by 
state-initiated legislation; or (é/) to reinterpret and popularise a specifically selected religious 
commentary to ensure better justice for women. Parashar has failed to highlight the second 
alternative. Due to the absence of any data based on directly observed indigenous discourses 
among the masses, she mistakenly thinks that the question is of providing a suitable value 
system as compensation for the cost of taking away the religious element from their personal 
laws. On the contrary, the pertinent question should be that, if both law and religion are 
subject to interpretations, reinterpretations and reforms, then why throw the indigenous 
vehicle of hegemony (religion) to the altar of state-made laws and force the masses to feel 
alienated from their ‘roots’. 

Parashar errs in stating that ‘most aspects of law, including criminal, commercial, and 
certain aspects of property law, no longer reflect any concern with religion’ (pp. 248-49). On 
deconstruction of various texts prepared by different Hindu Law Committees, it is evident 
that, contrary to her belief, a ‘small portion’ consisting of the modern and progressive elite 
has actually brought in religion by the backdoor by surreptitiously reinterpreting the religious 
scriptures, instead of abandoning them. 

The book is good reading for women activists and scholars in the fields of sociology and 
law. It has an extensive bibliography, but unfortunately lacks a separate table of case laws. 


University of Dethi Rma MANDAL 


S.P. SATHE, Towards gender justice (RCWS Gender Series, Gender and law, I, Meera Kosambi 
[ed.]). Bombay: SNDT Women’s University, Research Centre for Women’s Studies, 
1993, 88 pp Notes, references, appendix. Rs. 40. 

MEERA Kosaman, At the intersection of gender reform and religious belief (RCWS Gender 
Series, Gender and history/social change, I, Meera Kosambi [ed.]). Bombay: SNDT 
Women’s University, Research Centre for Women’s Studies, 1993.'vi + 150 pp. Notes, 
references, Rs. 40. 


These two shm publications of the Research Centre for Women’s Studies of the SNDT 
Women’s University, Bombay, augur well for this new series, edited by Meera Kosambi. 
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The first of these, S.P. Sathe’s Towards gender justice, is a refreshingly unpretentious and 
useful introduction to the interplay of law and society from the perspective of gender justice. 
Reviewing the history of the Indian legal system, Sathe sees the processes of legislation and 
the administration of justice as circumscribed by a ‘triangle of the social activists inviting legal 
intervention for social reform, the status quoists resisting such intervention and the State 
being reluctant to intervene’ (p. 25). This triangle of forces is in Sathe’s opinion the constant 
frame linking the celebrated Rakhmabai case for the restitution of conjugal rights in the 1880s 
with the Shah Bano case of a century later. 

While the Jaws and courts discriminate against women in many subtle and not-so-subtle 
ways, detailed here by Sathe, there is also a measure of posifive discrimination on behalf of 
women, a sort of ‘reverse chauvinism’ involving on the one hand remedial protectionism to 
women as ‘weaker sections’ of society, and on the other embodiment of a paternalistic and 
essentialist idealisation of women’s nature (p 42). An adequate theory of gender justice must 
clearly take into account both negative and positive discrimination, even at the risk of 
subverting the stereotype of women as ‘victims’! 

Sathe 1s no feminist theoretician, but the conceptually challenging section of this book, to 
my mind, is his attempt in the third chapter to provide a legal underpinning to that slippery 
principle of ‘empowerment’, a concept that seems to have been almost emptied of substantive 
content by its overuse in activist-feminist rhetoric. Sathe usefully reviews measures of 
women’s empowerment through the legal system under four heads: (:) creating penal sanc- 
tions against behaviour violative of women’s rights (especially in reference to sexual assault); 
(i) creating propnetary entitlements for women (nghts to property, employment, etc.); (ii) 
empowerment through positive discrimination (as in reservations); and (zv) legislation facili- 
tating liberty (i e., abortion laws) or creating institutional mechanisms for ensuring gender 
justice (the Family Courts Act; the National Commussion for Women Act, etc.). Not all these 
measures have succeeded in their obyect—far from it—but they do provide a framework for 
conceptualising, and prosecuting, the ongoing struggle for gender justice. 


y 


At the intersection of gender reform and religious belief by Meera Kosambi comprises an 
introductory overview and three sturdy papers on the late 19th century reform movement in 
Maharashtra, using both Enghsh~ and Marathi-language sources. The movement is usually 
portrayed as one initiated by men on behalf of women, but some women were also involved, 
and they were occasionally in serious disagreement with the male reformers. Most notable 
' among them was Pandita Ramabai Saraswati (1858-1922), but there was also Rakhmabai, the 
unrepentant defendant of the suit already referred to, whose part Ramabai took. 

Two of the three essays concern Pandita Ramabai. The first, essentially a biographical 
account, seeks a reassessment of Ramabai’s contribution in the social context of her times. 
The second, and more interesting, essay confronts the enigma of Ramabai’s conversion to 
Christianity. This is a poignant story. On the one hand her conversion provoked widespread 
opprobrium; on the other, the Anglican church’s triumph over their conversion of a high caste 
and learned Hindu woman turned to dismay and hostility as it became evident that she had 
opinions—and doubts—on basic articles of Christian faith, and that she was simply not 
prepared to give up one dogma and religious authority for another, whatever the intellectual 
and psychological compulsions of her conversion. In the encounter in her life between 
Hinduism and Christianity, rationalism and dogma, and individualism and church hierarchy, 
Kosambi perceives ‘the larger confrontation between Indianness and Western culture, nation- 
alism and colonial rule, [and] feminism and patriarchy in its multiple guises’ (p. 65). 

The third essay in this volume covers the Age of Consent Bill controversy of 1891. 
Maharashtra provides its own perspective on this event, mediated by the social history of the 
region and the particular character of the reform and orthodox groups’ leadership, but there 
was also, as Kosambi’s account emphasises, a surprising degree of intercommunication on this 
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issue between the three Presidencies. Kosambi cuts through the complex thicket of arguments 
for and against the Bill, and presents a neat summary of the different positions, highlighting 
their gender dimensions. 

These papers are reproduced as originally published in the Economic and political weekly, 
and there is some redundancy of argument, materials, notes and bibhography which could 
well have been rationalised. All the same, it is certainly useful to have them accessibly to hand 
in one volume, reasonably priced and available now to a wider audience. 


Institute of Economic Growth Patricia UBEROI 
Delhi 


ALAKA MALWADE Basu, Culture, the status of women, and demographic behaviour (Hlustrated 
with the case of India). New York: Oxford University Press, 1992. xvii + 265 pp. Figs., 
tables, notes, references, index. Rs. 300. 


In South Asia, a broad north/south contrast is evident both in demographic regime (sex ratio, 
fertility and mortality profiles, etc.), and in women’s social position (as reflected in marriage 
and domestic arrangements, dependence on men, involvement in paid employment, mobility, 
etc.). Alaka Basu’s book is located in this nexus of issues—though in an unusual and 
provocative way. Basu uses her study to argue for the centrality of cultura} factors in 
demographic behaviour and to question the primacy of social structural and economic ones. 

She focuses on two migrant populations, from Uttar Pradesh and Tamil Nadu, in a Delhi 
trans-Yamuna slum The migrants are exposed to similar physical environments and eco- 
nomic opportunities. Consequently, the locality provides an opportunity to explore the 
implications for demographic behaviour of regional cultural differences, especially in women’s 
exposure to the world outside their homes, their interaction with it (e.g., through employ- 
ment) and their autonomy im domestic decision-making. 

The main chapters tease out regional contrasts in fertility, infant and child mortality and sex 
differences in mortality, nutrition and health status. Regional differences in effective marriage 
age and in post-marital cohabitation—key proximate determinants of fertility—cancel one 
another out, and childbearing careers in the two populations are initially very similar. Only 
later do stnking fertility differentials appear when Tamil couples tend to opt to terminate 
childbearing. Child mortality rates are lower among the Tamils, with the largest regional 
differentials in the perinatal and neonatal periods—and there are regional differences in 
antenatal care, the conditions of childbirth, and the initiation of breastfeeding, all proximate 
determinants of mortality in that period. Other differences (in child immunisation and use of 
sanitation services, for instance) also generally favour children of Tamil origin. The daughters 
of UP migrants are in the worst position in regard to health care and mortality (though the 
evidence on sex bias in nutrition is equivocal). 

The complex links between maternal education and employment, and lower fertility and 
enhanced child survival are highlighted well. For instance, there is a clear contrast between 
educated and uneducated mothers only for the UP migrants. Further, female employment is 
usually expected to enable mothers to protect their children through better food or health 
care. But the employed Tamil women have higher rates of child mortality than the non- 
employed, which Basu attributes to their inability to provide adequate childcare while they 
work. Notably, though, even their rates of child mortality are lower than those among the UP 
migrants, 

Following from this, Basu concludes that health services must be culturally sensitive—for 
instance, to differences in women’s mobility—if they are to erase the types of regional 
differences in children’s survival chances that are outlined in the book. She is perhaps too 
hopeful about the impact of health education programmes on people’s behaviour and about 
the feasibihty of providing adequate domuciliary health services for women and children in 
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north India Nevertheless, this book provides a direct and important challenge to those who 
contend that culture 1s irrelevant to demographic behaviour. 


University of Edinburgh PATRICIA JEFFERY 
Scotland 


ROBIN JEFFREY, Politics, women and well being: How Kerala became ‘A Model’. Delhi: 
Oxford University Press, 1993. xiv + 285 pp. Maps, tables, notes, gloss., index. Rs. 
325; 


This book examines the social, political and economic transformations within Kerala that led 
to the remarkable statistics of the 1970s—declining birth rate, low rate of infant mortality, and 
high life expectancy and literacy rates. These statistics, emerging without industrial or violent 
political revolution, have led many social scientists to proclaim Kerala ‘a model’ and to search 
for ways to replicate it. After showing how these efforts have produced varied and conflicting 
outcomes, Jeffrey argues that only a historical analysis of the changes within Kerala will 
reveal the specific processes which produced these statistics. 

While Jeffrey weaves a narrative of historical transformations using the puzzle of ‘the 
model’ as a recurring referent, he goes far beyond revealing the pattern. For the book is as 
much about the transformations themselves, with the culminating statistics of the 1970s at 
times simply providing a final point of contextualisation. Jeffrey is fascinated foremost by the 
changes in Kerala’s people—from the old Kerala, marked by the rule of a privileged few and 
rigid hierarchies of caste and class displayed overwhelmingly through deference, to the new 
Kerala, symbolised by ‘ordinary people’ marching in the streets and demanding that the 
government provide them with services and individual rights. This transformation of a society 
into a realm of widespread political activity, combined with the ambiguous changes in the 
position of women, are the two main elements Jeffrey identifies as central to the creation of 
what some have called the Kerala model. 

The catalyst for this radical transformation of society, he argues, is the disintegration of 
matriliny. For this disintegration, the argument proceeds, not only physically reorganised the 
residence patterns of thousands of high caste families, it also created social disarray which 
opened a space for asking core questions about society. Although Jeffrey repeatedly identifies 
the decline of matriliny and the ensuing social upheaval as the key to the radical societal 
transformations, ‘his first section; ‘How old Kerala gave way’, reveals a more complex 
argument. The crux of this argument is a web of changes triggered by colonial rule and 
Keralans’ responses to them—radical economic transformations, new rights in property, 
codification of rights and customs of kinship, new political and economic opportunities for 
lower caste Keralans, social reform movements, and the formation of caste- and community- 
based organisations which fought battles of self-representation as well as political and social 
control. Jeffrey’s excellent discussions of the dialectical processes of transformation of kinship 
and of caste and community identities during the colonial period, make this section of the 
book especially relevant to a wide range of scholars. 

In the next two sections, ‘How public politics took hold’, and ‘How the model took shape’, 
Jeffrey argues that in the face of widespread social transformation, large numbers of people 
turned to political activity As Kerala’s people demanded health, educational and other 
services from their political parties and organisations, these organisations, driven by fierce 
competition, provided these services to an aware public who made use of them. To support 
this argument Jeffrey provides a history of Keralans’ participation in public politics, including 
caste and community-based organisations, political parties and movements, educational insti- 
tutions, health services, and other development efforts. Unfortunately women are largely 
invisible in this otherwise rich history. One wonders which women participated in the 
evolution of political organisations and movements, and what roles they played. 
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Jeffrey finally links women with ‘the model’ by arguing that Kerala’s women, because of 
their relative autonomy, their high degree of literacy, and their high participation in salaried 
work, were instrumental in producing the remarkable set of statistics. However, his analysis 
of women’s contemporary positions in Kerala is weak, as it is formed simply in reference to 
the past. He attributes all the differences between women’s lives in ‘old and new Kerala to the 
end of matriliny, and all the continuities to an unexplained attachment to traditional values 
and roles. What ıs needed ıs an exploration of the social and political processes that shaped 
the roles and meanings of women as the new Kerala was being formed. Jeffrey concludes that 
Kerala does not provide a model which can be replicated through policies and programmes, 
but rather provides lessons which can be learned from her people and their rich history of 
social transformation. 


Cornell University Kim BERRY 
USA 


T.M. Dak, ed., Sociology of health in India. Jaipur: Rawat, 1991. ix + 536 pp. Figs., tables, 
notes, references Rs. 475. 


This book, comprising thirty-one articles categorised in six sections, few of which have been 
given airing elsewhere, is better dipped into than read as a whole. The contributions are 
varied, and variable in quality. In spite of the focus of the authors on both conventional as 
well as unconventional areas of research in the health field, the book does not come off as a 
good reference tool and sourcebook. None of the areas is adequately covered in terms of 
describing the state of research in each, and yet the selection of topics offered in the book is 
too specifically focused. 

There are, nonetheless, a few bright spots in the volume. The contributions of B.K. Nagla 
and M. Nagla; A.A Miunocha; I. Qadeer; M. Sharma; G.S. Somawat; S. Sehgal and A. 
Kawatra; and U.K. Pandey, R.K. Patel and P.K. Sardana are interesting. They provide a 
basic systematic description of concepts, perspectives, problems and issues. Similarly, the 
Government of India report on occupational health is informative, though focused only on 
women. 

More than half the articles contribute to the broader goal of the volume; others less 
successfully relate to the stated purpose of emphasis on ‘empirical analysis’ (p. iv.), the 
context being India. The editor’s introductory chapter is to a large extent based on ‘foreign’ 
references published up to the mid-1970s He, as well as few other contributors (for example, 
P. Kaur and M.L. Sharma; S. Mukhi; M. Singh, N. Chhatrapti and S Gupta) seem to be 
oblivious to the wealth of information and research data available on India, especially since 
the last decade, not only by sociologists but by ‘others’ involved with the field and adopting 
social science perspectives. 

The biggest failing of most articles is the failure to provide more details of the social and 
theoretical context from which generalisations are denved A few authors make assertions 
with questionable assumptions and limited documentation. To cite a few examples; S. 
Srivastava and M.N. Snvastava, outhning a relationship between income, housing and disease, 
conclude that people belonging to the high income group, living in pucca houses with modern 
amenities, are mostly healthy (p. 327). R. Chandra, while discussing the quality of life, states 
that the decisions taken by the individual members with regard to population matters in a 
family would decide the quality of life ın that particular family (p. 366) N. Chhatrapati, in the 
lumited four-line reference to India in her article on “Tabu, food, and society’, makes the 
following statement on p 445: “Under the moral pressure of Buddhist and more particularly 
Jain renunciation, vegetarianism has been accepted as the highest form of diet’ in India. N. 
Sethi, M.L. Sharma and S. Darshan (p. 421) recommend the services of retired doctors, 
nurses, compounders and paramedical staff for providing health services for the aged, without 
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Stating the reasons for this recommendation or taking into account that the age of 65 is a 
turning point to old age in most societies Thus, a few of the problems of the retired as the 
‘aged’, those of ‘poor health and dechning physical capacity’, are ignored in the above context 
but fortunately mentioned by T.M. Dak and M.L. Sharma in the very next article on the same 
topic. 

The book, perhaps, could have gained from an editorial discussion summarising and 
Integrating the mayor themes of the articles within each section. As it stands, readers 
interested in the ‘sociology of health in India’ will have to wait for another more analytical 
book to appear on the topic. 


University of Delhi MALA KAPUR SHANKARDASS 


S.L. SHARMA, ed., Development: Socto-cultural dimensions. Jaipur: Rawat Publications, 
1986. xxi + 264 pp. Figs., tables, notes, references, index. Rs. 225. 


Seminars and discussions on the ‘development’ theme became quite fashionable in the 1970s 
and 1980s, as have subsequently studies concerning women, movements, the environment, 
etc. However, vagueness about the concept of development persists, to a considerable extent 
perhaps due to the complexity of the multifanous processes and channels of development, 
and divergent and conflicting perceptions by academics about the notion of development 
itself. Development analysis refers to the aspects/segments of society which are affected 
positively in a pre-planned manner, and the factors/forces that bring about such desired 
change. Besides a brief discussion on the concept of development, the aspects of society 
analysed in the present volume are. women, the rural poor, population, culture and deviance. 
The forces and factors affecting these aspects/segments of society include planning, economic 
growth, overpopulation and culture. The volume is the outcome of a seminar held ın 1982 at 
the Department of Sociology, Panjab University, Chandigarh, and includes contributions 
from such well-known scholars as M.S. Gore, Yogendra Singh, Indra Deva and Victor S. 
D'Souza. 

The main contention of the editor ıs that development has wrongly been viewed as an 
economic phenomenon, ignoring its social dimensions. Sectoral and spatial aspects receive 
the main attention when development is viewed as an economic reality. Socio-cultural 
development cannot be subsumed by economic development. Hypothetically, one can imagine a 
society being economically developed and socio-culturally underdeveloped, and vice-versa. 
Concern for analysing the role of social factors in development occupies a central place in 
most of the papers in the volume as development is not simply economic/technological 
change: Non-economic factors and forces at times influence significantly the nature and 
processes of economic development. Most papers highlight how a set of factors and forces 
affect development processes, and how in turn they are being affected by development. 
Papers relating to population, social structure, traditions and values, ideology, women and 
workforce bring out this variable analysis. 

S.L Sharma argues that there is nothing demeaning or degrading in ‘economic development’ if 
it can lead to ‘distributive justice’. But if economic development results in the concentration 
of power and dominance and creates social inequalities, it needs to be checked. Several 
papers highlight the role of the inequitous social structure as an impediment to economic 
development and distributive justice. 

Papers by M.S. Gore, Indra Deva and Yogendra Singh in particular analyse policy issues 
concerning development in India. Gore discusses the value of liberalism enshrined in India’s 
Constitution as the core of development strategies: values of democracy, secularism and 
egalitarianism have originated from this dominant value. The ideas of cooperation, collective 
good, revival of peasant and folk traditions and their renewed interaction with modern forces 
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are discussed insightfully by Indra Deva. Yogendra Singh focuses on three goals of develop- 
ment, namely, nation-building, social transformation and cosmopolitan culture. The role of 
the emerging middle classes, due particularly to the present statist mode of change, has 
become quite visible and effective. The top elite and the rural middle class have come 
together to share the fruits of development, acquiring legitimisation and consensus. 

S.L. Sharma has made a commendable effort in putting together in this volume the views of 
several eminent scholars. However, it would have been desirable to have brought in more 
about the economic and political dimensions of development, as in Gunoar Myrdal’s Asan 
drama. Socio-cultural bottlenecks in development and the creation of socio-cultural inequal- 
ities thereby require a balanced diagnosis and analysis, but the articles in this volume negate 
economic development rather crudely without providing the necessary empirical evidence of 
its adverse effects on society and culture. 


Jawaharlal Nehru University K.L. SHARMA 
New Delhi 


MusumuL Hasan and NaRAYANI Gurra, eds., India’s colonial encounter: Essays in memory 
of Eric Stokes. New Delhi: Manohar Publishers, 1993. ix + 412 pp. Maps, tables, 
notes, references. Rs. 400. 


The volume under review contains sixteen essays written in memory of the late Professor Eric 
Stokes. As Narayani Gupta remarks in her brief introductory note on Eric Stokes, most of the 
essays in the volume are concerned with some of Eric Stokes’s many areas of research 
interest, that is, ‘British indian ideologies, agrarian history and the Revolt of 1857’. The 
volume is divided into four parts. 

A number of essays in the volume, especially those in Parts I and Ii, are specifically 
concerned with demystifying some of the colonial/Western stereotypes about India’s past. 
C.A. Bayly’s essay on ‘Pre-colomal Indian merchants and rationality’ questions Weber's 
argument that the Indian merchants could never have generated a public culture of rationality. It 
argues that the creative synthesis between the ‘Hindu’ systems of ‘accounting’ and the 
Mughals’ rule-making propensity and notions of accountability did create such a public 
culture of rationality in pre-colonial India which sustained a vibrant political economy. 
Mushirul] Hasan’s essay takes issue with the colonial portrayal of the north Indian Muslims as 
‘so deeply steeped in their religion . . . that anything Western or modern was an anathema to 
them .. .”; and shows, through a seres of 19th century case histories, that such an essentialist 
‘view is untenable and there were alternate ideological trends present among sections of the 
Muslims who favourably responded to the West and its modernity. Francis Robinson’s paper 
also deals with a similar theme. He shows that the brutal suppression of the revolt of 1857 was 
one of the important events which led the north Indian Muslims not only to come to terms 
with the British imperial presence in India, but also to negotiate with ideas of modernity. 

Apart from Francis Robinson’s essay, there are two other essays in the volume which deal 
with the events of 1857. Rundrangshu Mukerjee’s essay on Sepoy mutinies, though basically a 
re-run of vintage subaltern studies, is interesting in the context of its theme. It effectively 
challenges the colonial construction which presents sepoy mutinies as disorderly and chaotic, 
without a coherent programme of action. Rajat Kanta Ray’s essay also deals with 1857. He 
reads in the phrase ‘the Hindus and Musalman of Hindustan’, which recurred among the 
rebels during the events of 1857, an imcipient Indian nation. His claim that, ‘As the Mutiny 
broke out, the instinctive and subconscious commitment to the fundamental principle of 
Indian society, unity ın diversity, took firmer ideological shape’ would have run into deep 
trouble 1f he had bothered to interrogate the principles of exclusion—in terms of caste, class, 
gender and regions—which informed categories such as ‘the Hindus’, ‘the Musalman’ and 
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‘Hindustan’. After all, 1857 was just a regional event in what has come to be known today as 
India. 

In addition to essays which deal with the cultural and political realities of colonial India, the 
volume also contains a number of essays on the economic history of the colonial period. J.S. 
Grewal’s essay on ‘Agrarian production and colonial policy in Punjab’ traces in a synoptic 
form the contours of the symbiotic relationship between the landed interests in Punjab and 
the colonial state. David Baker, through a detailed analysis of the famine and scarcity-ridden 
decade of 1891-1901 ın northern Madhya Pradesh, shows that it was excessive land revenue 
assessment and administrative lapses by the colonial state which accounted primarily for the 
famines. Ravindran Gopinath’s essay deals with the differences in the cultivation regimes in 
Malabar (the rice-growing south and the garden-cropped north), and shows how these 
differences cohered with differences ın tenurial arrangements, caste hierarchies and ngidities, 
and responses to price changes during the inter-War period. 

What is highlighted ın the preceding paragraphs are only some of the essays in the volume; 
the volume contains other useful essays as well. Though they are of varying quality, which is 
perhaps inevitable in an edited volume of this kind, the volume no doubt adds to our 
understanding of India’s colonial past and is a welcome addition to the bourgeoning literature 
in this area of research. 


Madras Institute of Development Studies M.S.S. PANDIAN 


Maram DossaL, Imperial design and Indian realities: The planning of Bombay city, 1845-1875. 
Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1991. xv + 251 pp. Maps, plates, tables, notes, 
appendices, bibliogr., index. Rs. 290. 


Max Weber, one of the classical theorists of sociology, located his study of the growth and 
development of cities at the confluence of his understanding of power and domination and his 
project to locate the roots of modern rational capitalism. The interlocking of economic action, 
the exercise of political power and the development of rational legal institutions which 
supported specific forms of trade and commerce became the frame within which he examined 
the development of urban forms. One important aspect of his analysis of the city is the 
manner in which he analyses the minute machinations of power within urban institutions— 
particularly the municipality. 

The emergence of the municipality is the arena that Dossal chooses for her analysis: and the 
sub-title of her book, “The planning of Bombay city’, 1s particularly revealing of the main 
thrust, of her argument. The first half of the title, ‘Imperial design’, suggests a discourse of an 
aloof and distant power but, in fact, the book concentrates on the way that power was 
exercised directly, face to face with ‘Indian realities’. 

In fact Dossal’s analysis has a distinctly Foucauldian frame (though the author does not 
herself outline her argument in these terms, either in her introduction or in the bibliography). 
Nevertheless, Foucault’s ideas of the operation of power located (and resisted) within prosaic 
sites and not merely quarantined within a remote impenal state, provides a very useful way of 
cutting through the book. The municipal city plan as a site for the operations of power is quite 
clear in various statements throughout the book: *. . . plans drawn up by civil engineers, — 
doctors and scientists were shelved . . . as politically too problematic. The differences between 
planners and administrators were systematic in nature, for while the planners were concerned 
with long-term solutions for existing problems, the administrators were obliged to do al! that 
was necessary for the effective exercise of authority . . .’ (p. 3). Or again, ‘Architecture was 
intended to serve a clear political purpose . . buildings symbolized strength/power, stability 
and unending rule’ (p. 194). Regarding the plans for the improvement of Bombay, it was clear, 
‘though unstated .. that the debate hinged on the question of the exercise of power and 
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authority’ (p. 38). It is within such an understanding that ıt becomes clear why the establish- 
ment of the Bombay Municipal Corporation in 1873 becomes ranked as ‘the most significant 
institution of the mid-nineteenth century’ (p. 22). 

The importance of Dossal’s work lies not only in expanding a growing body of work on the 
patterns of colonial urbanisation and of colonial cities in India (for which the succession of 
maps provided are extremely useful), but also because she shifts the arena of analysis and 
provides the outlines of a history of a powerful institution which plays such a crucial role in the 
life of our cities today The issues of the allocation and distribution of items of collective 
consumption (water, sanitation, housing) are the very stuff of contemporary urban politics; 
Dossal’s work provides us with a historical reading of why our cities still remain so fractured 
and why the question of who gets the water, the houses, the drains and sanitation is an 
intensely political one. 


Delhi School of Economics RADHIKA CHOPRA 


M.F. PATEL, Indian village from entity to non-entity. New Delhi: Kanak Publications, 1990, 
xiv + 212 pp. Bibliogr. Rs. 250. 


This book ıs essentially a study of the process of urbanisation. Rajpur, a village situated 9 
kilometres from Baroda city, was merged with Baroda Municipal Corporation in 1973 The 
author had some base data about the village inhabitants from a research project carried out 
ten years prior to its merger, that is in 1963, and studied it again ten years after its merger, 
that is in 1983 The village had a population of 2,218; after the merger it became part of a 
municipal ward with a population of 67,000. The changes ın the village after its merger are 
noted by the author. The village received better infrastructural facilities like water, electricity 
and transport. Many got better employment opportunities, though 64 per cent of the village 
land ıs still under agricultural use. The most significant change has been the eclipse of the 
traditional panchayat, with the result that the minonty Patidars lost their power to the 
numerically supenor Banas, a middle caste, compnsing almost half of the original inhabitants. 

Has Rajpur become a non-entity after its merger with the municipal corporation? In legal 
boundaries, the old village has disappeared; but as a social unit it seems to me that it retains 
its identity. There are only two significant changes that have been effected because of the 
merger. One ıs the opening up of the village economy, and the other ıs in the arena of 
traditional power structure. The author is silent about other sociologically relevant areas such 
as marriage patterns, family types, religious practices, and the interaction with the migrants, 
the ward population and the city as a whole. The book does not have sufficient data to convey 
to the readers what 1s implied in the title, ‘The village from entity to non-entity’. One gets the 
opposite impression, namely, that Rajpur still retains its entity as an old village. 


North Eastern Hill University PARIYARAM M. CHACKO 
Shillong 


HETUKAR JHA, Social structures of Indian villages. A study of rural Bihar. New Delhi: Sage, 
1991 202 pp. Tables, notes, gloss., bibliogr., index. Rs. 190. 


It ıs not clear why this book has been written at all. It does not enhance our understanding of 
rural society in general or of rural Bihar in particular It has nothing significant to say on the 
strengths and weaknesses, the crises and movements of contemporary Bihar. 

In the Preface the author notes ‘The work ıs based on the postulate that considers the social 
Structure of a village community to be made up of the pmmary level structure and the 
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secondary level structure. The primary level structure of a village community is constituted by 
such institutions as family, mahayani (money-lending), bataidart (share-cropping), and so on, 
which are taken as given by the members of the community. This covers the core of everyday 
life in the village. This study has been directed towards understanding the modal styles of 
relationship tn the primary level structure of the village community’ (p. 14). 

Thus, this book deals with two very important areas of contemporary sociological studies: 
(a) the area of family, marriage and kinship; and (b) the area of agrarian relations, conflicts 
and movements. Any student of these two areas will be disappointed to read this book. The 
reasons are not difficult to probe. According to the author himself the conceptual framework 
of this study was evolved in 1975 after discussions with a psychologist, a historian and a 
literary critic. Had this book been published in the 1970s, it would have served the purpose of 
the author to some extent In the 1990s this book has become irrelevant as a guide because the 
social structure of rural Bihar has undergone qualitative changes, and simultaneously the 
sociological conceptualisation of kinship and agrarian relations has become more sophisticated, 
refined and comprehensive. 


Meerut AMT KUMAR SHARMA 
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Kinship and the political order: The Afghan 
Sherwani chiefs of Malerkotla (1454-1947) 


Rita Brara 


The relation of the kinship pattern to the polity has perhaps always posed 
questions to anthropological writing. From its early beginnings with Morgan, 
it has been sustained as a problem worthy of attention in tribal societies. 
Approaches to kinship that have emerged from the exploration of a tribal 
context continue to animate discussion on the role of kinship in relation to 
the polity in the civilisations of the non-European world. 

The correspondence of the lineage and the political organisation in what 
were termed ‘acephalous’ societies in Africa gave rise to the concept of a 
lineage-based and segmentary state (Fortes and Evans-Pritchard 1941). 
The idea of the segmentary state, especially as developed by Southall 
(1956; 1965)'in the course of his study of Alur society, has been employed 
for apprehending the character of pre-colonial polities in India (Fox 1971; 
Stein 1977; 1980). 

In pioneering attempts to understand the nature of the pre-colonial state 
' in India, it was apparent that the conception of a centralised state floundered 
in the face of the autonomy exercised at regional and local levels (Cohn 
1962; Frykenberg 1963; Shah 1964). However, the organisation of the 
polity in pre-colonial north India does not coincide with the idea of a 
segmentary state that may apply to a lineage-based, tribal society. The 
constituent units of the Indian polity were not identifiable as lineage 
segments that would combine or break up along genealogical divides. 
Apart from the lineage, religious (Hindu—Muslim) and cultural affiliations 
(caste or kaum/jaat), often cross-cutting each other, entered the very 
formation of political entities. These multiple identities facilitated a gigantic 
nexus of alliance and exchange relations across regions, provinces and even 
empires that is overlooked by the segmentary polity theorists. 
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From the standpoint of a second tradition in the social sciences, the 
debate concerning the nature of the pre-colonial state in India has centred 
on whether or not it can-be characterised by feudalism or the feudal mode 
of production, the Asiatic mode having been rejected in view of inadequate 
evidence. Insofar as the debate relates to kinship, it has been argued that 
under feudalism, ties of vassalage replaced the ties of kinship in Western 
Europe. As Bloch puts it, ‘feudal ties developed when those of kinship 
proved inadequate’ (Bloch 1961: 443). But in India, while the transition 
from lineage society to state forms is said to have occurred in the mid-first 
millennium sc (Thapar 1984), kin ties were not substituted by ties of 
vassalage. Fox (1971) draws attention to this dimension when he proposes 
the idea of a ‘kin-feudated’ state to characterise Rajput polities till the 
coming of the British. 

The importance of the patrilinéage as a nodal institution in pre-colonial 
polities is appropriately situated and analysed in this tradition but the 
concept of a ‘kin-feudated’ state also entails an understanding of the 
political and matrimonial alliances of intermediate rulers, which Fox (1971; 
1977) eschews. Unfortunately, the orientation of Africanist studies of 
kinship has been carried over and recognition of the capacity of marriage 
alliances for building, cementing or reinforcing relations in the political 
realm in north India is missing. 

The possibility of regarding the Asiatic and the feudal modes of produc- 
tion as variants of a single tributary mode has also been espoused to 
characterise pre-capitalist societies where the surplus took the form of 
tribute (Wolf 1982). While it is not the only way of approaching the 
analysis of pre-capitalist societies, the tributary state model has its attractions 
for an anthropologist since it draws attention to what has long been 
considered an associated feature—namely, the importance attached to gift- 
giving and tribute, subsuming the idea of bestowing women in tribute. 

A third and distinctive anthropological approach seeks to apprehend the 
nature of kinship and gift-giving on the one hand, and the nature of the 
State on the other, through the study of indigenous vocabularies and 
concepts, coupled with the analysis of Hindu texts. In this vein, Dumont’s 
(1957) studies of kinship terminology, gift-giving and cross-cousin marriage 
in south India have brought out the importance of marriage alliance as a 
principle of kinship that is on par with descent. But, for north India, he 
avers that the kinship terminology does not deliver the system of marriage, 
as it were (Dumont 1966). The analysis of traditional texts probed the 
ideological structure of Hindu kingship. Thus, the domain of kingship was 
viewed as an expression of the values that were associated with the caste 
system (Burghart 1983; Das 1977; Dumont 1962). The fact of the Islamic 
conquest and its repercussions have still to be investigated. 

The political uses of cross-cousin marriage in south India and the excep- 
tional pattern of parallel-cousin marriage prevalent in a royal lineage of Sri 
Lanka in the past have been documented by Trautmann (1981). However, 
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both Dumont and Trautmann are silent about the marriage practices of the 
Muslim groups in the subcontinent. Have Muslim ruling lineages, too, 
realised the potential of marriage among cousins in the political realm? 
And does kanyadaan (gift of a daughter) constitute an ‘Indian culture of 
kinship’ (Trautmann 1981: 27), with Muslims, too, sharing in this civilisa- 
tional conception? While appreciating that the meaning of marriage between 
cousins or the gift of a daughter varies with the cultural context, we need to 
investigate the characteristic marriage pattern of Muslim rulers in this 
regard insofar as cousins were not proscribed as spouses among Muslims. 

Finally, an exploration in the realm of kinship and marriage that seeks to 
relate it to the political order does not imply that the content of kinship and 
marriage is reducible to the political. The social recognition of biological 
facts signifies an arena of affective bonds where moral rights and obligations 
are long term (Maurice Bloch 1973), if not axiomatic. But since both the 
nature of kinship and the political order are socially constructed, it is the 
dovetailing of the two and the possibility of simultaneous movements in the 
analytically distinguishable realms that may be worth exploring. 

This paper attempts to discern a pattern from the practice of rulers over 
time. It has often been argued, against this view, that cultural norms may 
or may not be observed in practice, and belong to another plane (Schneider 
1968). Yet the muting, rediscovering, compromising and abandoning of 
cultural norms is of interest in itself and may co-vary with what may be 
regarded as the norms of the political realm. Rulers, moreover, were 
married where it was considered appropriate. That these marriages con- 
formed to or flouted cultural norms may be what we, as anthropologists, 
read into their practice. However, a comparison of what was considered 
appropriate at different points in time, and discontinuties (if any) relative 
to their own past, affords an idea of both change and continuity, even on 
the plane of cultural norms. The anthropological interest: of this exercise 
lies in investigating how Muslim rulers utilised the principles of both 
descent and alliance for ordering their politico-economic concerns. The 
paper is divided into four parts: Part I briefly discusses the ethnographic 
and political context of the princely state of Malerkotla in the period under 
study. Part II relates the mobilisation of group identities to the organisation of 
the polity, and investigates the practices of inheritance and succession to 
chiefship. Part III discusses the alliance practices of the chiefs at Malerkotla 
for the periods preceding and following the consolidation of British rule, 
while the last section evaluates the vitality of kinship and marriage ties for 
apprehending the character of the pre-colonial polity. 


I 
The jagir/riyasat of Malerkotla 


The former princely state of Malerkotla in East Punjab affords ample 
opportunity to delve into the relations between kinship and the polity, 
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stretching back as it does to over five centuries of uninterrupted rule of the 
descendants of the 15th century founder—the Afghan, Sheikh Sadruddin. 
_ The circumstances that made this continuity possible were either preserved 
in legend or recorded in print at later junctures. Unpublished chronicles in 
the possession of the former rulers, while not strictly accurate (since facts 
are not cross-referenced to their sources), provide rich material for culling 
the general principles that expressed the political order in north India. 

An unpublished manuscript titled ‘History of the Malerkotla state’ was 
made available to me by the last Nawab of Malerkotla, Nawab Iftikhar Ali 
Khan. The manuscript has sixteen chapters describing what are considered 
to be the significant events in the reign of each chief. The information 
includes aspects of relations with the imperial rulers, neighbouring princely 
states and collaterals within the patrilineage. Accounts of ceremonial prac- 
tices, disputes over succession and inheritance and some details about the 
marriages contracted by the Malerkotla chiefs are incorporated in this 
work. The information was checked, to the extent possible, by the inform- 
ation obtained from published documents and, for the later years, with the 
oral and written evidence of older relatives of the ruling family and the 
people who had been in their employ. 


The sequence of events 


The legendary beginnings of the jagir of Malerkotla are recounted in the 
encounter between Sheikh Sadruddin, a Sufi sage (pir), and Bahlol Lodi who 
was marching toward Delhi to fight for the emperor’s throne. Sadruddin 
prayed for him and Bahlol Lodi, went on to conquer Delhi and the 
imperial throne. Subsequently, Bahlol Lodi offered Sadruddin the hand of 
his daughter. While titled a Sheikh because of his piety, Sheikh Sadruddin, 
like Bahlol Lodi, was an Afghan. As such, the marriage of Sadruddin to 
the Lodi princess was within the same kaum (caste). Sadruddin on his 
marriage was assigned the revenue of twelve large villages and fifty-six 
small villages. These villages formed the nucleus for the subsequent jagir 
(estate) and riyasat (state) of Malerkotla. 

The Lodi Afghans lost out to the Mughals in 1525. The descendants of 
Sadruddin had to recognise the sovereignty of the latter. Since the Mughals, 
though proximate on the social scale as immigrant Muslims, were a separate 
kaum, entitlement to the land revenue of this jagir could no longer be 
taken for granted. However, the Afghans continued to be the revenue 
intermediaries and as Muslims buttressed the interests of the ruling Mughals. 
The jagir of Malerkotla was not resumed as khalsa (crown) lands. 

Right through the Mughal reign, the Afghans at Malerkotla had to lie 
low—the construction of forts and any manifestation of military might was 
frowned upon by the empire. The elevation of the Afghans from jagirdars 
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to Nawabs did not take place until the reign of Aurangzeb. During Aurang- 
zeb’s rule, Bayzid Khan earned the title of a Nawab by aligning his forces 
with Aurangzeb when the latter staked his claim to the Mughal throne. 

However, in the flux that followed Aurangzeb’s death, the chiefs of 
Malerkotla had to work out an alternative to the Mughal support. Subse- 
quently, a second opportunity for using the Afghan connection presented 
itself to the chiefs of Malerkotla in the person of Ahmad Shah Abdali, who 
succeeded Nadir Shah as the ruler of Afghanistan. Abdali’s might was 
solicited in resisting Sikh incursions into Punjab. When the imperial grip of 
the Mughals had loosened, the chiefs at Malerkotla claimed a riyasat 
status, including the right to coinage. Although the riyasat of Malerkotla 
was later independent of the Mughals it was still contingent on the support 
of the Afghan, Ahmad Shah Abdali. 

In 1810, the British Government prevented the Sikh ruler, Ranjit Singh, 
from extending his sway over Malerkotla and the latter was declared to be 
a British protectorate. A period of relative political stability for the riyasat 
of Malerkotla followed. 


The political order 


A brief portrayal of the state of Malerkotla in terms of the inhabitants’ 
categories is presented here. It affords a representation of the polity as 
lived, as against a representation of the polity as theorised. 

The categories jagir, riyasat and Delhi ki Darbar (the court at Delhi) 
were employed by the inhabitants at Malerkotla to describe their political 
context. The holders of jagirs—the jagirdars—were entitled to the land 
revenue or to a fraction of it by virtue of an accord with the imperial rulers. 
As such jagirs contrasted with khalsa (crown) lands that were administered 
directly by the imperial rulers through their own appointees who were 
responsible for collecting the revenue as well. 

Secondly, a jagir contrasted with a riyasat or territory over which the 
chief and his patrilineage had a sovereign and absolute right to revenue. 
The jagir and riyasat, together, were distinguished from the territory 
governed by the Badshah or Maharaja (i.e., a greater king) whose empire 
was denoted in popular parlance as the Delhi ki Darbar. This classification 
is sought to be captured in English usages that translate riyasat as a little 
kingdom or a princely state and portray the Mughal Badshahs, for instance, 
as emperors. However, while a jagir was akin to an estate, it was infre- 
quently characterised as such, perhaps because of the latter’s association 
with feudalism as it developed in Western Europe. The characteristics of 
the two ideal types of jagir and riyasat as they emerge from a perusal of the 
chronicles at Malerkotla are delineated in Table 1. 

The jagir/riyasat of Malerkotla was based upon the appropriation of a 
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Table 1 
Characteristics of jagirs and riyasats 





Jagir Riyasat 





1. The holders of sagirs were entitled tothe 1. The riyasat’s nights to revenue were 


revenue or to a fraction of it by virtue absolute and independent of a relation 
of an accord with the imperial centre. with the imperial state. 

2 The chief of the sagirdars was the senior 2. The chief of the riyasat as a ruler could 
spokesman on behalf of the patrilineage exercise fiscal, criminal and civil powers 
vis-a-vis imperial rulers. over the lands of his brothers. 

3 A jagir was viewed as equal, partible 3. A riyasat stressed the rule of primogent- 
inheritance between sons ture and demarcated a much larger share 


of the Jand for the eldest son. 


4. Jagirdars could not strike coins in their 4. The rulers of a riyasat had the right to 
own name coinage. 


5 Jagirdars offered nazars (tribute) to the 5. The ruler of a riyasat, ideally, did not 
imperial rulers. ; offer nazar to another ruler. 


6 Jagtrdars did not assume honorific titles 6 As the ruler of a riyasai, a fancy title was 
without the consent of the emperor. quite tn order. 





part of the agricultural surplus by members of the ruling patrilineage, 
primarily in the form of a share of the harvest. Struggles over the apportion- 
ment of this land revenue between the intermediate ruling class and the 
imperial rulers directed the division into khalsa areas, jagirs and rtyasats. 
The power of the imperial state to claim a sizeable surplus in the form of 
revenue or the lack of it emerged as the determining force in the transform- 
ation from jagirs to riyasats or khalsa areas. The kinship and alliance 
practices of intermediate chiefs invite exploration as both expressions of 
rule and as stratagems that sought to deal with particular historical conjunc- 
tures. 


II 
Kinship of the ruling Afghans 


Identity formation 


In the context of the ruling Afghans, the study of kin terms and categories 
has to look beyond the terminological system to the role that the cultural 
definition of persons and groups has entailed in the reproduction of that 
society. The reproduction of the ruling class can be viewed as a ‘political 
endeavour’ (Meillasoux 1978: 63). The relation of the person to the group is, 
simultaneously, that of the definer and the defined (cf. Bourdieu 1977: 38). 
Often, the group identities activated by the chiefs at Malerkotla were 
aimed at ensuring the furtherance of their political interests, both within 
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the patrilineage and in relation to the imperial context of power and 
authority. 

The categories for a collectivity, khandaan, got, kaum, biradiri, jaat,' are 
taken as the civilisational givens here. Their specificity, however, derives 
from a particular context, as differences in their usage even within Punjab 
itself bear out (cf. Ibbetson 1883). The rulers of the jagir/riyasat of Maler- 
kotla variously defined their identity as (7) Muslim; (i) Afghan (jaat/kaurn), 
(iii) members of a single clan (got), i.e., as Sherwani; (iv) as members of a 
single patrilineage (biradiri), i.e., the descendants of the founder of the 
jagir, Sheikh Sadruddin; and (v) as members of a sub-lineage (Khandaan). 


Religious affiliation: As Muslims, the chiefs of Malerkotla shared their 
faith with the imperial Mughal conquerors. While Hindu Rajputs sought to 
establish their fortunes in the inaccessible terrains (removed from the 
empire’s fertile central plains), the Muslim jagirdars of Malerkotla were not 
displaced from their territory with the onset of Mughal rule. The relations 
forged between Malerkotla’s ruling patrilineage and the imperial Mughal 
power were cemented by their mutual identification as Muslims of immigrant 
origin. 


Jaat/kaum—Afghan: If the advent of Muslim rule left its mark upon Hindu 
society the Muslim chiefs of immigrant origin, too, had to come to terms 
with a pre-existing social order. The classifications of Muslims based on 
their places of origin and kinship with the line of the Prophet (for example, 
the Sayyids} were probably strengthened by the encounter with Hindu 
society. These identities were described as jaats in common parlance and as 
kaums by the Muslim literati at Malerkotla. The Sayyids, especially, were 
regarded as khalis (pure) and showed a preference for marriage within the 
khandaan as became the descendants of the Prophet. 

The rulers of Malerkotla were known as Afghans, or colloquially, 
Pathans, because their ancestors had hailed from Afghanistan. Territory of 
origin had distinguished the Afghans from other Muslims of ‘foreign’ origin 
such as the Mughals, Iranis, Turanis and Arabs. As elsewhere in India, the 
descendants of Muslim immigrants had been accorded a higher status than 
the more recent converts to Islam (cf. Imtiaz Ahmad 1973). The ‘Afghan’ 
identity, moreover, had enabled the mobilisation of ties with the imperial 
Lodi Afghans and other Afghans living outside Malerkotla. 


' Khandaan: a group of kinsmen tracing descent from an identifiable ancestor, got: a group 
of men identified by a common name who assume descent from a common ancestor; kaum: a 
group identified by ethnic origin, occupation or religion or, as nowadays, by nationality; 
biradirt: a group composed of patnilineally related men, also used to express the endogamous 
unit or a sub-caste; jaar: a collectivity characterised as a natural species, generally identified as 
caste, but can also denote the clan. The meaning of these categories ıs unambiguous only 
within a context, as emphasised by Alavi (1972), Das (1976) and Hershman (1981). 
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Got—Sherwani: The jagirdars of Malerkotla were known as Afghan Sher- 
wanis ever since the jagir came into being. The appellation ‘Sherwani’ was 
explained by reference to two factors—immigrant origin, and a relation 
with a well-known ruling dynasty. 

On the one hand, it was believed that the place of origin underlay the 
name ‘Sherwani’, the term being derived from the town of Sherwan in 
north Persia where Sheikh Sadruddin's forefathers had lived before migrat- 
ing to Afghanistan (M.I. Hussain 1922). On the other hand, it was reported 
that Sheikh Hussain had three sons—Ghilzi, Lodi and Sherwani. While the 
former two had founded the Ghilzi-and Lodi dynasties (Government of 
Punjab 1904), the descendants of the third were known as Sherwanis. 

Over time the two elements of the Afghan—Sherwani identity came to 
be conceptualised through the indigenous terms, jaat and got. The former 
term referred to Afghan, the more inclusive category, and the latter to 
Sherwani, the less inclusive category. This manner of referring to them was 
not limited to non-Afghan Sherwani inhabitants but was employed by the 
Afghans to designate their own identity. Yusufzai, Lodi and Lohani were 
perceived as other Afghan gots. The latter gots were remembered as the 
original divisions of the Afghans and employed for denoting their descen- 
dants in India. 

A got, thus, did not correspond to the Brahminical gotra that included 
several clans affiliated to a rishi. It described an identity that assumed 
descent from a common male ancestor among the Afghan Sherwanis, in 
consonance with the practice of the other East Punjab inhabitants (cf. 
Hershman 1981). 

Members of different gots came together to form a Diradiri (literally, a 
brotherhood) that was often the endogamous unit in this region. The 
Afghan Sherwanis, however, confined its usage to agnates alone. Members 
of the biradiri were expected to join hands with the chief against outside 
ageressors, even if they had otherwise fought over the apportionment of 
the jagir. The latter claims could have been exercised only if there was an 
Afghan Sherwani jagir/riyasat in the first place. 


Khandaan: The khandaans constituting the patrilineage of Afghan Sher- 
wanis either traced descent from a common chief or backtracked on a 
sliding generational scale that varied with the issue—to draw attention to 
social distance or to telescope it; to distinguish the rights in land of 
collaterals or to focus on common descent. Khandaans competed with each 
other for the chiefship and in the apportionment of rights to the produce of 
the land. 

Proximity to the Nawab’s khandaan (the Jamal Khanits—Table 2) was a 
determinant of status within the patrilineage. Marriages contracted with 
the chiefs’ daughters, especially, were considered to have been prestigious 
by the collaterals belonging to other kKhandaans. This was true even though 
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the status of the chief within the Jamal Khanis was primus inter pares.. The 
first Settlement Officer of Malerkotla, F.A. Robertson, was struck by the 
fact that the other Jamal Khanis claimed ‘all the powers of the chief of the 
family . . . .’ (Robertson 1889: 1). The sharing of authority with agnates 
within the khandaan had facilitated their military support since their stakes 
in the continuance of the jagir/riyasat, then, were nearly as high as the 
ruler’s. 

The universe of linguistic categories was shared by Malerkotla’s inhabit- 
ants. The use of the categories for expressing identities, however, varied as 
a consequence of the divergent situations that had to be represented. The 
formation of ancestor-focused groups was characteristic of members of the 
ruling patrilineage. Khandaans among the Afghan Sherwanis were objecti- 
fied, named units—Ghulam Hussaini, Azim Khani, etc. By contrast, mem- 
bers of artisan and service castes when asked about their Khandaans simply 
said: ‘We are the grandsons of X.’ The khandaan, which signified both 
status and property here, was a category that they rarely used to designate 
their own identity. 

Who belonged to the biradiri for the rulers was a matter of excluding 
agnates who traced their descent from a remote ancestor while the latter, 
in turn, persisted in treasuring the fact of common descent. The Afghan 
Sherwanis had stressed what Alavi represents as the ‘vertical axis’ of the 
biradiri—that is, the principle of descent (Alavi 1972: 2). The restricted 
usage of the term biradiri was observable among Rajput chiefs as well and 
it emphasised exclusiveness. Among non-A fghan inhabitants at Malerkotla 
the horizontal dimension of the biradiri was stressed. Here the biradiri 
included agnatic, uterine and affinal kin and often denoted the endogamous 
group (Alavi 1972; Eglar 1960). 

The coalescing of persons along specific identities and the differential 
use of categories was contingent upon the functions conferred on them. 
The importance of the categories lay in their capacity to generate groups 
on the basis of underlying beliefs. The pattern of division into khandaans 
and inheritance as it had obtained within the biradiri of Afghan Sherwanis 
over fifteen generations is presented next. 


Division and inheritance 


In terms of ideal-typical features, a jagir can be conceived as partible 
inheritance between sons while a riyasat has the formal characteristic of 
impartibility. The dialectics between the claims of brothers as co-heirs and 
the chief’s appropriation of a larger share of the land made for consider- 
able warring and indeterminacy in the eventual apportionment of chiefs 
and their brothers (cf. Trautmann 1981: 431). 


Generations 1 to 3 (1454-1545): The first division within the Afghan Sher- 
wanis of Malerkotla arose in Generation 2 (Table 2). Sheikh Hassan, the 
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eldest son of the founder, was disinherited because he had not been a party 
to the rescue mission that freed his widowed sister from the clutches of her 
in-laws. He was stripped of his right since he had ‘failed in this moral duty’ 
(unpublished ‘History of the Malerkotla state’). A second version of the 
story contended that Sheikh Hassan was not worldly-wise and so his jagir 
was easily appropriated by his younger brother, Sheikh Eisa. 

Sheikh Hassan’s descendants, subsequently, became the majhawars 
(guardians) of Sheikh Sadruddin’s tomb. To this day, the Majhawars have 
a share in the offerings that are made at the founder’s shrine. However, the 
later Nawabs of Malerkotla and their collaterals denied that the Majhawars 
belonged to the biradiri and suggested that they were the descendants of 
the founder’s retainers. 

Sheikh Hassan’s sons, Sultan Khan and Mirza Khan, attempted to 
avenge the disinheritance of their father by embarrassing the chief, Khan 
Mohd. Shah (Generation 3). They assassinated the Mughal officer deputed 
to look after the affairs of Malerkotla. The jagir was subsequently resumed 
by the Mughals and Khan Mohd. Shah was able to have it restored only 
through a timely offer of nazar (gifts; tribute to a political superior) that . 
was made possible by the assistance of his maternal grandfather. Since 
Sultan Khan and Mirza Khan had not contributed to the retrieval of the 
jagir, they lost all subsequent claims to its lands. 


Generations 4 to 6 (1545-1659): Madud Khan (Generation 4) granted one- 
third of the jagir’s lands to his brothers. This generosity is bemoaned in the 
riyasat’s historical accounts since his brothers also sought to be recognised 
as chiefs of their jagirs by appealing to the Governor of Sirhind, although 
their endeavours were of no avail. 

About Generation 5 it is reported that Fateh Mohd. had not bequeathed 
his brother a co-heir’s share. We are told that the latter’s son killed the 
following Nawab’s brother, Bahlil Khan, in a dispute over property (Gener- 
ation 6). 


Generations 7 to 9 (1659-1755): Nawab Feroz Khan (Generation 7) had 
granted the right over a few villages to his brother ‘as a gesture of brotherly 
affection and goodwill’ (unpublished, ‘History of the Malerkotla state’). 
The imperial revenues accruing on their lands, however, had been routed 
through the Nawab. Their descendants still inhabit Malerkotla and are 
known as the Nahar Khanis and Nusrat Khanis. Nawab Sher Mohd’s 
brother, Khizar Khan (Generation 8), died heirless on the battlefield. 
Nawab Ghulam Hussain Khan (Generation 9) was made to surrender 
the gaddi (chiefship) by his younger brother—Jamal Khan. The former 
Nawab retired from worldly affairs and subsequently lived on the revenue 
of five villages. His abdication and Nawab Jamal Khan’s flouting of pri- 
mogeniture was, once again, legitimised in the language of kinship. Nawab 
Ghulam Hussain Khan had sullied the honoyr (izzat) of the Afghan 
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Sherwanis by marrying his daughter in tribute to the chief of the warring 
army when faced with a siege of the riyasat. His descendants are still 
known as the Ghulam Hussainis. 

The next Nawab, Jamal Khan, had sought acceptance of his rule on the 
grounds that his brother had been unable to safeguard the honour of the 
biradiri even though he had preserved the state. 


Generations 10 to 13 (1755-1857): The co-sharing of the riyasat subsequently 
vested in the five sons of Jamal Khan. Jamal Khan’s younger brothers, 
Azim Khan and Mirza Khan, however, had been allowed to retain their 
jagirs but the right to the Malerkotla gaddi was henceforth confined to the 
descendants of Jamal Khan who came to be known as the Jamal Khanis 
and Khawanin (senior jagirdars). 

The Nawab was still only the first among equals (i.e., the Jamal Khanis) 
and though he succeeded to the title of the chief, the other prerogatives of 
rulers were shared with his collaterals. The principle of co-sharing was 
described thus: 


The collaterals have by the existing rule been co-sharers of the State 
with the Nawab and if a Nawab or collateral died heirless his share (in 
the case of the Nawab his private share) is divided among the co-sharers 
according to their shares (Lall 1892: 37). 


Generations 14 to 15 (1857-1908): Nawab Sikander Ali Khan (Generation 
14) had no children and his lands were divided on the above basis between 
the descendants of Jamal Khan. The riyasat was not resumed by the 
British, however, and the ruler was allowed to adopt Ibrahim Ali Khan and 
Inayat Ali Khan who were also Jamal Khanis. Later, the British authorities 
declared that heirless lands would escheat to the ruler alone. The Khawanin 
appealed against the encroachment of their traditional rights in 1896 but 
their case was rejected by the British Government. The verdict of 1899 
reduced the Khawanin to being ‘mere jagirdars under the suzerainty of the 
Nawab’ (Government of Punjab 1904: 7). 

Evidently, the disposal of rights in land within the ruling kKhandaan at 
Malerkotla ran along a continuum from being regarded as partible and 
equal inheritance between the chief’s brothers, at one extreme to its 
exclusive, unitary claim by the chief alone, at the other. The study of 
inheritance practices brought out the play of strategic contest rather than 
of adherence to an absolute principle (cf. Goody 1966), and often led to 
the bloodshed of collaterals. 

The internal constitution of the ruling patrilineage revealed a pattern of 
division, occasioned by crises, rather than a precise mapping of genea- 
logical segmentation. Rights to the inheritance of land revenue were set 
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aside if the obligations of honour were sullied or if the collaterals had not 
contributed to the regaining of lost rights. 

Daughters of chiefs were apportioned with land grants upon marriage by 
their fathers that were determined customarily rather than with reference 
to Islamic injunctions. The Afghan Sherwanis had practised the customary 
exclusion of women from the inheritance of patrimony. 


Primogenitural and fraternal succession to chiefship 


The Quran does not prescribe rules for succession to chiefship. The pattern 
of succession to the chiefship as it obtained in the Malerkotla state is 
outlined below. 

The rule of primogeniture had not operated in a mechanical fashion. It 
was first suspended in Generation 2 (Table 3), i.e., before the Mughals had 
consolidated their hold over Delhi (Table 4). Thereafter, succession by 
primogeniture obtained without a break from Generations 3 to 9, the 
period marked by a mighty Mughal centre. Through the first two centuries 
of Mughal rule, internecine struggles within the patrilineage at Malerkotla 
had been effectively controlled by the Chakladars (Governors) of Sirhind 
who were appointees of the Mughals. The imperial interest rested in the 
ordered collection of revenue from this jagir. 

The disarray that spread in the Mughal empire after Aurangzeb’s 
death precipitated fraternal succession to the gaddi of Malerkotla. Nawab 
Ghulam Hussain was overthrown by his younger brother, Jamal Khan. The 
latter proved to be an extraordinary military leader and could prevent his 
younger brothers from succeeding to the gaddi. After his death, however, 
fraternal succession had, again, asserted itself and the riyasat was ruled, in 
turn, by his five sons. 

Succession by primogeniture was restored when the imperial state estab- 
lished under the British sought to protect the interests of the rulers of the 
native states. This occurred in the context of their own larger interests of 
rule over the subcontinent after the ‘Mutiny’ of 1857. 

Fraternal succession to the gaddi tended to happen when the imperial 
power waned and Malerkotla veered towards being a riyasat (state). At 
such junctures jagirdars who considered the chief to be the first among 
equals aspired to the rulership of the riyasat on the same basis. Whenever 
primogenitural succession was overruled, it was legitimised in terms that 
were acceptable to the populace, such as an affront to the honour of past 
rulers. However, the dominant presence of an imperial power seemed to 
swing the balance in favour of the rule of primogeniture at Malerkotla. It is 
likely that the imperial interests had coincided with those of the Malerkotla 
chiefs. 

The evidence marshalled here suggests the inadequacy of understanding 
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Table 3 
(1454-1508) Sheikh Generation 


Sheikh ^ Sheikh A2 
Hassan (1508-1538) Eisa 


(1538-1545) Khan A 
Mohd. 
Shah 

(1545-1566) Khwaja A4 
Madud 
Khan 

(1566-1600) Nawab A5 
Fateh Mohd. 
Khan 

(1600-1659) Nawab Mohd. 4 6 
Bayzid Khan 

(1659-1672) Nawab A7 
Feroz 
Khan 

(1672-1712) Nawab À 8 
Sher Mohd. 
Khan 


Nawab A Nawab A9 
Ghulam Jamal 

Hussain (1712-1717) Khan 

Khan (1717-1755) 


Nawab A10 Nawab å Nawab 
Bhikan Bahadur Umar 
Khan Khan Khan 
(1755-1763) (1763-66) (1766-80) 


(1810-1821) Nawab A 11 
Wazir 

(1821-1846) Nawab A 12 

(1846-1857) Nawab A 13 

(1857-1871) Nawab A 14 


(1871-1908) Nawab D15 


(1908-1947) Nawab A 16 


Ahmed Al Note 1: Years in brackets indicate years of rule. 


Nawab 
Ataullah 
Khan 
(1784-1810) 


Khan Sources: (i) Unpublished ‘History of the Malerkotla state’. 


(1947-1971) 
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17 Gi) Short history of the Malerkotla state, Hussain (1922). 
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Table 4 
Chiefs at Malerkotla and Corresponding Emperors/Goveraments at Delhi (1454-1971) 
Chief of Ruling Lineage Years of Corresponding Ruler Years of 
at Malerkotla Rule at Imperial Centre Rule 
1. Sheikh Sadruddin 1454-1508 Bahiol Lodi 1451-1489 
Sikander Lodi 1489-1517 
2. Sheikh Eisa 1508-1538 ý 7 
Ibrahim Lodi 1517-1526 
Babur 1526-1530 
Humayun 1530-1539 
3. Khan Mohd. Shah 1538-1545 ” À 
Sher Shah 1539-1545 
4. Khwaja Madud Khan 1545-1566. Salim Shah 1545-1555 
Humayun 1555-1556 
Akbar 1556-1605 
5. Fateh Mohd. Khan 1566-1600 : ; 
6. Nawab Mohd. Bayzid Khan 1600-1659 j A 
Jahangir 1605—1627 
Shahjahan 1627-1657 
Aurangzeb 1658-1707 
7. Nawab Feroz Khan 1659-1672 7 7 
8. Nawab Sher Mohd. Khan 1672-1712 Bahadur Shah 1707-1712 
9. Nawab Ghulam Hussain Khan 1712-1717 Jalandar Shah 1712-1713 
Farrukh Siyar 1713-1719 
10. Nawab Jamal Khan 1717-1755 ü . 
Muhammad Shah 1719-1748 
Ahmed Shah 1748-1754 
Alamgir TI 1754-1759 
11. Nawab Bhikan Khan 1755-1763 i ý 
12. Nawab Bahadur Khan 1763-1766 Shah Alam II 1762-1806 
13. Nawab Umar Khan 1766-1780 » . 
14. Nawab Asadullah Khan 1780-1784 $ ğ 
15. Nawab Ataullah Khan 1784-1810 3 es 
British Govt.' 
16. Nawab Wazir Khan 1810-1821 y 1810-1821 
17. Nawab Amir Ali Khan 1821-1846 i 1821-1846 
18. Nawab Mehbub Ali Khan 1846-1857 a 1846-1857 
19. Nawab Sikander Ali Khan 1857-1871 i 1857-1871 
20. Nawab Ibrahim Ali Khan 1871-1908 i 1871-1908 
21. Nawab Ahmed Ali Khan 1908-1947 = 1908-1947 
22. Nawab Iftikhar Ali Khan 1947-1971 Govt. of India’ 1947-1971 


Notes: 1. In 1809, Malerkotla became a British ‘protectorate’. 


2. In 1947, the year of India’s Independence, the state of Malerkotla merged with the 


Union of India. 


3. The privy purses and titles of the former rulers of princely states were revoked in 


1971. 


Source: Majumdar et al. (1983); the unpublished ‘History of the Malerkotla state’. 
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accession to chiefship by recourse to Quranic law or the rules of kinship 
without considering the political context of the period. Goody (1966) 
recognises the constraints of comparing systems of succession without 
considering the political situation but settles ‘at a more limited level’ (ibid.: 
47). 

Both fraternal succession and succession by the eldest son were, in fact, 
prevalent among Muslim rulers in India. Akbar remarks that in Mughal 
India ‘the fittest rather than the eldest son usually succeeded to his father’s 
throne’ (Akbar 1948: 138). The tension betweer primogenitural and frater- 
nal succession to chiefship appeared to be characteristic of a political order 
that was based on hereditary rule. 

The strain arose because, from one point of view, brothers regarded 
themselves as equals (Goody 1966; Trautmann 1981: 431); from the other, 
the eldest son was the chief. But given the political compulsions, he could 
only be the first among equals. The play between fraternal and primogeni- 
tural succession and the partibility or impartibility of the jagir/riyasat can 
be regarded as ‘effects produced by the political structure’ (Terray 1977: 
299). 


Kinship of the ruling patrilineages 


The pattern of internal differentiation, division, inheritance and succession 
to chiefship within the patrilineage of Afghan Sherwanis at Malerkotla 
paralleled the pattern of the princely Rajput lineages in north India. The 
correspondence of lineage dynamics in relation to the political functions 
allows for a comparison of the kinship of Afghan and Rajput chiefs. The 
comparison with Sikh ruling lineages in Punjab is eschewed on account of 
their relatively shallow depth. 

Legends and genealogies, sometimes fictive, connected the history of the 
ruling patrilineage with mighty heroes and conquerors in both Rajput and 
Afghan states and were aimed at legitimising their rule (Jain 1975; Thapar 
1984). Rajput patrilineages, too, had reckoned descent from the founder 
of a jagir/riyasat. The fragmentation into khandaans was often occasioned 
by disputes arising from the division of the jagir between brothers (ibid.). 

Fusion within the patrilineage was rallied on the basis of a common 
got—Sherwani at Malerkotla; Rathore, Sisodia, Kachchawa and others in 
the Rajput princely states (Tod 1832). Male agnates of the chief formed a 
minima! lineage at both Malerkotla and in the princely states of Rajputana. 
The right of succession to the chiefship lay with the minimal lineage as a 
corporate group. Collaterals, among both Rajputs and Afghans,.were co- 
sharers of the jagir/riyasat, privileged with complete fiscal, criminal and 
administrative powers over their domains (ibid.). The chiefs were primarily 
dependent upon them for military troops. 

The presumptive right to the gaddi and to the jagir/riyasat had to be 
periodically restricted to a smaller group of eligibles within the lineage. 
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The satisfactory defence of the jagir/riyasat by the chief and his collaterals 
against an enemy had often led to the disenfranchisement of the descendants 
of former chiefs in both the Rajput princely states and at Malerkotla (Tod 
1832). 

The conflict between the equal division of the jagir/riyasat among the 
sons of chiefs and the tendency towards impartibility of the realm-character- 
ised the history of Rajput princely states as well. Lyall remarks that there 
was ‘a constant struggle between the ordinary rule of Hindu succession to 
property which divides off the land among the sons at each succession and 
the rule of political expediency which inclines towards primogeniture’ 
(Lyall 1884: 217). | 

The rule of primogeniture was often set aside in Rajput kingdoms as 
well. Affronts to the honour of the ruling patrilineage or defeat in a battle 
had sometimes concluded in the divestiture of the chief and his descendants in 
favour of the younger brother. The practice of Rajput patrilineages, too, 
had precluded an understanding of succession to the gaddi in terms of an 
inviolable ‘jural or ideological principle’ (Fox 1971: 81). 


Pre-colonial ruling lineages in the colonial period 


The British rulers, exceptionally, viewed north Indian polities as autonomous 
states even though the autonomy of jagirs and riyasats in north India 
seemed to be the consequence of a flagging imperial Mughal power. It was 
apparent that the native states had to be protected in the interests of 
British rule dver the subcontinent. Apart from providing military contin- 
gents and reducing administrative costs for the British rulers, the chiefs of 
princely states were hailed as ‘natural leaders’ of India after the ‘Mutiny’ of 
1857. These chiefs were useful allies in imparting legitimacy to the alien 
conquerors (Ramusack 1975). 

British protection for the state of Malerkotla in 1810, had gradually 
altered the basis of the pre-colonial polity. A princely state, it was decreed, 
should have a single ruler in the interests of satisfactory government. The 
chief’s status as primus inter pares was viewed as ‘pernicious custom’ 
(Government of Punjab 1904) that led to the diminution of the ruler’s 
lands and as not conducive to the efficient functioning of the princely state. 

Collaterals, who had been co-sharers of the state, were transformed into 
jagirdars under the Nawab without absolute powers even in their own 
jagirs, marking a departure from the former practice. Heirless holdings 
which earlier had lapsed to the chief and his male agnates, in the proportion 
of their shares in the total jagir, later escheated to the Nawab alone as the 
representative of the princedom. 

Since the military support of collaterals was not instrumental in perpetu- 
ating the chiefship at Malerkotla under the British empire, the Nawab too 
was emboldened to curtail their powers. The Khawanin (senior jagirdars) 
had remonstrated against the encroachment of their privileges. A similar 
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trend, in fact, was discernible in Rajput princely states. Senior jagirdars of 
Marwar and Bundelkhand, too, had contended that the princely state was 
their patrimony as much as the chiefs’ (Jain 1975; Tod 1832). Collaterals of 
both the Alwar and the Malerkotla rulers had registered their protest 
against the new order of things by refraining from the presentation of 
nazars (tribute) at their investitures (Haynes 1978). 

The collapse of the Mughal power had exacerbated conflicts over success- 
ion to chiefship in Malerkotla, as in the Rajput princely states. British 
supremacy tended to reinforce the rule of primogeniture but the riyasats 
were not transformed simultaneously into jagirs characterised by partible 
inheritance, in contradistinction to the tendency under Mughal rule. The 
ruling patrilineage was dominated by the chief, who later assumed a 
singular importance. 

The politica! integration in north India during the Mughal period had 
been nurtured across the ties of descent, caste and religion. The Rajput 
chiefs had endeavoured to legitimise their alliance with the Mughals by 
casting them in the role of Kshatriyas (Ziegler 1978). Muslim chiefs, too, 
had drowned their differences as Iranis, Afghans, etc., and made common 
cause with the Mughals. Compromises that the chiefs of Rajputs and 
Afghans had made in the pursuit of power under the Mughals were 
rendered redundant with the British rulers. 

The colonial rulers did not wage a religious war. An imperial state, 
overtly indifferent to community and religion in promoting its interests, 
had created the conditions for fostering the distinctiveness of cultural 
identities that had formerly been tempered by their struggles to retain 
political control. Recently, Syed Nesar Ahmad (1991) has argued that 
cultural assimilation under the British empire ceased to provide ‘avenues 
for mobility’ to the former Muslim chiefs, although formerly tendencies of 
both distinctiveness and fusion were discernible. 

The changed context of the princely lineages of Muslim and Hindus in 
north India led to the unmitigated pursuit of the purity of their descent 
groups. Rajput rulers averred that they would not marry their daughters to 
Muslim rulers in future (Plunkett 1973). Afghan chiefs increasingly asserted 
their Afghan identity by not marrying Rajputs. Irani chiefs, too, had 
redefined their endogamous unit to exclude the Mughals (Fisher 1983). 
The idiom of pure and impure had been grafted to the political hierarchy. 


Il 
Afghan alliances 


Preamble 


In this section, the term ‘alliance’ does not refer to what has come to be 
known as “alliance theory’ in kinship studies. The terminological distinction 
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between kin and affines, correlated with parallel- and cross-cousins, and a 
continuing relationship of alliance that characterises this conception is not 
applicable to the Muslim inhabitants in the northern parts of the sub- 
continent. Yet, a wider notion of alliance, subsuming both alliances in the 
political and matrimonial realms, felicitously expresses the marriage practices 
of Afghans in the pre-colonial era. Trautmann (1981: 358) comments on 
this dual connotation of the term ‘alliance’ in French usage. 

From the perspective of the Afghans at Malerkotla, the hypergamous 
conception of marriage relationships synchronised easily with differences 
in power and status that characterised the polity. Even isogamous marriages 
in the political realm, with ruling lineages of more or less equivalent 
standing, were read as rendering explicit what Cohen (1969) terms ‘the 
politics of positions’. 

The giving of daughters/sisters always expressed an oriented relationship 
of tribute to a superior (cf. Kolenda 1984). This contrasted, however, with 
the Kachins among whom wife-receivers ranked lower than wife-givers and 
bride-wealth flowed in a direction opposite to that of the movement of 
women (Leach 1954). 

It is possible to approach the subject of Afghan marriage by locating it in 
the context of Muslim kinship or Afghan kinship and to see how far the 
practice of rulers deviated from the practices of other Afghan jagirdars. In 
this connection, we may note that the marriage of cousins is not prohibited 
under Islam. Since who should be married is not prescribed either, the 
expression of cultural preferences is allowed full play. 

But the Afghans also share a civilisational conception of marriage that 
cuts across religious divides. The direct exchange of son—daughter sets in 
marriage within the khandaan or outside was disallowed at Malerkotla in 
consonance with the practice of distinguishing wife-takers from wife-givers 
among both the Muslim and Hindu elites. However, instances of direct 
exchanges of women in marriage among Muslim groups in Afghanistan 
(Uberoi 1976) and Kabylia (Bourdieu 1977) are known. Or again, daughters 
were not given in marriage to jaats/kaums that were ranked lower in the 
social hierarchy. 

Marriages among the Afghans were practised within the Khandaan, 
within the biradiri, and with other Afghans, as well as with Rajputs outside 
Malerkotla. Although the marriages of cousins occurred, this had not 
featured as the predominant practice of the- rulers and jagirdars at Maler- 
kotla in the pre-colonial period. 

The ruler’s khandaan, as a corporate ruling entity, could conceive of 
affinity and alliance too, in corporate terms as the relationship of a group 
of wife-givers to a distinct group of wife-receivers who were non-residents. 
Agnatic ties were thus strengthened. Alternatively, the chiefs reached out to 
new affines. Marriage with the father’s brother’s daughter (FBD), especially, 
did not allow for the generation of extra-territorial alliances that were 
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critical for the perpetuation of rule, but worked, at best, as a secondary 
strategy for both the rulers and the jagirdars. 

Lastly, while it is possible to recapitulate information on the marriages 
of Afghan chiefs and their collaterals (the latter through incidental evidence), 
the comparison with lesser jagirdars at Malerkotla cannot be controlled for 
periods corresponding to those for which data can be obtained for the 
chiefs. However, I found it useful to compare and contrast the marriage 
practices of Afghan chiefs with their own past, rather than through the 
singular frame of a caste, linguistic group or religion. ) 

While jagirdari rights had been patrilineally transmitted, the principles 
of affinity and matrifiliation were often employed by the Afghan chiefs to 
safeguard their interests in the jagir/riyasat. Marriages contracted by the 
chiefs of the Afghan Sherwani patrilineage at Malerkotla were recorded by 
the chroniclers as a part of their narrative. The information pertaining to 
the years 1755—1846 in the unpublished ‘History of the Malerkotla state’ is 
scanty; but, surprisingly, the period 1454 to 1754 has a wealth of information 
about the wives of former chiefs. 

The marnages of the chiefs have been divided into the pre-1858 and the 
post-1858 periods here. The period from the 1820s to the 1850s was marked 
by the assertion of colonial rule in Punjab, as in the rest of north India but 
the British Government refrained from annexing princely states in India 
after the revolt of 1857. The chiefs of princely states were later viewed as 
allies by the British imperial power. Under the changed circumstances, the 
former politico-marital alliances contracted by the Malerkotla chiefs were 
no longer vital for sustaining the riyasat. The period following 1857 marked 
a turning-point in the marriages of the Malerkotla chiefs to the daughters 
of Rajput jagirdars. 

The marriage record from 1850 onwards indicates that in the later period 
a girl from the khandaan became the preferred spouse for the rulers of 
Malerkotla. This time-span can then be taken as marking the heightened 
importance of the purity of the chiefs’ Khandaan on the one hand, and of 
asserting their identity as Afghans and Muslims on the other. Other writers 
on Punjab, too, draw attention to a greater communal awareness following 
the collapse of Mughal rule and subsequent domination by the British 
(S.N. Ahmad 1991; Metcalfe 1982; Talbott 1988). 


Afghan alliances: Pre-1858 


Importance of affinal/maternal relatives: Accounts of the riyasat’s history 
refer in a matter-of-fact way to the importance of the support that could be 
provided by maternal or affinal relatives outside the state. Specific instances 
are cited here: 


(i) Khan Mohd. Khan (Generation 3) was enabled to resume his 
custody over the jagir of Malerkotla through the assistance of his 
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maternal grandfather, Lobe Khan at Sonepat. The rights of his 
collaterals were subsequently disenfranchised. 

(ii) Nawab Fateh Mohd. Khan (Generation 5) was married to an 
Afghan girl from a Rupar family whose members had held positions 
of consequence in the Mughal regime. His son, Nawab Bayzid 
Khan (Generation 6), had hoped to obtain permission for building 
a fort and residential houses for the Afghan Sherwanis at Malerkotla 
from the Emperor Shah Jahan at Delhi by virtue of his maternal 
connections. 

(iii) Nawab Asadullah Khan (Generation 10), while considering the 
daughter of the Rajput chief of Bhattian for his son, had been 
impressed by the prospect of a political alliance. We are told that 
he was motivated by the desire to ‘enlist the sympathy of a power- 
ful chief against a common danger. The chief was probably himself 
anxious to establish matrimonial relations with the family of the 
Nawab as he was also in constant danger of raids by the Sikhs of the 
Patiala State and he thought that this alliance would help in arresting 
their depredations in future’ (unpublished, ‘History of the Maler- 
kotla state’). 


Affinal/maternal location: The records of the Malerkotla state show, 
secondly, that the chiefs of the Afghan Sherwanis had frequently been 
married to girls belonging to areas outside its territorial limits (Table 5). 
Affinal connections were traced to the following locations: Delhi, Sonepat, 
Bazidpur, Kapurthala, Morinda, Rupar, Bahamanian, Jhal and Bhattian. 
Apart from Delhi, the places cited were within a distance of 200 kilometres 
from Malerkotla. 

The affines of Malerkotla chiefs had been reckoned as political allies. 
Marital ties in later generations had often followed those that were estab- 
lished by the early Malerkotla rulers: 


(i) Sheikh Eisa (Generation 2) was married to a girl from a Rajput 
family at Kapurthala. And again, Nawab Bayzid Khan (Generation 
5) was married to a daughter of the same lineage. 

(ii) The Afghan Sherwanis were linked to the Rajput jagirdars of Jhal 
by Fateh Mohd. Khan’s (Generation 5) marriage, in the first instance. 
These alliances, the chroniclers aver, were periodically reaffirmed 
by matrimonial ties with later Afghan chiefs or their collaterals. For 
instance, Dilawar Ali Khan (Generation 12) had been married to a 
descendant of the same Rajput jagirdars at Jhal. 


Affinal and maternal relatives outside the jagir buttressed the chief’s 
position vis-a-vis collaterals (Generation 3). On having once married a 
daughter to the chief at Malerkotla, marriages of other daughters of the 
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Table 5 
Affines of Malerkotla Chiefs (1454-1971) 
a Se 
Name of the Chief Year of Reign  Affinal KaunvJaat 
Location of Affines 
ss a i 


Sheikh Sadruddin (1454-1508) (i) Delhi (i) Afghan 
(ii) Kapurthala (ii) Rajput 
Sheikh Eisa (1508-1538) (i) Sonepat (i) Afghan 
Khan Mohd. Shah (1538-1545) (1) Morinda (1) Rajput 
Khwaja Madud Khan (1545-1566) (i) Bazidpur (i) Rajput 
Fateh Mohd Khan (1566-1600) (1) Rupar (1) Afghan 
(ii) Jhal (u) Rajput 
Bayzıd Khan (1600-1659) (i) Bahmanian (1) Rajput 
(ii) Kapurthala (ii) Rajput 
Feroz Khan (1659-1672) - - 
Sher Mohd. Khan (1672-1712) ~ - 
Ghulam Hussain Khan (1712-1717) -= - 
Jamal Khan (1717-1755) (1) - (i) Afghan 
(ii) = (n) Rajput 
Bhikan Khan (1755-1763) - - 
Bahadur Khan (1763-1766) - - 
Umar Khan (1766-1780) - - 
Asadullah Khan! (1780-1784) - - 
Ataullah Khan? (1784-1810) - - 
Wazir Khan (1810-1821) - - 
Amir Ali Khan (1821-1846) - - 
Mehbub Ali Khan (1846-1857) - (1) - 
- (ii) Rajput 
Sikander Ali Khan (1857-1871) (i) Malerkotla (1) Afghan 
(1) Malerkotla (n) Afghan 
Ibrahim Ali Khan (1871-1908) (1) Malerkotla (i) Afghan 
Ahmed Alı Khan (1908-1947) (1) Malerkota (i) Afghan 
(ii) Tonk (u) Afghan 
(in) Malerkotla (iii) Afghan 
(iv) Malerkotla (iv) Afghan 
(v) Malerkotla (v) Afghan 
Iftikhar Ali Khan (1947-1971) (i) Malerkotla (1) Afghan 
(1i) Tonk (ii) Afghan 
(u) Kurwai (iii) Afghan 
(iv) Tonk (iv) Afghan 
(v) Malerkotla (v) Afghan 


SEES 


Notes: 1. His son was married to a Rajput girl from Bhattian. 
2. His son was married to a Rajput girl from Jhal. 
Source: Unpublished ‘History of the Malerkotla state’ 


wife-giving lineage to the chief’s collaterals and descendants sometimes 
followed (Generations 5 and 12). Relations with members of these lineages 
(as wife-givers to the Malerkotla wife-receivers) continued over time and 
bound agnates with the ties of descent and affinity. Patrilocal residence 
entailed that wives of the Afghan jagirdars shifted their residence to 
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Malerkotla,upon marriage. In the event of an external attack there was the 
likelihood that the Afghans and their wives would have been cooped within 
the precincts of their jagirs. The armed support of affinal/maternal relatives 
who lived outside Malerkotla but within its military reach was considered 
invaluable during such critical periods (Generation 9) and favoured the 
nurturing of territorial exogamy. 


Marriages with Afghans and Rajputs: Apart from the strategic location of 
affines, what emerges from the indigenous accounts is that the chiefs had, 
significantly, married both Afghans and Rajputs in the past. The first wives 
of three Malerkotla chiefs in the period 1545 to 1659 were Rajputs (Table 
5). As the senior wife, and the one most likely to bear heirs for the chief, 
the fact of her being a Rajput was not viewed as a disqualification at that 
time in history. The progeny of such marriages were assimilated as Afghans, 
underscoring patrilineal rather than bilateral transmission of status within 
the jaat/kaum. 

The data.sources do not say categorically whether the first wives of 
Afghan chiefs were Muslim Rajputs or Hindu Rajputs. The fact of their 
having been Rajput seemed to have been of greater consequence for the 
chroniclers than their religion. However, it may be inferred that they were 
Muslim Rajputs on two counts: 

First, the Afghan Sherwani jagirdars were not powerful enough to have 
made it attractive or incumbent on Hindu Rajputs to give them their 
daughters in marriage, as was possible for the Mughals. On the other side it 
has been observed that Muslim Rajputs had not eschewed all their earlier 
customs after conversion to Islam (Ibbetson 1883). If hypergamous mar- 
nages had persisted as the model for Muslim Rajputs, the chiefs of the 
Afghan Sherwanis would have been eminently suitable as grooms for their 
daughters. The Afghans, by virtue of their claims to foreign descent, had 
_ acquired higher status within the Muslims of the area.? The Afghan Sher- 
wanis at Malerkotla emphatically claimed that they were linked to Rajput 
jagirdars as wife-takers to wife-givers. 

Second, cross-checking revealed that Muslim Rajput families were indeed 
jagirdars at Morinda, Kapurthala and Jhal at the time the marriages of the 
Malerkotla chiefs had been contracted with their daughters. This inform- 
ation was culled from old gazetteers covering these locations. However, 
not all the Rajput families could be traced back to the bases reported in the 
Malerkotla narrative since the former Rajput jagirdars had been displaced 
by the Jat Sikhs once Sikh power grew in the Punjab. 


* Dumont remarks that Muslim Rajputs desired to be assimilated as Afghans: ‘Mughals 
and Pathans (60,000 and 9,60,000) correspond rather to Hindu Kshatriyas, and at the very 
time of the census the number of Pathans was swelling by many converted Rajputs declaring 
themselves as such’ (Dumont 1970: 253). The reference is to the Census of India conducted in 
19] 1. 
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Politico-marital alliances: Upon the debris of the Mughal empire, the 
Afghans and Rajputs had together hoped to build a new power that would 
have replaced the Mughals. Historians point out that Ahmad Shah Abdali’s 
forays in north India revealed a concerted effort towards Afghan rule in 
the region. Majumdar and others put forth the view that these ‘were 
something more than predatory raids. They indicated the revival of the 
Afghans outside and within India making a fresh bid for supremacy on the 
ruins of the Mughal Empire’ (Majumdar et al. 1983: 577). 

The politico-marital alliances of the Afghans and Rajputs would have 
assumed greater importance once the Sikhs vowed to decimate all the 
Muslim jagirs and riyasats in Punjab, even though Malerkotla had been 
spared devastation during Nawab Sher Mohd.’s reign (1672-1712).* The 
Afghans and Rajputs were special targets of the Sikhs. Rose found that: 


The fact is that within the pale of Sikhism, Rajputs were at a discount. 
‘The equality of all men preached by Guru Govind Singh disgusted the 
haughty Rajputs and they refused to join the standard. They soon paid 
the penalty of their pride. The Jats who composed the great mass of the 
Khalsa rose to absolute power and the Rajput who had despised them 
was the peculiar object of their hatred. The old settlement reports are 
full of remarks upon the decadence, if not the virtual disappearance of 
the Rajput gentry in those districts where the Sikh’s sway was absolute 
(Rose 1919: I, 12). 


While the goodwill created by Guru Govind Singh for the Malerkotla 
chiefs had lasted for a while, the Sikhs later declared that the Malerkotla 
Afghans were inciting Ahmad Shah Abdali against them. Once the Mughal 
power had waned, Nawab Jamal Khan had entered into negotiations with 
the Afghan Ahmad Shah Abdali who had succeeded Nadir Shah as the 
ruler of Afghanistan. The Afghan Sherwanis of Malerkotla aligned their 
forces with Abdali who raided Punjab ten times in the years 1747-1767. 
The Muslim Rajputs of the area surrounding Sirhind, too, had supported 
Ahmad Shah Abdali and Jamal Khan. The latter’s son had fought alongside 
Abdali in the two holocausts dubbed by the Sikhs as the wadda ghalughara 
(the greater holocaust) of 1762 and the chotta ghalughara (the lesser 
holocaust) of 1748. 

However, the Afghan—Rajput-combine lost out to the Sikhs in the end. 
The Sikhs had begun to annex the Malerkotla riyasat’s villages as well. It is 
stated that during Nawab Sher Mohd. Khan’s rule (1672-1712), Malerkotla’s 


* During Sher Mohd’s reign the riyasat’s chronicles report: ‘The small Muslim states of 
Punjab were scenes of great horror and bloodshed and Sikh atrocities beyond description. On 
several occasions during these disturbances the Sikhs tned to persuade their leader to attack 
Malerkotla but he had always pacified them by saying that as Nawab Sher Mohd. Khan was 
dear to Guru Gobind Singh he would never think of attacking the ruler of Malerkotla.’ 
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territories had extended over thirteen parganas (administrative sub-divi- 
sions). What was left of it in 1809 was what had initially provided the jagir’s 
nucleus—that ts, the villages given in dowry to Sheikh Sadruddin and the 
Lodi princess. 

The Afghan—Rajput marital and military alliances at Malerkotla were, 
therefore, not an oddity. We can reasonably assume that the practice of 
marrying Rajputs persisted until the take-over by the British even though 
there is a gap in the data concerning the affines of Malerkotla chiefs for the 
period 1755-1846. This view is supported by the fact that both Nawab 
Asadullah Khan’s (1780-1784) son and Nawab Ataullah Khan’s (1784-1810) 
grandson, Dilawar Ali Khan, were betrothed to Rajput girls. Moreover, 
the last recorded instance of the Nawab’s marriage to a Rajput girl was in 
fact that of Nawab Mehbub Ali Khan (1846-1857). 

We see that in the pre-1858 period the Afghan Sherwani chiefs of 
Malerkotla were both marrying and allying politically with Muslim Rajputs 
in Punjab. There is no evidence, however, of Afghan marriages with the 
daughters of other Muslim jaats/kaums, such as the Mughals, Iranis and 
Arabs, on the one hand, and lower caste converts to Islam, on the other. 

Marriage alliances confirmed political alliances in north India, as in the 
imperial state itself. The Mughals had married the daughters of Turanis 
and Iranis but there are no reported instances of the Mughals allying 
matrimonially with any lineage of the Afghans (A. Hussain 1972). The 
Afghans, although Muslims, were considered to be a distinct jaat/kaum 
that had historically competed with the Mughals for political supremacy in 
the subcontinent. Marital alliances with the Mughals, Turanis and Iranis 
appear to have been closed to the Afghans. The latter, however, had allied 
with Muslim Rajputs in the furtherance of their political interests. 

The Afghans claimed that they had received girls from Muslim Rajputs 
but had not given them their daughters. The daughters of Afghans had been 
married, as far as possible, only to other Afghans. While some reports 
suggest that Sheikh Sadruddin’s daughter, Bibi Mangi, was married into a 
family of Muslim Rajputs at Tohana, the chiefs of Malerkotla disputed the 
evidence contending that Tohana had been in the control of the Afghans 
(unpublished ‘History of the Malerkotla state’). 

Strikingly, the conception of wife-givers being inferior to wife-receivers 
was deployed in the expression of the political hierarchy by chiefs both at 
Malerkotla and Awadh (Fisher 1983). By contrast with the marriage customs 
of Muslim, Sikh and Hindu cultivators at Malerkotla, who had frequently 
engaged in direct or three-way exchanges, the Afghan Sherwanis did not 
favour the exchange of brother-sister sets in marriage. This pattern was in 
consonance with the unidirectionality of bride-giving among the Hindu 
elite. Again, daughters of Afghan chiefs were given a dowry upon marriage, 
sometimes including rights to the revenue of a tract of land. The mehr (a 
sum of cash or other property pledged to the bride by the groom on the 
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wedding day), in contrast with dowry, had not featured in the accounts of 
Malerkotla’s history. 

Since Afghan Sherwani marriages were often repeated unidirectionally, 
the chiefs and their collaterals/descendants at Malerkotla were related to 
Afghan and Rajput lineages over generations by an extended affinity. 
Muslim Rajputs had also gradually allowed the marriage of cousins that 
was permissible under Islam. 

The offspring of Afghan-Rajput marriages at Malerkotla had not 
generated a new caste. The transmission of descent status here was patri- 
lineal rather than bilateral, within limits imposed and accepted by the 
Afghans themselves.‘ The Mughal emperors, too, had married Rajput 
princesses but the children resulting from such marriages had been con- 
sidered to be Mughals. Again, Plunkett remarks that among Rajput rulers 
too ‘there is no evidence of formal differentiation among sons of different 
mothers according to the mother’s status as suggested by Dumont (1970: 
114)’ (Plunkett 1973: 66). At Malerkotla, the determination of descent had 
indicated an interplay of the organising principles of caste and clan. 

The implications of matrimonial alliances across jaats/kaums is a subject 
that requires further investigation. This is so, especially, for Punjab where 
Marriages across castes were prevalent till recent times. For instance, 
Bhatnagar observes that in Punjab both customary law and the formal law 
courts at the turn of the century had recognised marriages between members 
of different castes to be ‘as good and valid’ as within the caste (Bhatnagar 
1925: 109). The children of jaats of proximate statuses were assimilated to 
the jaats of their fathers. 


Afghan alliances: Post-1858: Warring in the riyasat of Malerkotla ceased 
only after the British authorities had declared it to be a protectorate in 
1810. The political aspect of Afghan alliances with Rajput chiefs had 
obsolesced with the assured British safekeeping of the riyasat. 

The treaty with the British had affected the balance of power between 
the chief and his collaterals (Section II). The transformed power relations 
with the collaterals had enhanced the importance of the chief’s line within 
the Jamal Khanis. Since the Nawab of Malerkotla was no longer constrained 
to marry out of Malerkotla in the defence of his interests, he had become a 
much-coveted groom within the khandaan. We find that the first wives of 
the chiefs who had followed Nawab Mehbub Ali Khan (1846-1857) at 
Malerkotla were women of the Jamal Khani khandaan. This practice was a 
striking contrast to the earlier marriages contracted by the Afghan Sher- 
wani chiefs. 

An account of the marriages within the Jamal Khanis follows, particularly 


* I have not been able to comment on concubinage and the limited nghts of children born 
of such liaisons in this paper. 
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in relation to the line of the Nawab. From Nawab Sikander Ali Khan 
onwards, the Nawabs of Malerkotla had first married an FBD or the 
nearest genealogical equivalent to a patrilateral woman even if she belonged 
to an ascendant generation (Table 6). 





Table 6 
The First Wives of Four Malerkotla Nawabs (1857-1971) 
Nawab Sikander Ali Khan == JC) (FFFFBSD) 
(r. 1857-1871) 
Nawab Ibrahim Ali Khan Se. 3) (FFFFFBSSD) 
(r. 1871-1908) 
Nawab Ahmed Ali Khan == (FBD) 
(r. 1908-1947) 
Nawab Iftikhar Ali Khan = i) (FBDD) 
(r. 1947-1971) 


Note: r years of reign 


While details of the machinations behind the first and subsequent mar- 
riages of the Nawabs were not accessible in all instances, such data as has 
been gathered about the marriages of these four Nawabs is presented 
below: 

(i) Nawab Sikander Ali Khan (r. 1857-1871) was married within the 
Jamal Khanis to the grand-daughter of Nawab Ataullah Khan (marked 1 in 
Table 7). Her father’s brother, Rehmat Ali Khan, was his father’s rival for 
the gaddi of Malerkotla when the British authorities had reinstated the rule 
of primogeniture (Government of Punjab 1904). The fact that Nawab 
Sikander Ali Khan and the Ataullah Khanis were at loggerheads with each 
other (while the latter persisted in pushing their claims to rulership) did not 
preclude Nawab Sikander Ali Khan’s first marriage with Ataullah Khan’s 
grand-daughter. 

(ii) Nawab Sikander Ali Khan’s children had died in their infancy. 
There was a dispute over who should succeed him—the next in order of 
seniority from the chief’s line (1.e., Ghulam Mohd. Khan and his sons—a 
fraternal succession) ör any one of the Jamal Khanis (Table 7). 

The right of choosing a successor in the absence of natural sons, in 
accordance with ‘Mahomedan law’, was granted to the Punjab chiefs by the 
British authorities in 1860. But what was ‘Mahomedan law’? The British 
authorities had interpreted it to mean that the person closer in degree 
would be preferred as a successor to the more remote. But how was the 
choice to be exercised between equidistant possibilities? 

Nawab Sikander Ali Khan had preferred to adopt Rehmat Ali’s grand- 
sons as successors who, like his first wife, were Ataullah Khanis, rather than 
one of the sons of Ghulam Mohd. Khan. With the adoption of Ibrahim Ali 
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Khan and Inayat Ali Khan, the khandaan of the Ataullah Khanis had 
merged with the Nawab’s khandaan. The division within the Jamal Khanis 
was now between the ruler’s khandaan and the Bahadur Khanis alone. The 
kKhandaans of Fateh Khan, Nawab Asadullah Khan, and Nawab Umar 
Khan had already died out (Table 7). 

Nawab Ibrahim Ali Khan (r. 1871-1908), the adopted successor to 
Nawab Sikander Ali Khan, was married to Ghulam Mohd. Khan’s daughter, 
i.e., the nearest patrilateral choice (marked 2 in Table 7). The hostility 
between Nawab Sikander Ali Khan and Ghulam Mohd. Khan over the 
succession to the Malerkotla gaddi and the succession of Ibrahim Ali Khan 
had not prevented the first marriage of Nawab Ibrahim Ali Khan with 
Ghulam Mohd. Khan’s daughter. 

(tii) Nawab Ahmed Ali Khan (r. 1908-1947) was married to his FBD, 
i.e., Inayat Ali Khan’s daughter (marked 3 in Table 7). She was the 
preferred relative, and especially so since she did not have brothers. 

Nawab Ahmed Ali Khan was married for the second time to the daughter 
of the Afghan Nawab of Tonk. Since she was also FZD to the Nawab of 
Rampur, the match was considered to have been prestigious. His third 
marriage was to his MBD, i.e., to Ahsan Ali Khan’s daughter who was also 
a Jamal Khani (marked 3a in Table 7). His fourth and fifth marriages were 
to Afghan Sherwani girls from Malerkotla. 

(iv) Nawab Iftikhar Ali Khan (r. 1947-1971) was first married to his 
FFBDD (marked 4 in Table 7), since his genealogical FBD was an infant at 
that time. His second marriage was to the Nawab of Tonk’s brother’s 
daughter. The Nawab was constrained to marry a girl from his father’s side 
in the first instance, even though he was the son of Nawab Ahmed Ali 
Khan’s second wife who had belonged to the ruling house of Tonk. Nawab 
Ahmed Ali Khan had not had children by his first wife and FBD. 

Nawab Iftikhar Ali Khan’s third wife was his FZD, who was also the 
daughter of the Nawab of Kurwai. His fourth marriage was to his MBD 
from Tonk, since his second wife had died. For the fifth time he had 
married an Afghan Sherwani girl from Malerkotla. 

Marriage within the khandaan has been viewed as a mechanism that 
makes for the exclusiveness of groups (Das 1973). The first marriages of 
the Nawabs cited above had reflected the desire to provide heirs for the 
Malerkotla gaddi from among the Jamal Khanis only. Moreover, as soon as 
Nawab Ibrahim Ali Khan and his brother, Inayat Ali Khan, were in a 
position to make for a more exclusive khandaan, they attempted to do so. 
The marriage of Nawab Ahmed Ali Khan and Nawab Iftikhar Ali Khan to 
inayat Ali Khan’s daughter and grand-daughter, respectively, bore testi- 
mony to this effort (Table 8). The first marriages of the Nawabs to 
patrilateral women were also a means of checking the rivalry between 
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proximate kKhandaans. Contracted after the Nawabs had assumed primacy 
over their collaterals under British law, marriages to patrilateral women 
could also be viewed as attempts to reconcile with lineage mates and 
neutralise the opposition of agnates ([i] and [zi] above). 

The children of a sister, wife’s brothers and especially the wife’s sister 
took second place to the closest patrilateral choice insofar as the first 
marriage of the Nawab was concerned. The desire for the exclusiveness of 
the descent line had led to the preference for ‘the most masculine of 
women’ (Bourdieu 1977: 44). The age of the girls was a consideration 
between proximate patrilateral choices, but the generation of the spouse- 
to-be was not viewed as a hurdle. While a first marriage with an FZD or an 
MBD did not facilitate the making of an exclusive khandaan at Malerkotla, 
such marriages had often built up repetitive alliances between ruling 
houses. This happened, for instance, through the marriage of Nawab 
Iftikhar Ali Khan to his FZD who was, at the same time, the daughter of 
the Nawab of Kurwai. 

By marrying more than once, it was possible for the Malerkotla chiefs to 
reconcile through their subsequent marriages the conflicting demands of 
matrifiliation and affinity in the face of patrilineally organised khandaans. 
Nawab Iftikhar Ali Khan was twice married to girls from his mother’s natal 
family, the ruling house at Tonk. But matrifiliation made demands even 
when the wife belonged to the same khandaan as the ruler. Nawab Ahmed 
Ali Khan’s third marriage, for example, was to his genealogical MBD. 
That she was also a Jamal Khani was, in this case, a fact of lesser import. 
The last four Nawabs of Malerkotla did not exceed the permitted number 
of wives under Islam—that is four. Their fifth marriages were contracted only 
after one of the earlier wives had died. 


Younger sons/brothers of chiefs 


By contrast with the Nawabs themselves, the younger sons of the chiefs 
were not faced with pressing marriages to patrilateral women in the absence 
of FBDs. Information on the marriages of younger sons was obtained for 
three generations (Table 8). 

Sahibzada Inayat Ali Khan had married thrice (Table 8). His first two 
wives were the daughters of jagirdars at Malerkotla while his third wife was 
a Jamal Khani (the daughter of Ghulam Mohd. Khan). Sahibzada Jafar Ali 
Khan, brother of Nawab Ahmed Ali Khan, had married just once. His wife 
belonged to the Afghan Sherwanis of Aligarh (Uttar Pradesh), a family 
with whom the Afghan Sherwanis of Malerkotla had not been matrimonially 
allied in the past. 

Sahibzada Mumtaz Ali Khan was married to his genealogical FZSD: who 
was also a Jamal Khani. His younger brother, Sahibzada Altaf Ali Khan, 
was wedded to his genealogical FBD. It is reported that Nawab Ahmed Ali 
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Khan had to plead with his brother’s wife in order to secure this match 
since his brother had died before the betrothal took place. He, however, 
had considered it a matter of great pride to have succeeded in marrying his 
son to his brother’s daughter. 

As younger brothers, both Inayat Ali Khan and Jafar Ali Khan had first 
married outside the Jamal Khanis. Jafar Ali Khan was wedded to a girl 
who was an Afghan Sherwani from another part of the country. 

It seems that while the Nawabs sought to make the chief's line exclusive 
by marriage with patrilateral women, other khandaans of the patrilineage 
had endeavoured to gain proximity to it by vying for the younger brother’s 
hand in marriage for their daughters—a ‘marrying up’ or hypergamous 
tendency in relation to the ruler’s kKhandaan. Their efforts had succeeded in 
the absence of closer agnatic women. Otherwise, as in the case of Mumtaz 
Ali Khan cited earlier, marriages to genealogically proximate patrilateral 
women were preferred. 


Royal daughters/sisters 


The ceremonious marriage of the Nawab’s daughter to another Nawab of 
Afghan origin brought glory to the ruling khandaan. If eligible chiefs were 
lacking, the Nawabs had exercised the option of marrying them to the 
Afghan Sherwanis at Malerkotla itself. The marriage of the daughters of 
Nawab Ibrahim Ali Khan and Nawab Ahmed Ali Khan are shown in Table 
9. 

Nawab Ibrahim Ali Khan had six daughters. Two of his daughters were 
married to the Nawabs of Khunjpura and Kurwai, respectively. The other 
four daughters were married to Nahar Khani, Azim Khani and Nusrat 
Khani jagirdars (Table 7). Ala Dia Khan, who was a Nahar Khani, had 
been mentioned in the Settlement Report (1892) of the state as the principal 
non-Jamal Khani jagirdar. His son, Ihsan Ali Khan and nephew, Mansab 
Ali Khan, were married to two of Nawab Ibrahim Ali Khan’s daughters. 
Both Ausaf Ali Khan and Col. Mehr. Mohd. Khan, too, were highly 
eligible grooms as the only scions of the Azim Khanis and Nusrat Khanis, 
respectively. All four jagirdars were apparently pleased to have the Nawab’s 
daughter as their first wives. The ruling khandaan, too, by marrying its 
daughters to the most eligible jagirdars, reclaimed the men who mattered 
outside the Ahandaan within its fold. 

Nawab Ahmed Ali Khan had three daughters. Two of his daughters 
were married to the Nawabs of Baoni and Khunjpura. The latter Nawab 
was also the bride’s FZS. The third daughter was married to a Jamal Khani— 
Abdul Rehman Khan—who was also her FMBS (Table 7). 

The post-1858 marriages of the Nawab’s daughters and sons with Afghan 
chiefs (such as Tonk, Khunjpura and Kurwai) were primarily expressive of 
solidarity with the Afghan rulers across the country. Contracted under the 
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protective umbrella of the British, they were not akin to the former 
political alliances arranged between the ruling kKhandaan of Malerkotla and 
Afghan and Rajput jagirdars outside the state but within a distance that 
could make for military support. 

Sons and daughters of chiefs had accomplished different purposes by 
their marriages. Sons had perpetuated the existence of the khandaan and 
the eldest sons, especially, had worked towards its exclusiveness by marriage 
with the nearest patrilateral choice. Daughters had enabled prestigious 
alliances with other ruling families. Rudolph and Rudolph draw attention 
to the fact that the marriages of daughters in Rajput princely states, too, 
were ‘markers in the pursuit of consolidation of social mobility’ (1984: 
229). Or alternatively, the marriages of royal daughters, as at Malerkotla, 
had drawn distant khandaans back into a relationship with the chief’s line. 


Comparative Evidence 


Under the imperial Mughal regime, jagirdars and chiefs and chiefs and 
emperors were matrimonially linked through the idiom of tribute, wife- 
givers being inferior to wife-receivers. The Mughals, at the pinnacle of the 
political hierarchy, were wife-givers to none. After Akbar, the daughters 
of Mughal emperors had been married within the khandaan (A. Hussain 
1972). The desirability of politico-marital alliances for the Muslim princely 
states of Punjab, however, had constrained the possibility of their rulers 
being exclusively wife-receivers. 

Marriage alliances which had sealed and reinforced political alliances for 
the Malerkotla chiefs, however, had lost their raison d’être after 1858. 
Fisher’s account of the marriages of Avadh rulers, too, shows that they 
revised their marriage strategies once the East India Company had extended 
its support to them. Formerly,.members of the ruling lineage of Awadh 
had contracted marriages with the Mughals in the pursuit of political ends. 
Backed by the East India Company, after the downfall of the Mughals, the 
Awadh ruler had succeeded in reversing the direction of wife-giving. The 
Awadh Nawab, Ghazi-al-Din Haydar managed to arrange the marriage of 
his son and heir-apparent to the daughter of the Mughal emperor’s brother, 
Sulayman Shukuh. Through this marriage, he endeavoured to.establish the 
inferiority of the Mughals to the Irani Nawabs of Awadh. Having settled 
the issue of political rank, as far as the Irani lineage was concerned, the 
Awadh rulers had subsequently withdrawn from overtly political marriages, 
concentrated upon Shii ideology and confined their marriages to the 
khandaan and a few other Shi’ites. 

The decline of Muslim power had led Muslim chiefs to explore other 
avenues for asserting their superiority in the post-1858 period. Marriage 
with the FBD, which had earlier been peripheral to the matrimonial 
strategies of Muslim chiefs in north India, emerged as the most desirable 
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form of marriage. Apart from being the preferred practice in the Middle 
East where Islam had originated and among the Sayyids, the chief’s marriage 
with the FBD encouraged the fostering of an exclusive and ‘pure’ descent 
group as behoved the ruling lineage of an autonomous state. And again, 
the patrilocal residence of daughters married to other Afghan rulers worked 
towards both the alliance of distant groups and the generation of an 
exclusive and ‘pure’ identity of Afghan rulers across a considerable terri- 
torial spread—a translocal Afghan rulers’ khandaan. 

What does kinship theory tell us about the marriages of princesses in the 
top rungs of feudal regimes? Lévi-Strauss (1969: 479) puts forth the argu- 
ment that hypergamy could lead to endogamy or to a ‘complete paralysis of 
the body social’ unless the eligibility of the groom was enlarged to incorpor- 
ate personal merit. It is Dumont’s (1970: 160) contention as well that the 
process of hypergamy in north India should have created a problem of 
grooms for royal daughters. Facts on the ground, however, showed that 
female infanticide was not prevalent at the apex of the Rajputs’ political 
hierarchy. What obtained was the exchange of daughters/sisters between 
ruling houses without infringing the taboo on cousin marriage. The tendency 
toward hypogamy, moreover, was checked by the polygynous alliances 
contracted by the rulers. Princesses could be wedded to already married 
kings. Multiple marriages made it possible for Ruler X, for instance, to 
marry his daughter by Wife A to a house from which he had received Wife 
B. Plunkett contends that at the peak of the Rajput hierarchy the chain of 
hypergamy ‘appears to loop back on itself than terminating sharply’ (1973: 
80). 

At the origin of the Malerkotla state lay the extraordinary marriage of 
the Lodi king’s daughter to a propertyless Sufi sage. However, among the 
Muslims by and large, the marriage of royal daughters was more easily 
resolved. At both the highest and the intermediate levels of the Muslim 
politico-marital hierarchy, the provision of grooms for princesses was 
enabled by turning inwards to the khandaan. Bridegrooms could be drawn 
from proximate khandaans as well by stressing the commonality of descent 
from a remoter ancestor. However, the vertical extension of the khandaan 
was a face-saving device for the ruler even though it integrated the collaterals 
who mattered outside the khandaan with the main line. 

The top of the feudal hierarchy typified a contraction of the marriage 
circle evident both in the exchange of women as brides among Rajput 
chiefs and in the marriages of daughters within the khandaan among the 
Mughal rulers—a ‘class endogamy’, itself engendered by hypergamy (cf. 
Lévi-Strauss 1969: 475). The pattern of marriage preferences at the inter- 
mediate levels of the political system, such as those of the Afghan Sherwani 
chiefs, however, revealed the coexistence of strategies that worked towards 
the alliance of groups and strategies that made for their exclusiveness (cf. 
Das 1973) precluding, perhaps, a theoretical separation. 
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IV 
Conclusion 


Patterns in Indian kinship and marriage have, by and large, been sought in 
the discrete religions, castes and linguistic terminologies of its people. 
However, the framing of Indian kinship mores in terms of caste and 
religion violates an understanding of the distinctive polity that emerged in 
north India during the five centuries of Mughal rule. Nor is the striking 
variation of kinship and marriage practices within the same linguistic 
group—as between rulers and peasants, for instance, or at different points 
in time—captured by regarding the limits of language as the limits of 
culture. 

The kin and marriage practices of the rulers at Malerkotla defy an 
understanding in terms of exclusive religious, linguistic or ethnic filiations. 
The pattern of kinship seems to have corresponded closely to the pattern of 
other intermediate ruling classes, such as the Rajputs, insofar as it relates 
to lineage organisation especially, rather than simply being common to a 
linguistic group or different across religious divides. 

In this paper I have argued for using historical materials to enlighten us 
about kinship practices in the context of Muslim rule and the pre-colonial 
political order. The attempt is to discern a pattern from practice and the 
lived experience of Islam as against a textual view. The limitations of this 
approach are evident too: practice or observed behaviour cannot deliver an 
ideal pattern or even a statistical tendency. Yet, I think, the kinship 
pattern does shed some light on the pre-colonial polity and vice versa. 

To what extent had Muslim chiefs participated in the conceptions of 
north Indian kinship? The importance attached to unidirectional marriage 
relationships as well as the proscription on exchanging son—daughter sets in 
marriage within the khandaan were striking aspects of Afghan practice at 
Malerkotla. Wife-takers were distinguished from wife-receivers and the 
two stood in a hierarchical relationship to each other. This pattern of 
relationships was isomorphic with relationships in the political realm— 
political superiors were, conceptually, wife-receivers while inferiors were 
envisaged as wife-givers. At the level of extant political relationships, this 
conception was pressed into operation only when a marriage occurred or a 
woman was bestowed in tribute between groups characterised by relations 
of superordination and subordination. 

The notion of tribute economically expresses ideas that were central to 
the pre-colonial polity in domains that we may splice as kinship, ritual, 
political or economic. The importance of ritual, kinship and gift-giving for 
a south Indian state has been brought out by Dirks (1987). However, while 
the sacral dimension of gift-giving and kanyadaan in north India continues 
to be the subject of discussion (Parry 1986), the vitality of matrimonial 
exchanges and tribute for north Indian polities has not been probed. 
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Anthropologists have shied away from investigating the ideological rendi- 
tion of rulership, and the networks of alliance and tribute, that accompanied 
Mughal rule. For this period, which is widely recognised for its civilisational 
significance, the formation of the ruling class and the nature of the political 
order entails the simultaneous study of kinship and marriage. 

A tributary mode of production has been defined as a system in which 
the ruling class appropriates an agrarian surplus in the form of tribute from 
a subject peasantry. The collision of the tributary mode and what has been 
termed as the ‘colonial’ mode of production by analysts of the Indian 
economy had implications for kinship and the political order that have, by 
and large, not been considered. Perhaps such analysis, too, can incorporate 
changes in the domain of kinship and marriage alliance as an expression of 
changes occurring in the mode of production. Agnatic ties alone were 
insufficient for affording political protection and ensuring the perpetuity of 
rule by pre-colonial chiefs. These ties were coupled with marital and 
political alliances, but kinship bonds were not substituted by the solely 
political ties of vassal and lord, as in Western Europe. 

Whether kin-feudated or tributary, pre-colonial polities and patterns of 
marriage, inheritance, succession to chiefship and identity formation that 
corresponded with the former political order were transformed in the wake 
of colonial rule. The reign of non-resident emperors by proxies had begun 
and the former strategies of kinship and marriage alliance were no longer 
integral to the process of empire-building in the subcontinent. 
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Marriage payments among the Nagarattars 
in south India 


Yuko Nishimura 


This paper discusses dowry property among the Nagarattars in Tamil 
Nadu, south India. Analysing the process of saving a substantial part of 
caste capital as dowry, I argue here that dowry maintains the economic 
autonomy of the conjugal family vis-à-vis the husband’s natal family. The 
married woman’s relative economic autonomy is discussed in relation to 
the customarily well-formulated contract papers concerning marriage, and 
the subsequent support given to her and her children by her natal family. 
The detailed lists of bridal goods also shed Sight on the complex gift- 
exchange transactions between the bride’s kin and her affines, linked to 
preferential cross-cousin marriage. The Nagarattars’ unusual habit of hoard- 
ing bridal goods is discussed in terms of capital investment and the pooling 
system, which is closely tied to their kinship. These factors eventually 
maintain the married woman’s economic autonomy. 


I, 
The Nagarattars 


The Nagarattars or the Nattukottai Chettiyars are the most prominent 
mercantile caste in Tamil Nadu, south India. They originally traded in 
jewellery before migrating to Tamil country in approximately the 7th 
century (Thurston and Rangachari 1909: vol. 2, 91), and initiated economic 
activity in the rice and cotton business in medieval India. Their prosperity 
peaked in the colonial period, and by the 18th century they had become a 
skilled mercantile caste specialising in credit business in Southeast Asia, 
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particularly in Burma, Malaysia and Ceylon (cf. Mahadevan 1978; Rudner 
1985: Siegleman 1962). 

Despite the international economic success of the Nagarattars, their life- 
style for the most part has remained unchanged. They have maintained the 
custom of the ancestral house (walavu viidu) which is jointly held by the 
pangaalis (patrilineally-related male kin) in the rural area of Chettinadu 
(the land of the Chettiyars, i.e., the mercantile caste). Whenever there is 
an important ceremonial event such as a wedding, funeral or saandi (the 
celebration of the completion of a man’s 60th year), the Nagarattars return 
to their ancestral house and hold a grand function, inviting hundreds or 
even thousands of relatives and friends. 

Their success in business is believed to be a result of the cooperative 
relationship between the joint household, established as a business house 
among the close pangaalis, and the nuclear household unit (pulli), whch is 
encouraged to engage in profit-seeking mercantile activities independently 
of the joint household (cf. Ito 1966; Siegleman 1962). However, this view 
neglects the fact that the economic autonomy of the nuclear household is 
secured and constantly supported by the wife’s natal family. This close 
relationship with the wife’s family is exemplified by their preference for 
bilateral cross-cousin marriage, and also by the constant flow of gifts of 
provisions and of financial support from the wife’s natal family (which the 
married woman calls the ‘mother’s house’). 

Among the Nagarattars, women enjoy a high status and are respectfully 
referred to as aacchi. This is caste dialect and can be translated as both 
‘elder sister’ and ‘respectable Nagarattar lady’, in address to her or as a 
suffix attached to her name, e.g., Lakshmi Aacchi, Siita Aacchi. Even a 
young wife is addressed as aacchi by her old male servants, and her 
husband may use this term when he refers to her in the presence of his 
servants or outsiders. 

The term aacchi can also signify the respect expressed by a husband if his 
wife is slightly senior to him. Although Tamils in general do not marry 
older women (cf. Geod 1991: 91), Nagarattar men may do so if it is 
economically profitable. This was most prevalent before the 1940s, but is 
rare nowadays. An aacchi is given more freedom after marriage, often 
visiting her natal family and attending numerous ceremonies held by her 
kin and affines. In order to look after her family property or to attend 
ceremonies in Chettinadu, she may frequently travel alone. When a guest 
comes to the house, she often sits with her husband and joins the conver- 
sation and even a male guest would be insulting the Chettiyar (the Nagarattar 
husband) if he did not greet the wife and treat her with proper respect. On 
the other hand, a female guest may pay a casual visit to chat with the aacchi 
but is not necessarily expected to greet the Chettiyar. 

Non-Nagarattar Indians assume that the high status accorded to an 
aacchi derives from the large dowry carried by her on marriage, and that 
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she can wield power after marriage because of her assets. They claim that 
an aacchi exercises power after marriage due to the constant support and 
influence of her natal family. A Brahman woman with several Nagarattar 
friends told me once that in the past, when the. Nagarattar husbands were 
in Southeast Asia on business, they had concubines abroad or even at 
home. ‘The aacchis, however, did not consider this a serious threat to their 
status. They were busy looking after their household economy, multiplying 
their money. Even today, they are quite conscious about saving money. An 
aacchi would keep a cow and tend jasmine in her garden, sell the milk and 
jasmine, and save money. Yet she would not reveal this income to her 
husband as she would consider it to be her own.’ 

As this remark demonstrates, the aacchis’ power seems to derive not only 
from their dowry but also from their habit of increasing their wealth by 
frugal savings, and the solid conjugal contract ensures that both remain in 
the aacchis’ hands. Even if they remain childless, their status is not threatened 
as under their strict monogamous system, once a marriage contract is 
made, it perpetually gives the woman the status of a wife. It is a risk for a 
Nagarattar male to break this contract and divorce her (or vice versa) as it 
ruins the relationship between his kin and the affines. Adopting a male 
child from one of the pangaalis' is the common solution given to the 
childless couple. Such high status accorded married women is unique 
among patrilineal castes in India. As a key to understanding this phenom- 
enon, I shall start by discussing the woman’s property which is given as 


dowry. 


H 
Dowry in south India 


In India, a woman gains most of her property on marriage when she 1S 
given dowry in the form of cash, jewellery, trousseau and other household 
goods as her share of her parents’ property. Traditionally, these have been 
recognised as women’s property which should not be used by the groom or 
in-laws without her permission (cf. Tambiah 1973). Yet, as many Indians 
complain, in reality after marriage a woman’s possessions soon become 
merged with the joint assets of her husband’s family (cf. Sharma 1984). 
Cases are often cited where a woman’s jewellery has been taken by her 
husband or her in-laws and sold without her knowledge. The cash payment 
which makes up a large part of the dowry has been referred to as the 
‘groom’s price’ by Srinivas (1984) as it is paid to the bride’s mother-in-law 
in consideration for the marriage and never reaches the bride or groom as 
part of their conjugal fund. 


' In this context, pangaalt means those who belong to the same lineage. 1.¢., the same 
temple division. 
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Srinivas, in his discussion of dowry in modern India, identifies two types 
of dowry: traditional and modern. While the traditional type of dowry is 
regarded as the property of the woman, the latter is a payment to the 
groom’s family (1984: 14). He denounces modern dowry as a ‘deterioration 
and disease’ because the groom’s kin regard the wedding as an occasion for 
securing the ‘many and much-desired products of modern technology’ 
(ibid.). . 

Although Srinivas’s argument about the ‘modern evil of dowry’ corres- 
ponds to the stories widely told in modern India, his definition of old and 
new dowries is still confusing since, in a real setting, both will appear 
simultaneously. According to Beck, ‘dowry’ can be differentiated from the 
property given to the girl by her natal family. She maintains that ‘dowry’ 
refers to an actual lump sum of money demanded by the groom from the 
bride’s family as ‘warata Tacanai’ (spellings in the original), while the 
general household gifts the girl receives are simply ‘kuTukka veeN Tiya 
murai’ (spellings in the original), ‘that which she has the right to receive’ 
(Beck 1972: 327). 

In his discussion of the urban setting of Madras Christians, Caplan also 
differentiates between two types of dowry: groom-price and the woman’s 
assets, or dowry (italics in the original) and dowry (stridhanam, or sur 

danam) (L. Caplan 1984: 217). He argues that in south India in general, 
' the practice of making cash offerings to the bridegroom’s family is a 
comparatively new phenomenon. According to Srinivas, this custom became 
common under the British regime as men who engaged in white-collar jobs 
were rare, such posts being recent creations of the British colonial govern- 
ment. Therefore, such grooms were sought after as a scarce commodity 
and the bride’s family started to pay cash to acquire them. This has almost 
become a pan-Indian phenomenon, although in the north, as Parry’s 
Rajputs in Kangra exemplify (1979), a hypergamous tendency in the region 
creates far stronger demands for cash payment from the groom’s side. 

The scarcity of highly qualified grooms has made them an attractive and 
sought-after merchandise on the marriage market. This is exacerbated by 
caste endogamy, since parents have to search for eligible grooms for their 
daughters within théir caste, a major factor which people claim is the 
reason behind the development of groom-price. However, caste endogamy 
does not necessarily entail groom-price payment. For example, Caplan 
maintains that in the urban Christian setting, the better-educated, urban 
white-collar Christians (especially the Protestants) do not insist on caste 
endogamy as long as the other party is a Christian and from a similar family 
background, i.e., well-educated, urban middle class professionals. Nor do 
they demand groom-price. 

A more cogent explanation advanced by both Srinivas (1984: 17) and 
Beck (1972: 230) is that groom-price is compensation for the economic 
dependence of the bride after marriage, since after marriage both wife and 
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children are the man’s dependents. Therefore, groom-price becomes the 
real ‘dowry evil’ in the case of poorer women who do not have the means to 
eam their own money, nor have assets of their own. However, even when 
the bride’s parents give her enough dowry to support herself, there have 
been cases where the groom’s family have exploited her assets and have 
not allowed her any substantial economic autonomy after marriage. Often 
in such cases, the girl is married into a family where she is regarded as a 
stranger, and she is more likely to lose control of her property when there 
is no close relationship between her natal family and her husband’s family. 

For the south Indians, the advantage of cross-cousin marriage rests on this 
point: since the groom’ s family is known to the bride’s because they are 
related, the payment is made reasonable. Being married to her cross- 
cousin, the bride is cared for by her in-laws whilst maintaining a close 
relationship with her natal family. 

Thus the closeness of the kin and the affines acts as a web to protect 
married women in the Tamil family. However, the assumption that cross- 
cousin marriages involve less dowry than non-relative marriages is not 
always correct. For example, the Nagarattars’ preference for cross-cousin 
marriage does not preclude the women from carrying large dowries on 
marriage, in fact much larger than the average south Indian woman. This 
has been criticised by the non-Nagarattars as an ‘evil custom’ of “greedy 
Chettiyars’. Although caste endogamy prevents the rich and highly ambi- 
tious grooms from seeking economically advantageous hypergamous mar- 
riages, there are Nagarattar girls who cannot marry because their families 
cannot afford the high rate of dowry (cf. Nishimura 1993: ch. 5). 

This high rate of dowry encourages parents of daughters to save money 
in the early ‘stage of her life so that she could be married to a pure 
Nagarattar. The woman’s assets, carried as dowry, are increased by her 
and her husband’s efforts so that their daughter can marry. As the Nagarat- 
tars are endogamous, the accumulated dowry assets remain within the 
caste as capital. This never-ending process of dowry accumulation serves 
the caste well in that it also provides funds for their business. I shall now 
discuss the effects of the transferral of property through women in more 
detail. 


II 
The marriage contract and dowry among the Nagarattars 


For the Nagarattars, marriage is a contract which binds two families for 
several generations, but several documents are also prepared in order to 
protect the bride and her property. It is customary for both parties to keep 
detailed records of every expense incurred for the wedding in addition to 
the meticulous lists of the bride’s goods (saamaan). These documents 
function as protection for the bride in case the couple is divorced. The 
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Nagarattar custom is that the bride’s natal family reclaims the bridal 
property which is sent back to the natal house with the bride. 

The ‘dowry’ (cash payment) from the bride’s family is divided into two. 
The conjugal fund given to the daughter as her own property is called siir 
danam and is kept in the bride’s name until her death. Among the middle 
class and lower middle class, it is often pooled in the joint names of the 
husband and wife and placed in a bank account so that the newly married 
couple can use it for their family in times of need. Siir in Tamil refers to the 
gift to the married daughter from her natal family (cf. Dumont 1983; Good 
1991). 

The other payment is the maamiyaar siir danam, which is made to the 
mother-in-law as a sign of goodwill. ‘Maamiyaar’ means ‘mother-in-law’, 
and ‘maamiyaar siir danam’ can be translated as the money gift from the 
bride’s house to her mother-in-law on marriage. Yet it has its origins not in 
money but in the goods given to the mother-in-law (maamiyaar saamaan), 
since there are some muraichittai (marriage contract papers) which still 
record goods for the mother-in-law, referring to this payment as maamiyaar 
saamaan. 

This payment does not exist among the richest group since they claim 
that this cash payment is wrong and is not a true custom among the 
Nagarattars, the idea being to give all the property (siir danam) to their 
daughters and not to the in-laws. In addition, the maamiyaar siir danam 
does not necessarily go to the bride’s mother-in-law’s pocket but is often 
used to meet the wedding expenses of the groom’s side. Among the lower- 
middle income group, the mother-in-law usually spends the money on 
toiletries and cosmetics for the bride and on the feast for the relatives on 
the wedding night in the groom’s house. (The major wedding feast and 
rituals are held during the day in the bride’s father’s ancestral house and 
the expense is met solely by the bride’s side.) It is among the middle and 
upper-middle income groups that substantial money is given as maamiyaar 
siir danam to the bride’s mother-in-law. (I shall later discuss how this 
money is used by the mother-in-law.) 

Siir danam also includes expensive jewellery, gold items and bridal 
goods (saamaan) which make up the woman’s property, and allow her to 
establish her own family with her husband. She is regarded as an autonomous 
manager who runs a house that will generate wealth to pass on to the next 
generation. 

Although the Nagarattars lived in large joint households until the 1920s, 
each conjugal family was given economic autonomy which is symbolised by 
independent hearths (aduppu). These hearths allow each nuclear family to 
cook separately and signify the mutual respect for economic independence 
between the families. The joint household is now mostly used for ceremonial 
Occasions since urbanisation has led to the Nagarattars leaving their villages 
and moving into the cities. However, whenever there is a function at the 
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ancestral house, the pangaalis return bringing their wives and chiidren 
with them. 

Until the 1920s, not only was a separate hearth allotted to each pulli 
(nuclear household), but the couple’s autonomy was further secured by 
their own cell-like room where the wife’s property as well. as daily provi- 
sions would be kept. The key belonged to the wife, so nobody could touch 
her property without her permission. 

In some cultures, as demonstrated by Caplan in Tanzania, East Africa, 
women’s economic autonomy is maintained through the separate properties 
allotted traditionally to husband and wife, in addition to the support 
extended by the women’s natal kin after marriage or divorce (P. Caplan 
1984). Similarly among the Nagarattars, while the conjugal family maintained 
economic autonomy from the husband’s family, they were closely tied to 
the woman’s natal family. The nuclear household received economic sup- 
port from the wife’s natal family in various ways: gifts of daily provisions 
and seasonal clothes were made, in addition to obligatory gifts made on 
ceremonial occasions such as the birth of a child and the puberty ceremony 
of a daughter. Both old and young aacchis remarked that their mothers 
give them most of their food provisions, such as rice and grain. This support 
is given by the woman’s mother until she dies, and is then taken over by the 
brother who also guarantees to support her children. This strong relation- 
ship ensures that an alliance will be made between the children of the next 
generation if possible. 

The married couple may live with the husband’s parents until the birth of 
their first child. During this period, their food expenses may be met by the 
husband’s family and the young wife is trained how to manage the house- 
hold. However, during this period, the wife’s property is not merged with 
that of her husband’s family but is sealed until the couple set up a new 
house. When the daughter gets married, the bridal goods which she carried 
as part of her property are specifically regarded as her own, and her family 
would make a detailed list of the goods, noting down every item she carried 
with her. 

After making two copies of the list of bridal goods, one of them was 
given to the bride while another copy was retained by her natal family. The 
detailed lists are a safeguard that the woman and her natal family would 
be able to reclaim all the goods which she had carried on her marriage. The 
wife’s kin would accompany the goods carried to the groom’s house, and 
after checking each item on the list, the storeroom would be closed and the 
key handed over to the bride. 

The couple set up a new house of their own after a few years, and at this 
point the wife’s natal family starts to send daily provisions to support them. 
In order to set up their own house, the couple can either rent, or borrow 
money and buy a house. The husband can borrow a substantial sum for-his -._ 
business or for setting up a house from the common business fund jointly ~~. 
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pooled patrilineally with his pangaalis (usually his father, brothers, grand- 
father and paternal uncles). However, he must return it with interest as 
soon as he can, and it is never allowed to be split from the joint property 
without the consent of other members. l 

The wife, who is the manager of the house, is trained to be thrifty (as 
described earlier by the Brahman woman). The husband and wife often 
keep separate records of their financial transactions and efforts to save 
money. A few alternative methods can be arrived at between husband and 
wife. For example, a Nagarattar woman lecturer saves her entire income 
for the marriages of her two daughters, managing her household budget on 
the money her husband earns; her own dowry remains untouched for the 
daughters. The couple’s sole purpose for saving is to be able to form good 
alliances for their daughters. 

Separate bank accounts sometimes help the husband and wife to raise 
money more effectively for their children, and particularly for their daugh- 
ters. While property transfer to sons does not occur until the death of both 
parents, property transfer to daughters takes place when the couple is in 
middle age. Thus not only the parents but also other relatives (especially 
the daughter’s paternal and maternal grandparents and maternal uncles) 
contribute to form the property of a daughter at an earlier stage. Gifts on 
ceremonial occasions such as a girl’s birthday or her puberty rituals in the 
form of jewellery, money for her bank account, or household vessels, form 
a crucial part of the dowry. 

The bride’s property is effectively invested, and stays as part of the 
pooled fund of the caste. It would be financially damaging if it flowed out 
from the caste, since this would break the chain of the neatly arranged gift- 
exchange circle. Therefore, caste endogamy is an essential principle in the 
economic strategy of the Nagarattars. 


IV 
Caste endogamy as an economic strategy 


To be an authentic Nagarattar, both the father and mother must be 
Nagarattars. Membership of the clan temple is inherited from the father, 
and this is symbolised by garlands which come from both the bride’s and 
the groom’s clan temples on the wedding day. These garlands act as proof 
of authenticity which stands only if the marriages of the bride’s and the 
bridegroom’s parents are registered in two separate temples. People who 
belong to the same clan temple cannot marry as they are regarded as 
brother and sister, i.e., pangaalis, even if their relatedness is not traceable. 


? The Nagarattars are divided into nine Shiva temple clan divisions which are situated in 
several places in Chettinadu. As with the Brahmanic gotra, those who belong to the same 
temple division are not supposed to marry each other. The term pangaali, used in a wider 
sense, denotes this patrilineally inherited clan. 
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Marriage to'a non-Nagarattar entails the serious consequence of the loss 
of membership for offspring, since there would be no chance of registering 
the marriage in the clan temple. Subsequently, the offspring of such a 
person lose the right to receive a temple garland. Such strict caste endogamy 
is quite unusual in comparison to other high caste Hindus: for those who 
trace caste membership patrilineally, a man marrying a woman from another 
caste is not deprived of his caste membership, and nor are his children. 
Even though some castes may attribute lower status to the offspring of such 
a union (cf. Dumont 1986: 177, 294-95), the line is still eventually merged 
with the mainstream of the caste of the father. On the other hand, a 
woman who marries outside her caste loses her membership of the natal 
caste and her, children are usually given membership in her husband’s 
caste. 

However, among the Nagarattars, even though their clan membership is 
patrilineally inherited, caste membership requires both the parents to be 
authentic Nagarattars. Therefore, if a man ‘legally’ marries a non-Nagarattar 
(legal marriage is a recent phenomenon) or has a concubine, he may 
remain a Nagarattar but his wife and children may not. The children are 
called ‘Second House Chettiyars’ (rendaavadu viidu Chettiyar), and mem- 
bers marry among themselves as this lite and the mainstream of the 
Nagarattars never merge. A Nagarattar woman who marries a non- 
Nagarattar automatically loses her clan membership and is excommunicated, 
although her children would be given her husband’s caste membership, as 
with other patrilineally-oriented castes. 

Divorce is not permitted by custom, and if a couple no longer wish to 
stay together, they may live separately. Since they are still considered to be a 
married couple, the following may happen: a man can live with his concubine, 
and have children by her while his aacchi lives in his main house with her 
children; or the aacchi might stay with her natal family taking her children 
with her, while her husband lives with another woman.’ In both cases, only 
the children of the Nagarattar wife are entitled to inherit membership of 
the Nagarattar and the property of the couple. A man may give money and 
even a house to his concubine out of his own pocket, but the children by 
the concubine cannot claim anything from his ancestral or business property; 
and of course, the concubine’s children receive nothing from his wife.‘ 

Marrying a non-Nagarattar woman automatically disqualifies the man’s 
children from marrying Nagarattars, since they do not have proper affines 


? In this context, ‘another woman’ is always a non-Nagarattar. Among the Nagarattars, no 
woman becomes a concubine, since marriage is considered to be a monogamous contract 
which binds both the groom’s and the bride’s families. 

t Since Hindu law has changed after the 1950s, even children from a non-Nagarattar 
mother can inherit the whole property if the couple is legally married. However, it is still 
difficult for the concubine’s children to claim their share if their father is legally married to a 
Nagarattar woman, even if the latter has no child. 
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to maintain a long-lasting conjugal relationship. As mentioned before, the 
importance of the married woman’s natal family is to assure economic 
support to the conjugal family. In addition, this support assures the bond 
which continues in the next generation, as exemplifed by cross-cousin 
marriage. 


V 
Details of the marriage payment 


Among the Nagarattars, marriage is a well-defined contract involving two 
parties. As a caste tradition, they formulate a contract in detail, an unusual 
custom among the Hindus. There are three essential subsections which 
make up the marriage contract. 


The muraichitto 


This is exchanged by both parties on the day of betrothal and the details 
are: (i) the amount of dowry (siir danam); (ii) the quantity of jewellery and 
gold; (iit) what the bride’s party should do for the groom’s party; (iv) what 
the groom’s party should do in return; (v) how much money is to be paid to 
the groom’s party by the bride’s party; (vi) how much is to be paid by the 
groom’s party to the bride’s party; (vii) what the bride’s party should do on 
the first Pongal and Deepavali, on the fifth month of the pregnancy of the 
first child, and on the birth of the first child; (viii) the list of saamaan 
(goods) carried by the bride. 

Nacciammai is a young housewife married at the age of 14 in 1981. I shall 
show only the first part of her muraichitto in Table 1. Nacciammai’s 
muraichitto shows the essential property given to her by her parents. 

As explained earlier, a substantial amount of maamiyaar siir danam is 
given only among the middle and upper-middle income group of the caste. 
According to Nacciammai, her mother-in-law spent her own money and 
not this maamiyaar siir danam on the feast and to purchase goods for 
Nacciammai. The full amount of maamiyaar siir danam (Rs. 21,000) was 
kept by Nacciammai’s mother-in-law as part of the money for her lending 
business. She lends money to Nacciammai’s father who is a pawn-broker. 
(Nacciammai’s mother-in-law is a widow who lost her husband a few years 
before the marriage. She also lends her money to a few local people). 
According to Nacciammai’s mother-in-law, it is safest to leave the money 
with affines because as the money had belonged to Nacciammai’s father, 
he would not risk losing it. In addition, the mother-in-law and Nacciammai’s 
father benefit from this arrangement, since she lends to him at a rate she 
would receive if her money were in a savings account. 

Since Nacciammai’s mother-in-law has only sons and no daughter, she is 
going to give her property to her granddaughters, which naturally includes 
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Table ! 
Nacciammai’s Muraichitto 

Sur danam. Rs. 10,000 
Maamuyaar sur danam* Rs. 21,000 
See ne ee ee ee a N 
Gold Items (Total 60 Sovereigns) Weight (g) 
Fe ee a ee ve ee MM 
Kaluttiru (32) 220 
Taal chain 53 
Small taal: chain 31.9 
Puucharam (diamond taali) 529.6 
Bangles (8) 91.2 
Ring 64 
Old diamond camngs 6.8 
New diamond carrings 42 
Bead carrings 6 
Small chain ior the bridegroom 23.9 
Watch strap for the groom 32 
Diamond ring for the groom 6.5 
Tombu (small gold piece for kaluttiru) 42 





the only daughter of Nacciammai. Nacciammai’s daughter will benefit 
from her thrifty grandmother, and the fund circulates between the kin and 
the affines while accruing interest. According to the Nagarattars of the 
middle class, giving maamiyaar siir danam is to consign a sum of money to 
the discretion of the daughter’s mother-in-law so that she benefits from it 
until her property is passed on to her grandchildren. 


The moy panam eludal (attendance record) 


This is signed by all the relatives as soon as the muhuurtam (the major 
ceremony of the wedding) is over. The attendants traditionally pay 25 paisa 
(1/4 rupee).* In this context, the money is taken as a token to accompany 
the attendance record, those who sign their names standing ‘testimony’ to 
the marriage. This record makes the marriage ‘legal’ in the eyes of the 


` This is the amount which 1s given to the mother-in-law in place of the goods traditionally 
given to her. 

e According to some ethnographic data reported by Dumont (1983: 81-83) and Good 
(1991. 107), moy is regarded as essential gift by the guests of the host familics Dumont treats 
both siir and moy as gifts (prestations) and calls the latter “internal prestations’ in contrast to 
‘external prestations’ which come from the maternal uncle. Dumont's categorisation Is based 
on the distinction of cross and parallel relatives, and the moy ts treated as the gift from the 
parallel relatives (kin), and the cross relatrves (affines). Good also follows this distinction 

However, as shown in this case, such a distinction is irrelevant for the Nagarattars since 
moy is simply regarded as a token: an accompaniment to the attendance record. In addition, 
the Nagarattars, unlike other castes, do not collect any moy from those attending funerals. 
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Nagarattars, those who attend being both kin and affines. The money paid 
as moy carries more ritualistic meaning, as I discuss later. 


The isai padimaanam (mutual agreement) 


This is signed by the fathers of the bride and the groom as soon as the 
muhuurtam is over (the auspicious moment when the important wedding 
badge, i.e., the taali, is tied around the neck of the bride). The format is 
fixed; ‘___’s son whose lineage Shiva temple is is married to ___’s 
daughter whose lineage Shiva temple is__, on the date of ____.’ This is 
noted down in two books, one for each side. 

Few Hindu castes make such records, although they do spend a substan- 
tial amount of money on weddings. The Nagarattars are well aware of the 
benefits of recording these details for the preservation of the contractual 
aspect of marriage, and to protect both their daughter and her children 
economically. By listing and counting every transferred object, the bride’s 
side can show how much property is to be returned if the bride is mistreated 
and gets a divorce. It also protects the right of the daughter’s daughter to 
inherit her mother’s property. 





VI 
Jewellery as the woman’s property 


As was shown in Nacciammai’s record, detailed descriptions of the gold 
and diamond jewellery are written in the contract paper. Jewellery and 
gold are considered to be an essential part of women’s property, making up 
a large part of the siir. In August 1991, the price of gold per sovereign (8g) 
was around Rs. 3,192. Thus, if a woman owned 50 sovereigns, they were 
worth Rs. 159,600. At that time silver cost Rs. 74 per 10g. 

Gold as the woman’s property has both economic and ritualistic signific- 
ance. Gold is a secure investment and, because of its intrinsic value, 
conveys auspiciousness. In most Hindu families, the major part of a 
woman's property consists of gold jewellery, which parents start to collect 
as soon as a girl is born. It is regarded as a sound investment as it is thought 
to be inflation-proof. If a woman wants instant cash, she can take her gold 
ornaments to a jewellery shop, where the owner will weigh them, and pay 
her according to the day’s price for gold. (It is the weight of each ornament 
which counts for the value, and not the design.) 

Gold ornaments also represent auspiciousness because of their value and 
durability. In south India, the taali is the auspicious symbol which signifies 
a married status. No woman removes her taali until her husband dies. It is 
symbolic of the desire for everlasting auspiciousness. 

The upper-middle and upper class Nagarattar women have several taalis. 
The small taali, such as an oil bath taali (ennei taali), is given along with 
kaluttiru, a necklace and another taali with several large hand-shaped gold 
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ornaments. Both the oil taali and kaluttiru have an image of Lakshmi and a 
red ruby as the centre piece. They possess the oil bath taali so that when 
they take their weekly oil bath, they can put on the oil bath taali first and 
then remove the usual tagli. (It is unlucky to not wear a taali even for a 
single moment.) According to one middle-aged aacchi, the oil is not good 
for the gold, and so a simpler and smaller taali is worn on such occasions. 
This is obviously incorrect, since gold is not affected by oil. Another 
explanation for the additional taali was given by a senior male Nagarattar. 
Wear and tear occurs to the taali as the women are constantly wearing it, so 
the erosion: of the taali (normally it is around 0.5g or so) should be 
recovered every four to five years by sending it to the goldsmith. In the 
meantime, the married woman wears her spare taali hung on a gold chain 
around her neck.’ ‘She should never remove the taali once she has put it on 
while her husband is alive. That’s why we provide other taalis—in case she 
needs to leave it for a few days at the goldsmith.’ This shows how the 
Nagarattars associate the eternal auspiciousness of the sumangali (married 
woman) with gold. The gold expresses the eternity of marriage and should 
not be allowed to decrease. 

Sumangali, a married woman whose husband is alive, is regarded as the 
desirable and most auspicious status for a woman (cf. Reynolds 1980). She is 
welcome at all celebrations and is asked to perform major roles in auspi- 
cious ceremonies for her kin and affines. Since removing the taali from the 
neck is a sign of widowhood, no sumangali would ever do so while her 
husband was alive. 

Although the taali has such a grave significance for a married woman, 
the most essential ritual item at the muhuurtam is not the usual taalı, but 
the kaluttiru, which also contains the taali in the centre. The kaluttiru is a 
special ornament used only by the Nagarattars as a symbol of a woman’s 
wealth. It is very rarely worn and after the wedding it is kept in a safe. 
Traditionally, it was worn for ceremonies such as the weddings of kin and 
affines as well as the saandi (a man’s-60th birthday celebration) of close 
relatives. The kaluttiru is worn also for the saandi of the woman’s husband 
along with a new diamond taali which is sent by her brother as an expression 
of his affection and support. One middle-aged Nagarattar woman said to 
me: “Other castes criticise the kaluttiru as a vulgar ornament. But to 
consider the kaluttiru as an ornament is erroneous. It is an important part 
of the woman’s property.’ 

The Nagarattars also discuss how many sovereigns of gold they have 
given to the marrying girl. Generally, the minimum is considered to be 
thirty sovereigns. Between thirty and- fifty would be acceptable for a 


7 According to a Smartha Brahman woman, the Brahmans have two taali pendants: one 
piece ıs given by the groom’s family and the other by the bride’s family. However, in their 
case, both are set on one thread at the wedding, and worn together. These days, one piece is 
kept in a safe. 
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middle class family, the upper-middle class between seventy to hundred, 
and the upper class more than 100 sovereigns, in addition to other property." 
The richest families give many pieces of jewellery to their daughters, and I 
was even told by one woman that her kaluttiru alone weighed the equivalent 
of 101 sovereigns. 

These auspicious taalis are inseparable from the status of sumangali, 
since they are to be handed down as they are if the woman dies as 
sumangali. If she becomes a widow, they should be melted and made into 
another ornament for the daughter. 

Along with gold jewellery, diamond jewellery is also an important asset 
for women. Diamonds being expensive, their selection is of the utmost 
importance. People tend to choose smaller stones, and ask the goldsmith to- 
set them in traditional designs. Diamond jewellery is one of the essential 
items for south Indian women in general, and at least one piece of diamond 
jewellery is given to a marrying daughter unless the family is extremely 
poor. 

The diamond is believed to be an extremely powerful stone and special 
precautions are taken when purchasing one. According to one Brahman 
woman, people should be very cautious when buying a second-hand dia- 
mond; it would suggést that the family who owned it before had suffered a 
decline in wealth, as families rarely sell their diamonds unless they are in 
financial difficulty. If the diamond is beautiful and well set, it is more likely 
to stay with the family and is handed down from mother to daughter to 
granddaughter. People prefer to buy diamond jewellery from a jeweller 
whom they know well, even if a new piece is being purchased. However, 
they are not worried about buying second-hand gold jewellery, even if it 
has been set with a coloured stone, probably because gold jewellery can be 
easily melted down and remodelled: 


Even if it is a very tiny piece of jewellery such as a pair of studs with 
small diamonds, we do not purchase immediately. We borrow them, put 
them under our pillow and sleep on them for three nights or so. If you 
do not have bad dreams, the diamonds are acceptable. But if you have 
bad dreams, you return them. 


Borrowing jewellery and sleeping on it seems to be an accepted custom 


€ This rate 1s obviously higher than other caste standards. For example, a Brahman woman 
who married in 1986 says she brought fifty sovereigns of gold as dowry. However, she is 
constantly annoyed by her father-in-law who tells her that his other daughter-in-law brought 
130 sovereigns of gold. Since she said she used to be called a ‘rich girl’ by her classmates at 
school, and her wedding attracted 3,000 guests, her jewellery may not be specially low for the 
standard of*a Brahman family of the upper-middle class. 

However, according to her, even though her father-in-law is rich and does not need her 
jewellery, giving and taking a lot of jewellery is a kind of status symbol for both sides. 
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among all the castes in south India. I often saw Nagarattars taking jewellery 
from the jeweller and returning it after a few days. However, in order to do 
so, a close: relationship between the goldsmith (and jewellery merchant) 
and the client 1s necessary. 

Kopytoff (1986), in his discussion about the historicity of commodities, 
suggests that there are two distinct types: cultural biography and the social 
history of items. As shown in the case of the gold jewellery and diamonds 
among the south Indians, the ‘commodity’ which is purchased in the 
market acquires a history as it is passed on from the producer to the 
purchaser(s) or possessers, and takes on a significance as it is identified 
with its owner(s) and passed down like the kule valuables among the 
Trobrianders through generations. In this sense, as Kopytoff argues, there 
is very little distinction between the valuables transacted in the gift-exchange 
economy and the valuable ‘commodities’ purchased in the market-oriented 
society. Davenport’s discussion of the difference between ordinary com- 
modities (of economic value only) which are exchanged at markets, and 
items which can only be exchanged in restricted ritualised contexts (i.e., 
those which have spiritual value) (1986: 108) would lead to the similar 
conclusion that the spiritual value of an item cannot be separated from the 
intrinsic value which results from the material out of which it is made and 
the labour that went into forming it. These commodities are then invested 
with spiritual value through either the application of aesthetic skills or the 
taking of human life, and it is only after this that the object (or activity) can 
become a representation of the sacred and spiritual (ibid.: 108). 

For the south Indians, religiosity (bhakti, or devotion) is sometimes 
equivalent to their hard work. The difference in the relative statuses of 
goldsmiths, silversmiths and blacksmiths in south India can be explained by 
the value of the commodity they handle and the amount of labour they 
subsequently put into transforming that commodity into an item. Thus, 
because diamonds are the most expensive precious stones, people put in 
more effort and labour into making them ‘fine’, and so they are believed to 
be the most powerful. This explains the comment of a south Indian Brah- 
man woman who said that they believe that each diamond has a ‘history’, 
i.e., a cultural biography and a social history in Kopytoff’s terms. She 
owned a ring which was given to her by her maternal uncle. When one of 
the fine lines of the decoration was broken and their regular goldsmith was 
called in to repair it, he was struck with amazement, and whispered that 
this was created by a person with strong bhakti, since nowadays nobody 
would be able to make such a fine ring. 

Although this woman regarded such bhakti as ‘spirituality’, it does not 
exclude the economic value, as Davenport argues, since such fine work has 
economic value. Thus, merchant-bankers view investments in jewellery, 
especially in fine diamonds, as very sensible. When the Indian rupee was 
devalued in the summer of 1991, the shop of a renowned diamond merchant 
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in Kaaraikkudi became very busy with people eager to purchase diamonds 
before sharp inflation put the price up. It was crowded not only by women 
but also by men who came alone to shop for jewellery as an investment. 

Thus the auspiciousness attached to gold and diamond jewellery that has 
acquired a cultural biography can be explained by its economic value to the 
family. The fact that it remains with the family and is passed on from 
generation to generation demonstrates the family’s continued prosperity, 
for jewellery is sold in times of financial difficulty. 


VII 
Bridal goods (saamaan) 


The muraichitto of Nacciammai also contains at the end a long list of bridal 
goods (saamaan), consisting of several categories (see Appendix 1 for 
details): (i) silver items; (i) bureaus; (iii) stainless steel items; (iv) brass 
items; (v) items for the groom; (vi) items for the bride: (vii) sarees; and 
(viii) miscellaneous items. 

I compared a list written in 1906 with the modern lists, and found that a 
few new items had been added as essential items (e.g., electrical gadgets, 
plastics and stainless steel goods). Although traditional goods (silver, 
wood, ceramics, enamel-coated items, stones, sarees, etc.) are still carried 
by the bride, they are outnumbered by the modern items. I shall now 
discuss a few major items which were recorded on most of the lists I came 
across. 


` 


Silver 


This is one of the essential assets which can be easily liquidated, if needed, 
for tax payment, or as in the past, purchase of bullocks (Bayly 1983). Pre- 
viously, silver also functioned as the pan-regional and international trading 
currency. Silver is used to make ritual instruments (e.g., lamps, trays) and 
food containers for ceremonial occasions because it is believed to be the 
most immune to ritual pollution. Amongst orthodox Hindus it is believed 
that drinking water from a silver cup is the best way to avoid pollution. 

Silver and gold are both versatile assets as they can be sold immediately 
in time of need. The economic value goes hand-in-hand with the “auspicious- 
ness’ and ‘purity’ of the material, and silver goods have become essential 
for the bride. Even if the family is not well off, it is necessary to provide at 
least a few silver items (such as a cup, a plate, and one or two lamps) for 
the daughter’s wedding. 

As the use of silver in a ritual is auspicious, it is represented at a wedding 
most commonly in the form of a lamp and a kottan (basket). Lighting is one 
of the most essential parts of a Hindu ritual, and the Nagarattars especially 
favour using different varieties of lamps for different rituals. At the wedding 
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ritual, the transfer of a candle lamp (which is referred to as a ‘slate 
vilakku’) symbolises the transfer of the bride to the groom’s house. As a 
symbol of auspiciousness and prosperity, the lamp is held by the bride’s 
female relative and is then passed on to one of the groom’s female relatives. 

For Hindus, lamps symbolise goodness and auspiciousness. Even if the 
family cannot afford a puja, they have to light a lamp in a puja room as 
soon as evening comes so that the goddess of auspiciousness and wealth, 
Lakshmi, will enter the house. It is a woman’s job to light a lamp in the 
evening so that the house can be wealthy and happy. Surnangalis are 
identified with lamps, and should bring their own lamps to be used in their 
conjugal family. Failure to bring lamps may be interpreted as symbolising a 
lack of wealth and a lack of economic autonomy in her newly established 
household. 


Wooden, stone and enamel-coated items 


These are mostly old-fashioned, traditional items which would have been 
made prior to the arrival of stainless steel or plastics. Some, such as the 
wooden pounder, are traditionally used in rituals. Although the Nagarattars 
no longer pound husks with a wooden pounder, this is still necessary for 
the funeral ritual, since the daughter of the deceased should offer the 
pounded rice. 

When there were still a large number of Nagarattars in Burma, they 
made wardrobes and chests in teak and rosewood, and sent them by ship to 
Chettinadu. These items, just like chandeliers from Europe, were costly 
and exotic and became the symbols of rich Nagarattars. These Nagarattars 
brought about a fashion which created a demand for the bureaus in 
Chettinadu until the early 20th century, but the Southeastern trade zone 
was Closed to the Nagarattars when British colonialism collapsed, and 
these wooden items have become very expensive. Nowadays, most of the 
middle class Nagarattars, like other Indians, use stainless steel chests and 
wardrobes. Modern furniture with vinyl and plastic covering has become 
popular and fashionable among the middle and the upper-middle classes. 


Stainless steel goods 


These are cheap, convenient replacements for traditional silver, brass, or 
enamel-coated goods. They have become quite popular in modern Indian 
households, including those of the Nagarattars. The Nagarattars, and most 
south Indians, like to use stainless steel goods because they are lightweight 
and unbreakable. The ‘auspiciousness’ that is seen as integral to this new 
substance has made it the commonest gift among the Nagarattars. A young 
woman told. me that during auspicious and important events such as pen 
paakka or peesi mudittal, i.e., the betrothal rituals, guests are served using 
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new stainless steel vessels because they are shiny and unbreakable. To 
serve coffee in a breakable china cup on such an occasion would be 
considered an insult. I also noticed the frequent use of stainless steel goods 
at funerals and was even given a gift of a stainless steel vessel at a funeral I 
attended. It has become very common for stainless stee] goods to be given 
on all ceremonial occasions, and I presume that this is because of its highly 
durable quality. It rarely gets scratched or blemished, and so is considered 
appropriate for symbolising the termination of mourning (a new start) and 
also auspiciousness. 


Brass items 


Brassware is still important in spite of the popularity of stainless steel 
goods, as large brass vessels are used for cooking on ceremonial occasions. 
They are expensive and represent the Nagarattars’ rich ‘material culture’. 
They are named in accordance with the design and their place of origin, 
e.g., ‘Mysore vessel’, ‘Kaasi plate’, ‘Kuttaalam pot’, representing good 
examples of Kopytoffs cultural biography and social history of items. One 
of the aacchis’ most important tasks is to go to the ancestral house once a 
year or so to polish these vessels. 


Electrical gadgets 


Electrical gadgets are an intrinsic part of the bridal goods in all Indian 
communities and are quite accurate indicators of the groom’s status, accord- 
ing to Nacciammai’s husband, Manickawasagar. Although individually 
they are not too costly for the middle class, a considerable expense is 
incurred when several items have to be purchased at once. Nevertheless, 
most grooms nowadays maintain that the bride should bring such modern 
items as part of the bridal goods: they are regarded as essential household 
items, especially among the urban middle class. 

Modern gadgets are sought after for their utilitarian functions and not 
for mere collection like vessels and jars, most of which remain unused. In 
addition, the possession of these gadgets would signify that the family 
belonged to the middle class, serving as a distinct marker, especially for the 
urban lower-middle and middle classes. However, in this respect, the 
modern gadgets are solely indicative of the groom’s economic status, and 
do not have the ritual or aesthetic value of some of the other commodities 
(such as silver, gold, jewellery or carpets). N 


Carpets and mats 


These are necessary for big functions. When the Nagarattars hold a wedding, 
the bride’s family spreads a large auspicious carpet to cover the walavu 
waasal on which the rituals are held. Small auspicious carpets on which the 
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bride greets her relatives before she takes leave of her father’s ancestral 
house, are also very important. They are decorative, and are embossed 
with the family initials. Special Burmese mats which are softer and thicker 
than usual mats are offered to important relatives who come to Stay in the 
house during large functions. However, these mats are no longer available 
in the market and so are often bought from antique shops. When someone 
dies, the corpse is laid out on a new unused mat, in honour of the dead. 
Although the mat is to be washed as soon as the corpse is taken away to the 
cremation ground, the Nagarattars do not feel that it is polluted and are 
quite happy to use the same mat on other occasions. 

The use of carpets on auspicious occasions is definitely not a south 
Indian custom, and probably shows a western or north Indian Muslim 
influence, as I have not come across any other caste in south India which 
uses them in traditional ceremonies. Carpets tend to be used in colder 
climates, and are alien to south Indian culture. The Nagarattars, while 
engaging in the long and tedious ritual procedures of a wedding, would find 
the ancestral house, where the open roof of the walavu waasal is sealed 
with a decorative cloth and paper, very hot. A thick carpet all over the 
floor would appear to increase any discomfort, but the Nagarattars insist 
on carpets being spread on any auspicious occasion. 

Along with the Burmese mats and other foreign items, carpets were 
picked up by the Nagarattars as ‘exotic’, and this gradually led to the 
demand by’ all Nagarattars for these items as an integral part of the 
property of the bride. 


Sarees 


Clothes are not as dependable as solid assets. Nonetheless, people continue 
to buy sarees on ceremonial occasions as an essential currency in the gift- 
exchange ceremonies. Literally, pattu saree means simply a silk saree, but 
in Tamil it refers to the Kancheepuram saree, which is distinguished from 
an ordinary ‘silk saree’ (they use the English pronunciation of saree). 
While a ‘silk saree’ would refer to either a non-Kancheepuram silk saree or 
a synthetic saree made in Japan or Malaysia, i.e., an expensive ‘foreign’ 
item, ‘pattu'saree’ signifies a higher grade of silk saree. It is often hand- 
woven, thick and heavy in weight, and is embroidered with jari (silver 
metallic thréad polished gold). An authentic pattu saree is heavier, because 
it contains genuine silver thread with embroidery on the wide borders, 
while the cheaper pattu saree is lighter. 

The giving of pattu sarees is essential on important ceremonial occasions, 
as people assess the status of the host of the function by noting the quality 
of these items. Since women are normally well-versed in the quality and 
price of sarees, any woman who gives cheap sarees will suffer ruthless 
criticism behind her back. On ceremonial occasions, men are given cheaper 
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gifts such as a veethi (loin cloth), shirt, and a pair of trousers which will 
probably not cost more than Rs. 250 to 500, while their wives receive a 
pattu saree or at least a silk saree. Since the gift should be given to a 
couple, even if a man has only male children, he should still buy pattu 
sarees for his daughters-in-law. Thus the most expensive aspect of gift- 
giving is the giving of these sarees to women, whether it be the groom’s or 
the bride’s side. 

The demand for sarees is rapidly increasing and is becoming the major 
currency in the Nagarattar’s gift-exchange market. Special gifts are delivered 
from the wife’s ‘mother’s house’, often in the form of sarees for weddings, 
saandi and puberty ceremonies. In addition, annual celebrations such as 
Pongal and Deepavali are also occasions when sarees should be given. 
However, it is at Deepavali that the sales of sarees sharply increase and the 
saree shops are packed with customers. 


VII 
Why is hoarding necessary? 


The goods carried as bridal saamaan can be divided into consumables and 
durables (see appendix). Items such as toothpaste, soap and detergents, as 
well as the clothes (suits, sarees, towels, etc.). are for the couple’s future 
use. Silver, stainless steel, brass and wooden goods are to be kept for 
following generations, although some of them are essential items for cere- 
monial occasions. Saamaan is a woman’s essential property. Everything is 
carefully counted and checked off on the list before being carried to the 
groom’s house, where it is checked again. After or before the wedding, at 
whatever time is convenient for the bride’s party, several people come to 
check the items against the list. There are two copies of the list of saamaan, 
one for the bride’s parents and the other for the groom’s house. A senior 
Nagarattar commented: ‘It normally takes two or three days to check the 
list, which we are used to since this is an old custom. The list is very precise 
and it is not difficult to link up the items on the list and the actual 
saamaan’. 

Saamaan can bè useful especially if the Nagarattar women are uneducated. 
A middle-aged aacchi said: 


I remember a widow of one of my relatives survived for a few years by 
selling her saamaan until her sons grew up. She took them one by one to 
the shop, asked the shop owner to weigh them and was given money in 
exchange. Uneducated aacchis cannot handle difficult paper documents 
such as bonds, so they may be cheated and lose money. Selling saamaan 
is the easiest way to avoid being cheated. You can sell them on the spot 
without any complications. 
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One explanation for the enormous variety of items that are hoarded is 
that the market price for each commodity differs according to the economic 
climate, e.g., the price of silver may go down while brass goes up. The 
Nagarattars consider the security of a daughter’s finances to be essential 
and they believe that it is dangerous to put all their assets into a single 
commodity. Even though a daughter from a rich family will nowadays own 
stock bonds, company shares, real estate, bank accounts, etc., her parents 
do not abandon the tradition of accumulating goods. The purchase of a 
house, a coffee estate, or stock bonds is based on the same principle as the 
collection of Horlicks jars. 

Hoarding itself, therefore, seems to be based on their rational calculations 
as merchants, first of all, and is not particularly unique to the Nagarattars. 
It is simply one of several techniques employed to avoid financial risk and 
to spread assets so that all their eggs are not in one basket. Hoarding was 
one of the practices taught to children among other mercantile castes 
(Bayly 1983: 402), and is not exceptional behaviour. But among the 
Nagarattars it has developed to make a unique combination of making 
inventories and contract papers which ultimately safeguard the position of 
the married woman. 

The custom of hoarding a wide variety of items also reflects the Nagarat- 
tars’ tendency to search for valuables, or their ‘prospector’ tendency. 
Having been a mercantile caste for centuries, the Nagarattars have been 
the suppliers of goods and valuables to political elites. While political 
elites, as Appadurai (1986) has shown, reproduce conservative tastes, the 
merchants tend to be the social representatives of the avant-garde, new 
commodities, and ‘strange tastes’ (ibid.: 33), so that their search for rare 
commodities itself created a demand for these valuables. 

However, foreign goods tend to affect local political structures by intro- 
ducing dealings with strangers rather than with kinsmen or friends, as 
Appadurai (1986) has pointed out. The Nagarattars have managed to avoid 
this conflict by introducing these newly acquired commodities into their 
gift-exchange network, using them as part of the marriage payment. Wealth 
and ‘value’ acquired from outside is thus circulated gradually through their 
marriage transactions. 

Another question arises when the Nagarattars’ wedding customs are 
compared to those of other Hindu castes. Although it was necessary for 
other Hindus to give various vessels and household goods to their daughters 
on marriage when they were not easily available in the market, nowadays 
wedding halls can be hired which provide the necessary cooking equipment 
and utensils. Why do the Nagarattars continue to give such a variety of 
saamaan to their daughters? Even though exotic items may yield profits, 
this does not explain the elaborate and systematic collection of saamaan 
which has been part of the caste tradition for centuries. Moreover, in 
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modern-day India, when people tend to move house more often due to job 
transfers and other reasons, the saamaan often has to be kept in the wife’s 
natal household because it would take up so much space in the new house. 

One of the reasons for the continuation of this custom is that it enhances 
the prestige of the house. The richest among the Nagarattars demonstrate 
their wealth in elaborate gift-exchanges, especially on the occasion of the 
marriage of their daughters. 

The arrival of a modern consumer society in India appears to have given 
the Nagarattars a stronger incentive to further elaborate their hoarding 
procedure to increase their prestige. Bourdieu (1986) has argued that the 
formation of different ‘tastes’ in Western consumer society is based on 
class differences which create a hierarchy of differentiation. Likewise, 
substantial efforts are made by the Nagarattars to create such ‘distinctions’. 
Aristocratic Nagarattars provide more traditional but expensive saamaan 
and include ‘foreign’ items which are not easily available in the market; the 
Nagarattar nouveau riche, on the other hand, attempt to imitate aristocratic 
taste; the middle class try to obtain saamaan which replaces silver goods 
with stainless steel goods or foreign-made electrical goods with local ones. 
The nouveau riche sometimes become trend-setters by introducing new 
items. 

So, as in the French society described by Bourdieu, the collection of 
saamaan can be regarded as a powerful vehicle for displaying ‘class’ differ- 
entiation within the caste. 


IX 
Conclusion 


However, this raises yet another question. Is the saamaan to be regarded 
as valuables, i.e., ‘inalienable’ objects or possessions which are invested 
with a significance for the possessor (cf. Weiner 1985), or should it be 
regarded as ‘property’, i.e., alienable objects which are thought of in terms 
of their practical use only (cf. Hirschon 1984; Strathern 1984)? As I have 
already pointed out, gold and diamond jewellery are inalienable objects 
not only because they are scarce commodities in the market economy, but 
also because they gain ‘cultural and social biographies’ (Davenport 1986) 
as they are handed down through the generations. (Jewellery should not 
leave a family as this would be indicative of declining wealth.) 

Citing the cases in Melanesia and among American Indians, Gregory 
(1982) uses the terms ‘quantitative measure’ and ‘qualitative measure’ of 
money, depending on the context in which an exchange is made. In a 
Nagarattar context, if money is exchanged for goods in the market place, 
then the money and goods are quantitative. Although diamond jewellery 
as the woman’s asset should not be sold except in financial difficulty (i.e., 
qualitative measure), it is sold in the market as a commodity (quantitative 
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measure). Money is also used as a gift on specific occasions when it is given 
ritualistically, for instance the moy (money which accompanies the attend- 
ance record ‘on the wedding), and in this case the money is qualitative as 
the auspicious ritual agent. In addition, it would also be inappropriate for 
the money for the siir danam to be converted into goods like furniture or 
vessels, for example. Thus the same item (e.g., money) can have different 
implications and so can create either a ‘gift-debt’ or ‘commodity-debt’ 
(Gregory 1982), depending upon the context. 

The saamaan collection is regarded as a qualitative measure within the 
Nagarattars’ complex system of gift exchange as it is not acceptable to give 
money instead of the items on the list: Thus even if there is little chance of 
practical use for wooden things and porcelain goods, or even the large 
number of plastic goods, they are not convertible to cash. Cash is given in a 
ritualised context as siir danam, but this differs from the money given in 
gift to kin and affines on ritual occasions (see Appendix 2). 

Among the Nagarattars, even money which is given as the cash part of 
the dowry creates a gift-debt. If the bride is not given her mother’s dowry 
with added interest, it would be an overt sign of a decline in the, family’s 
wealth or a loss of ‘symbolic capital’ (Bourdieu 1990). This gift-debt can be 
paid off by the subsequent generations if they can regain the wealth and 
status. It is at weddings that gift-debt and gift-credit in terms of symbolic 
capital of the family are assessed. 

According to Mauss (1990: 46), any transaction is basically reciprocal. 
Among the Maoris, for example, valuable items (tonga) are believed to 
contain kau (spirit). This spirit is identified with the original owner of the 
valuable, so that if someone is given a tonga but fails to give the owner 
another tonga in exchange, the spirit which is embedded in the valuable 
harms the receiver. Therefore, Mauss stresses the principle of reciprocity 
in gift exchange, as the notion of hau alone can force valuables to circulate 
among the closed circle of members. 

According:to Sahlins, however, hau among the Maoris should not be 
regarded as a spirit which forces the receiver to give in return, but as 
spiritual quality associated with fecundity and productivity (1972: 167). 
When a gift is given, the receiver takes great care of the item so that when 
it is returned'‘it has accrued a spiritual interest: the hau is stronger. In this 
way, gifts are’ given as symbols of alliance and solidarity, and are associated 
with an increase in productivity. 

Sahlins’s explanation of the way the kau of a valuable item is increased in 
an abstract sense on reciprocation corresponds with a more concrete notion of 
interest in the gift exchange of the Nagarattars. Gift-giving is regarded as a 
reciprocal activity, forming what Sahlins might refer to as a ‘political’ 
alliance, and the auspiciousness intrinsic to the gift exchange of the Naga- 
rattars is not only closely connected with increased production, but also 
with reproduction. Women, as auspicious agents, are the central figures in 
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the Nagarattars’ scheme of gift exchange. They are producers of future 
progeny and as such are the most auspicious valuables exchanged between 
two lineages: without marriage, the lineage can no longer maintain an 
exchange relationship with the rest of the Nagarattars. As with the Trobri- 
anders’ exchange of valuables, the Nagarattars’ marital exchanges only 
take place within a limited circle, and women, along with other valuables 
and commodities, are carefully exchanged only within those boundaries. 

Thus, the Nagarattars do not regard the handsome dowry which accom- 
panies the woman on marriage as something that is given away, but as an 
investment for the future, and so the woman’s role as mediator between 
her natal family and her husband’s family is crucial. The exchange of 
women is a reciprocal gift equivalent to forming an alliance between the 
two families. Because of the Nagarattars’ preference for cross-cousin 
marriage and complete caste endogamy, the wife-giving side is more or less 
guaranteed the wealth (and a woman) will be returned in the future with 
the accrued interest. Therefore, the kinship system of the Nagarattars 
generates wealth in two ways. First, it encourages motivation among the 
individual nuclear families to increase their wealth so that it can be passed 
on to their children. Second, the nuclear family is supported and continually 
given gifts by the affines in the hope of an alliance, i.e., cross-cousin 
marriage. 

Yet the nuclear family cannot be conceptualised as an elementary unit 
separated from the process of kinship relations which regenerates through 
time. It should be rather discussed as the part of the web of kinship which 
combines kin and affines. 

The Nagarattars’ work ethic is motivated by the desire to increase their 
families’ prosperity, and to pass enriched property down to the next 
generation ot sons and daughters. Property is handed down but still remains 
in the caste pool maintained by strict endogamy, and creates capital for 
larger investment. ‘Correct marriages’ are essential for this kind of rational 
economic strategy as the profit-seeking motivation derives from the ethic 
of caste endogamy and isogamy, which is shared by women, and ultimately 
benefits the married woman by endowing her with high status as the 
generator of wealth. It would be misleading, however, if Nagarattar women 
are discussed as the mere agents exchanged as property, since the identity 
of a Nagarattar man is inseparable from the wealth and kinship of his wife. 


Appendix 1 


Nacciammai’s Record of the List of Bridal Saamaan which Shows how the Nagarattars 
Prepare a Detailed List for their Marrying Daughters 


Silver Vessels 


1 lamp (about 3-feet tall)/1 (big) lamp for Pongal/1 slate lamp/1 conch/1 pot for Pongal/1 
small lamp (about 2-feet tall}/1 pot (small)/1 idol of Ganesh/1 arrow (kilikki)/1 small vessel 
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with lid/3 spoons for ghee’/1 Mysore vessel (small)/1 stand to keep kumkum/ 1 sandal paste 
container/1 tray, for coconut and fruits/1 ice tumbler/1 container for the lamp wick/ 1 vessel 
with a sharp edge/1 very fine comb/1 rice server/6 meth (toe rings)/1 Mysore vessel/) tray 
for sweets/2 dinner plates/1 box to keep bibuudhi (sacred ash)/1 tumbler/1 silver match 
box/1 cover for the wooden flour grinder/1 small milk feeder for a baby/1 set of serving 
spoons (big and small)/1 pair of anklets 
) Bureaus” 

1 bureau/1 bureau with a misror/1 Pattanam bureau/ i cupboard/1 bureau to keep mattresses/ 1 
kitchen cupboard 


Stainless Steel Vessels 


t lamp/1 big pot/1 rice cooking pot/2 sets of nested Mysore vessels/1 set (5 items) of nested 
tall vessels/1 set (5 items) of nested milk containers/6 buckets (big and small)/2 vessels with 
lids to keep lamp/7 cylindrical vessels (big and small)/1 vessel (lunch-box type)/2 Tekkaluur 
pots/1 Chindaamani pot/24 tumblers/2 sets (4 items) of lunch boxes/8 plates with small cups 
for rituals/1 vessel with a handle/4 trays for betel nuts/} coffee filter/3 doosai plates/2 
Tekkallur pots with lids/4 Pongal pots with lhds/1 vessel to keep ground flour/15 items of 
nested vessels/2 milk containers/3 uffin carriers/5 containers with screw-type lids/2 vessels 
with two handles/] pumpkin-shaped vessel/1 pot to keep butter milk/1 container for cooking/1 
tamarind box/1 lunch plate/8 trays for sweets with a small cup/1 ice tumbler/4 trays (big and 
small)/2 oval-shaped plates/2 trays to keep fruits and coconuts/2 square plates/1 Kaast 
plate/3 five-holed idli plates with lids/1 betel leaf plate/ 10 donnai-shaped small containers/ 1 
donnar-shaped big vessel/3 ghee containers with lids/2 small ghee containers/2 large ghee 
containers/2 spoons with holes to filter oil/2 rice servers/1 spoon for ground flour/4 spoons 
to prepare fish/1 coffee spoon/3 small ghee spoons with deep scoop/ 1 tea filter/2 vegetable 
knives/1 scissor-shaped instrument/2 Karrtugai lamps/2 flour scoopers/1 box for areca 
nuts/4 amber boxes/1 spring for a baby’s cradle/2 cups and saucers/2 plates with four small 
legs/2 seven-holed idli plates with a lid/2 small containers to cool coffee/3 lids/2 small 
containers/1 pot stand/1 cylindrical oil container/1 cylindrical vessel/10 big and small plates/2 
tong for wadai/2 deep serving spoons/2 spoons with holes/2 saambaa serving spoons/6 small 
ghee spoons/ 1 tin-made spoon/1 knife to prepare halva/1 screwdriver/1 spoon stand/2 sangu 
(conch-shaped feeder)/1 box for paan paste/1 oval shaped box/1 needle to prick fish/1 
musical instrument 


Brass Vessels 


2 long lamps (big and small)/3 Tekkalur pots without lids/1 pot for saandi/ 1 Tekkaluur pot/2 
Kaasani pots/1 big vessel/2 cylindrical vessels for rice/5 big Mysore vessels/5 big cylindrical 
vessels/5 round vessels for butter/2 Tekkalur pots with hds/5 copper pots/1 Tiruwooni pot/2 
Kumbakonam pots/1 big vessel to boil rice grain/1 extra-tall cylindrical vessel/2 vessels 
bought for Rs. 100/4 sets (20 items) of Mysore vessels/2 barrels/2 rice keepers/ 1 set (3 items) 
of 19-holed idli plates /3 idli plates with 4 holes/1 Mysore bucket/1 small ghee container/6 U- 
shaped vessels/1 flower bucket with a lid/} small cylindrical vessel with a lid/1 Karahaani 
vessel with a lid/1 round-shaped screw-type lid/3 big and small tiffin carriers/4 Kaasi plates/ 3 
Pongal makers/1 pot to wash hands/1 vessel to boil milk/1! milk pot/1 tumbler/1 torch with a 
cloth wick/3 vessels. to boil milk/2 donnai-shaped vessels/1 scale/3 Kassi plates/9 Halva 
spoons/1 milk pot/4 measure cups/1 plate to serve vegetables/2 tumblers (big and small)/1 
small plate to prepare murukku/2 small cups/1 oil pot and a lid/ 1 Kaasi pot with a lid/3 water 
jars with lids/2 spoons to boil milk/1 betel out cutter/1 spoon to prepare fish/ 1 comb/3 seven- 
holed :dli plates/1 vessel to keep the lamp/6 bucket-shaped vesscls/6 vessels for vegetable 


° Clarified butter. 
H The English term ‘bureau’ means wardrobe or chest in Tamil. 
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biriyani/7 cylindrical vessels with handles/1 barrel with a lid/2 Cintaamani vessels/7 round 
vessels with handles/2 coffee filters/S plates/4 coffee coolers/2 pots to wash hands (Tekkalur 
pot)/2 Kaasi pots/1 vessel to boil milk with a lid/1 container for doosa flour/1 iron rod 
blower/1 basket type vessel/4 Mysore vessels/1 idi appam maker/! big spoon with a very 
long handle/3 nce servers/3 Kaasi pots (big and small)/1 grinder for betel powder/2 plates 
for scale/1 Mysore vessel/2 Poona plates/! lamp/2 Pongal pots and iids/4 Mysore small 
containers/1 bell/5 spoons with holes/5 Kaartiigai lamps/1 Tippil: plate/1 small plate/3 small 
cups/1 music instrument 


For the Groom 


1 Citizen watch/f National table fan/1 alarm clock/! Vijay brand iron box/1 suitcase 
(ordinary)/5 plastic bags/1 chair/1 mirror/3 Lavender soap bars/1 bottle of Lavender face 
powder/1 bottle of liquid foundation/1 bottle of Tata hair oil/1 hair oil bottle/1 powder 
box/1 sponge/1 tube of Colgate toothpaste/1 Gilette shaving kit/1 leather belt/1 bundle of 
writing paper/1 diary/1 Hero pen/12 pencils/1 flower vase/1 glue bottle/1 fish.kmife/1 pen 
knife/1 paper weight/1 idol of a small elephant/1 ounce glass/1 duck idol (clay)/1 pair of nail 
clippers/1 National Panasonic two-in-one''/4 cassette tapes/1 table lamp/1 suitcase (Ecola’s)/1 
bag made of rubber-cane/1 foldable basket/1 table/1 Godrej brand chair/3 sandal wood soap 
bars/2 501 soap bars/1 Sopiar Powder (Malaysian made)/1 bottle of vaseline/1 pottu (bindi) 
bottle/1 soap box/1 comb/1 toothbrush/1 shaving brush/1 Surf powder packet (large)/1 
writing board/1 Pilot pen/1 ball point pen/1 paper weight-cum-ink pot/1 ink bottle/2 key 
holders and a small knife (kit)/1 knife with an ivory handle/1 pair of scissors/2 elephant 
idols/1 lingam tdol/1 hon idol (clay)/1 incense stick stand/1 paper clip/1 bottle opener and a 
key holder/1 sharpener/1 snuff box/1 mouth organ/1 pair of slippers/1 bottle of perfume/4 
coat stands/1 washing line/1 purse made of palm leaves (Oolai)/3 pieces of cloth for 
trousers/1 coat/2 coloured undershirts/1 veetht (men’s loin cloth, ordinary size)/1 bag made 
of thick cloth/2 face towels/1 white hand towel/1 woollen shawl/2 pairs of socks/1 umbrella/1 
cigarette lighter/12 plastic clips/1 photo album/1 washing brush/2 small brushes/1 bottle of 
Queen Rose scent/1 belt/1 rope (to tie around men’s hips)/1 veethi (large)/6 pieces of shirt 
cloth/7 items of underwear/5 white undershirts/7 towels/1 bath towel/1 hand towel/1 
muffler/2 shawls/1 bibuudhi (sacred ash) bag 


Things kept for Nacciammai 


1 lady’s Citizen watch/1 cane handbag/2 bead purses/1 suitcase/1 silver powder box/1 
umbrella/3 combs/1 hair brush/12 cakes of toilet soap/1 bag of 500g Surf powder/1 bottle of 
hair oil/1 bottle of Sodiya face powder/1 bottle of shampoo/1 shaving kit/1 wrist watch 
strap/1 leather purse/2 big and small leather cases/1 aluminium vanity box/1 plastic soap 
box/2 big and small mirrors/1 lice-removing comb/1 tube of Signal toothpaste/1 bar of 501 
soap/1 tin box of face powder/1 bottle of Snow brand face cream/1 comb used when 
shampooing/1 washing brush/1 pair of slippers/1 lock/1 key holder/1 powder sponge 


Bride’s Sarees 
2 pattu” sarees/2 cotton sarees/12 polyester sarees 
Miscellaneous Items 


16 saree blouses/1 Naidu Hall brassiere/16 ribbons/2 towels to dry hair/2 cloth cradles/2 
long cloth bags/3 embroidered towel bags/1 baby cloth/1 net bag for keeping fruit/1 towel 
cloth sugar bag/3 rice bags (big and small)/1 cloth to keep banana leaves/2 ordinary bags/1 
Kanmark mat/31 pillows/1 baby mat/1 plastic mat/2 big carpets/1 mosquito net/1 silk 
carpet/1 Malaya mat/1 hand fan/6 underskirts/5 ordinary brassieres/2 towels/2 Turkish bath 
towels/1 embroidered door decoration/5 embroidered bags/1 towel cloth bag/1 towel cloth 


A stereo cassette recorder. 


? Pattu means silk, but in this context it means a special formal saree embroidered with 
golden thread. 
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to cover the baby/1 Dindikkul pillow cover, embroidered/1 satin baby cloth/2 free-size bags 
for gram/2 bags to keep carpets/2 Kuttaalam bags/6 mattresses/6 Burma mats/5 ordinary 
mats/1 square carpet/2 long carpets/1 baby mosquito net/2 Burma small mats/1 square mat 
made of cigarette packets 


Appendix 2 
Money and Gifts given at the Wedding of Nacciammai 





1. Money and Gifts given before the Marriage Ceremony: 


Receivers Value in Rupees Additional Presents 
Groom's maternal grandfather 7 One plastic bucket 

Groom’s maternal uncle 4 One plastic bucket 

Groom’s father-in-law 4 One plastic bucket 

The bride's sisters’ husbands 4 (Rs 2 x 2) Two plastic buckets 
31 families or pulli} 62 (Rs. 2 x 31) 31 plastic plates 


2. Money and Gifts given to the Bride’s Family when the Groom is Invited to the Bride’s House 
in the Ritual called Maappillai Alaippu:" 


Receivers Value in Rupees Additional Presents 
Bride’s parents 21 One aluminum box 

One bag 

One box 

One kottan 
Bride’s brother 10 One aluminum box 
Bnide’s maternal grandmother One stainless steel container 
Bride’s paternal grandmother One stainless steel container 
Bride’s maternal uncle One stainless steel container 
3. Money given by the Bride’s side to the Groom’s Relatives when the Taali” is Tied: 
Receiver Value in Rupees Additional Presents 
Groom’s grandfather 10 Betel leaves and areca nuts 
Groom’s father and mother 31 As above 
Groom’s 3 younger brothers 21 As above 


4. Money and Gifts given to the Bride’s Relatives by the Groom when the Bride is Invited (Pen 
Alaippu)" 





Receiver Value ın Rupees Additional Presents 
Groom's father and mother-in-law 3] Fruits, betel leaves and areca nuts 
Groom's father-in-law’s father 10 As above 
Father-in-law’s grandfather 10 As above 


D Pull: means a couple with unmarried children. 

“ Maappillat means the groom and alaippu means inviting. This is the beginning of the 
ritual held in the bride’s father’s walavu viidu. 

$ This is the highlight of the wedding ritual in which the groom puts the marriage pendant 
around the neck of the bride. 

'¢ Pen means bnde, and alaippu means inviting. This ritual is held in the evening in the 
walavu vudu of the groom’s father where the bride and her party are invited to carry on the 
rituals. 
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Father-in-law’s father’s three 
daughters 30 As above 

Groom's eldest brother 10 As above 

Bride's maternal aunt’s husband" 10 As above 

Groom’s paternal uncle 10 As above 

Maternal uncle 10 As above 

Two other close families 20 As above 

5. Amounts Paid to the Ritual Specialists and to Servants at the Wedding by Nacciammai’s 
Family: 

Receivers Value in Rupees 





Goldsmith, who assembled the kalustiru (advance) 4 
The female relative who does the aaratti" 2 
Expenses for the ritual of padaippu” 2 
Servant 7 
Another servant 16 
Groom’s maternal grand-aunt’s husband 10 
Maternal grand-aunt’s sons and daughters 49 (7 x 7) 
Grandchild of maternal grand-aunt 5 
Another grandchild 5 
Another grandchild 5 
Paternal grand-uncle 10 
Paternal uncle 11 
Gtoom’s brother’s father-in-law 29 
31 families 155 (31 x 5) 
35 families 70 (35 x 2) 
Eldest brother’s father-in-law 31 
Second brother’s father-in-law 31 
Third brother’s father-in-law 31 
Maternal grandmother 101 





? He is also the groom’s elder brother's wife’s father. As this case shows, both the cross 
and parallel relatives are merged due to the cross-cousin marriage alliance. 

" Lamp-waving ceremony. 

” Padaippu is an ancestral worship which is conducted before the wedding. 
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- Sufi, reformist and national models of 
identity: The history of a Muslim village 
festival in Sri Lanka 


| Victor C. de Munck 


I 
Introduction’ 


This paper is an analysis of the confluence of local, national and pan- 
Islamic processes as manifested in a Sri Lankan Muslim village festival. 
Annually, the 1,000 villagers of Kutali? hold a festival called Burdha 
Kandhoori. The festival is presided over by a moulana, who claims direct 
descent from the Prophet Muhammed through Fatima.’ Considered a ‘holy 
man’ (or pir) by the villagers, he is said to be capable of performing 
miracles. The express theme of the festival is to address the material and 
spiritual concerns of the villagers through the supernatural capacities of the 
moulana. The festival is, in origin, content and form, a Sufi festival 
(Gilsenan 1973; van der Veer 1992). Over time, as I will show, the 
importance of the. festival as an Islamic-Muslim boundary ritual distinguish- 
ing villagers from their Sinhala Buddhist neighbours has diminished. 
Bloch (1988), Connerton (1989) and many others view ritual as inter- 
actively linked with historical and political processes in the production of 
ideology and authority structures, rather than as a representation or expla- 
nation of social solidarity. This approach induces scholars to think about 
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ritual as contingent and performative, rather than as fixed and reflective. 
Ritual performances (re)shape as much as reveal ‘social memory’ and, to 
the extent they are accepted, provide a ‘measure of insurance’ against 
alternative re-shapings of the past (Connerton 1989: 102). 

Ritual performances are practices enacted to resist change and legitimate 
the social order; conversely, they can be recast as practices that induce 
change and question the social order. The ‘productions of ideqlogy and 
authority structures’ are in part shaped by the contingencies that influence 
recollections. The ideological and authority structures that interact and are 
singled out for analysis tn this paper concern Sri Lankan nationalism, Sufi 
traditions, and the Tablighi Jama’at, a` pan-Islamic reformist movement.* 
As a cultural performance, the festival serves as a socio-temporal site for 
the meeting of contrasting and contesting narratives and modes of inter- 
pretation. As will be shown, the festival has been, at different times, a site 
both for invoking and for resisting change. Ideological and authority struc- 
tures are recast over time; new modes of experience and knowledge are 
shaped through the ritual performances. 

The villagers of Kutali identify themselves in terms of many different 
social identities: they are villagers, Sri Lankans, members of the Qadariya 
Tariqat (a Sufi Brotherhood), Sunni Muslims, and some are *Tablighis’.* 
Depending on context, villagers can variously claim membership in all 
these groups. However, such identity shifting, a part of daily life everywhere, 
has become increasingly difficult in light of the inter-ethnic violence in 
Sri Lanka and the rise of Islamic reform movements. Identities have 
histories and signify different socio-political formations (White 1992). In 
Sri Lanka, Jocal, national and transnational forms of identity emphasise 
different temporalities, histories and socio-political orientations making 
any kind of tripartite integration problematic, if not impossible. 

The Burdha Kandhoori was begun in 1914 and was part of a national 
wave of religious and ethnic revivalism. For Kutali Muslims, the festival 
represented a turn towards Islam and away from Islamic-Buddhist/Hindu 
syncretism. Today, the Tablighi Jama’at provides a counterpoint to the 
moulana and the Burdha Kandhooni, rejecting the latter as a form of saint 
worship and, thus, a corruption of Islam. While the content of this religious 
debate is expressly apolitical it is, nevertheless, partially motivated by and 
embedded in national and transnational political events and discourses.‘ 


+ This is one of the fastest growing Muslim reform movements in the subcontinent Only 
recently has it become the subject of much literature (see Durrany 1993; Haq 1972; van der 
Veer 1992). 

3 The Qadariya or Qadiriya are named after Abdul Qadir Gilani and are also to be 
associated with the Rifa’i Tariqat in India (van der Veer 1992: 550). Rifa’i faqirs are featured 
at the annual festival at Jallany, Sn Lanka, for Abdul Qadir. 

* Similar debates have been described and identified elsewhere in the subcontinent (see, 
for example, Engineer 1991; Ewing 1988; Metcalf 1984; Robinson 1983; van der Veer 1992). 
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II 
The setting 


Kutali is a village of approximately 1,000 Muslims, located in the south- 
central plains of the Uva basin. The village is relatively remote, bounded to 
the east by the Nilgala forest and by secondary forest growth in the other 
directions. Sinhala Buddhists live in hamlets scattered tn the area. Like 
their neighbours, the villagers of Kutali rely mostly on their rice paddy and 
chena (swidden) fields for their subsistence and income. 

In 1980, for the first time ever, the mosque marikars (administrators of 
the sole functioning village mosque) cancelled the Burdha Kandhoon. In 
1981, upon the insistence of the villagers and faced with the possibility of 
being replaced themselves, the marikars agreed to invite the moulana for 
the festival. What caused this one year hiatus? The cancellation and 
resumption of the Burdha Kandhoori provides us with an extended ‘diag- 
nostic’ event through which ‘competing cultural claims’ are expressed and 
may be recognised (Moore 1987: 729-30). One such claim is that of Sri 
Lankan nationalism. 


Ul 
The rhetoric of Sri Lankan nationalism 


Benjamin (1973) and Anderson (1983) have argued that 20th century 
nationalist ideologies involve the merging of an ‘objective modernity’ with 
‘a subjective antiquity’ (Anderson 1983: 14). Nationalism, in other words, 
moulds a romanticised vision of the past with a contemporary image of an 
idealised future. In Sri Lanka, this potent and paradoxical mixture of 
reactionary and progressive ideologies has produced a model for nationalism 
based on a Sinhala Buddhist ‘pastoral past’ (Spencer 1990: 138-64).’ 

Tambiah (1986), Tenekoon (1988), Brow (1988; 1990), Peebles (1990), 
Shastri (1990), Spencer (1990) and many others, have- described how 
politicians, Buddhist monks, and local-level Sinhala leaders have ‘mythi- 
cised’ ethnically laden symbols and then used them to promote rituals of 
nationalism (Peebles 1990: 48). Politicians have rhetorically cast the nation 
in terms of a tripartite image consisting of a Buddhist temple, rice paddy 
fields, and irrigation schemes (Spencer 1990; Tenekoon 1988). This cultur- 
ally reductionist ‘official nationalism’ necessarily delegitimises alternative 
Sinhala and ethnic minority national models (Anderson 1983: 50). Obeye- 
sekere’s (1979) infamous equation—‘Sri Lanka = Sinhala = Buddhism’— 
distils Sri Lankan nationalism to its essence. 

Spencer suggests that cultural homogenisation may be a necessary 


? Sixty-seven'per cent of the Sri Lankan population is Sinhala Buddhist and 7 per cent 
Muslim (1981 Census). 
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consequence of nationalism as it ‘. . . involves a process of cultural trans- 
formation in which local differences come up against an ideal of national 
similarity’ (Spencer 1990: 250). The doxa of self-similarity supersedes and 
subsumes that of heterogeneity (White 1992: 17). In Sri Lanka, the national 
identity is formulated from just such a homogenised vision of a heroic 
Sinhalese Buddhist past that subordinates and subsumes all other ethnic 
histories. 

Such assertions compel ethnic minorities to refute the ‘official’ version of 
Sri Lankan nationalism and to locate their own communal identities in 
their own past. Consequently, historical grievances and conflicts are revised 
and renewed. Each historical ‘fact’ becomes grist for the mill of ethnic 
polemics and hatred. In the process of nation building has come its antithesis: 
nation razing. The ongoing ethnic strife and pogroms against civilians, and 
Tamil demands for a separate state (Eelam), are tragic evidence of the 
exclusionary effects of an ethnocentric nationalist ideology. 


IV 
The Muslim dilemma: Caught in the centre of the storm 


Few scholars have described the effects of the last twelve years of ethnic 
fratricide on the Sri Lankan Muslim community. The Muslim community is 
often described as having ‘managed’ to maintain an ‘accommodative’ stance 
between Sri Lankan Tamils and Sinhalese (De Silva 1986; Spencer 1990: 
95). l 

At the turn of the 20th century, Muslims were ethnically categorised as 
Tamils primarily because their lingua franca is Tamil (McGilvray 1991; 
Mohan 1987). Tamils claimed that Muslims were of Tamil ancestry and, 
therefore, did not constitute an ethnically distinct group (Ramanathan 
1888). To refute the claim that they were ‘Tamil converts to Islam’ (Mohan 
1987: 7-32), Sri Lankan Muslim leaders emphasised their Arabic heritage 
and allied themselves with Sinhalese rather than Tamil political parties. 
Sinhalese leaders, in turn, courted Muslims as a counterpoint to Sri Lankan 
Tamils and, more recently, as political brokers to the Arab world. The 
1915 Sinhalese—Muslim riots, which led to the widespread looting and 
destruction of Muslim shops, is a vivid reminder to Muslims that such an 
alliance also poses risks. Tamils have also redoubled their efforts to court 
the Muslim community, either as partners in the formation of Eelam, or as 
political allies against the Sinhala majority. 

Politically and economically, the pragmatic dilemma of Sri Lankan 
Muslims is that they are positioned between two larger and opposing ethnic 
groups. As a result, Muslims do attempt to ‘manage’ their position and are 
frequently perceived by Tamils and Sinhala as opportunists (Mohan 1987: 
32). This ‘accommodative’ and ‘managed’ stance was pithily expressed by a 
villager who noted that: ‘In Tamil areas I am pro-Eelam, in Sinhalese areas 
I am pro-Sri Lanka’. 
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Leveraged neutrality does not go without a cost; Muslims are, on the 
whole, disliked by both Tamils and Sinhalese. The twin pull of nation 
building and deconstruction not only affects the Sri Lankan Muslims’ sense 
of personal security, but their claims to a distinct history and culture as well. 


! V 
Coens community: Heterodox and orthodox 
interpretations of Islam 


Muslim associations represent a secular ‘assimilative’ response to Sri 
Lankan nation building (Mohan 1987: 32). Historically they have played, 
and continue to play, a vital role in the development and education of Sri 
Lankan Muslims. Since the late 1800s, Muslim associations have focused 
on issues of religious and secular education and have promoted cultural 


_ distinctiveness within a national framework. The Moors’ Islamic Cultural 


Home and the All Ceylon Moors’ Association Muslim are two prominent 
national associations. The names themselves suggest their apolitical and 
cultural emphasis. These associations provide religious training; organise 
public forums for discussion on political, social and religious issues; publish 
books and instructional materials on Islam and Muslim history, and grant 
scholarships. 

Beyond self-help programmes, associations promote ‘communal harmony’. 
The modernist optimism of association members, mostly urban middle 
class, promulgates an outlook of liberal eclecticism, religious tolerance and 
a national identity as Sri Lankan Muslims. The vitality of these Muslim 
associations depends both on an ethnically heterogeneous notion of nation- 
alism and an ideologically tolerant and broad conception of what it means 
to be a Sri Lankan Muslim. 

The secular bent of these associations excludes them from those debates 
where ‘Muslim’ is equated with ‘Islam’ in the way that ‘Sinhala’ is equated 
with ‘Buddhism’ (Obeyesekere 1979; Tambiah 1988). The theme of this 
internal debate concerns the ‘settings’ of the ideological and behavioural 
parameters permissible within the Muslim ‘community’.* For the Tablighi 
Jama’at, representing the reformist position, the settings should be in 
alignment with Islamic orthodoxy and they oppose many of the beliefs and 
public practices of the Sufi Brotherhoods. I will begin by presenting the 
Sufi ‘position’ in this debate. 

The Sufi tradition in the subcontinent encompasses a wide range of 
beliefs and practices ranging from ‘highbrow’ mysticism to public rituals of 
‘playing’ with swords (van der Veer 1992: 553). At the turn of this century, 
Sufism served as the primary vehicle for ethnic and religious revivalism in 


! The idea of ideological ‘parameters’ and ‘variability’ is taken from Gregory Bateson 
(1958: 292). | Parameters refer to the settings that configure a socio-cultural system. The 
or ideological variation within those parameters is neither indicative of nor a 

catalyst for social change. 
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Sri Lanka. Shukri (1986) and McGilvray (1991) note that Sri Lankan 
Muslim religious beliefs and practices have been strongly influenced by 
Sufi scholars and saints of south India. In Sufism, Sri Lankan (and Indian) 
Muslims found their religious parallels to popular Buddhism and Hindu 
forms of worship. Saints, pilgrimages to holy places, Sheiks, devotional 
practices to tap supernatural powers, and petitioning saints for help are but 
a few aspects of Sufism that have their counterpart in popular Buddhism 
(see de Munck 1985 and 1992 for a more extended analysis). Parallelisms 
do not imply that these practices were historically derived from Buddhism 
or Hinduism. These Sufi practices are also found among Muslims outside 
the subcontinent (Crapanzano 1973; Eickelman 1976; Gilsenan 1973). 

The historical and continuing importance of Sufism in Kutalt is under- 
scored by the villagers’ identification of themselves with the Qadariya 
Tarigat, a Sufi Brotherhood. The Qadariya take their name from Adbul 
Qadir Mohideen al Gilani, a famous 12th century Iraqi Sufi saint and 
scholar. He is said to have visited Sri Lanka and meditated in a cave for 
eleven years. Thousands of Muslims from around Sri Lanka and India 
come to visit this isolated and beautiful spot where a number of Sufi 
hermits live in caves the year round. 

The area, called Jailany after the birthplace of the Saint, is a major 
pilgrimage area. Annually, there is a four-week festival that is functionally 
similar to the Kataragama festival described by Obeyesekere (1977; 1978). 
Like Kataragama, Jailany is situated in a remote and difficult-to-reach 
location. Penitents and devotees come to renew their devotion and power 
through fasting, prayer, trance-inducing rituals, and various forms of self- 
inflicted torture. Also, pilgrims come to socialise, renew acquaintances, 
arrange marriages, shop, flirt with members of the opposite sex, and enjoy 
themselves. Nightly there is a procession around the shrine (dargah) that 
concludes with a ritual demonstration of the power of faith by a group of 
Rifa’i fagirs. Led by a khalifa, the faqirs receive his blessings, and accom- 
panied by tambourine music, proceed to pierce themselves with swords, 
various sharp iron pins, and maces. Members of the audience can also, 
when so moved, request to be pierced. These actions and the recitations of 
religious songs are intended to reflect the sacred power of the saint and 
through him, his devotees. It is this sacred status of saints and the super- 
natural power that can be harnessed through devotion to the saint that is at 
the centre of the internal debate over the acceptable parameters of Muslim 
beliefs and practices. 

Kutali villagers regularly offer vows and provide alms in the name of the 
owlie-akkel (Saint) Mohideen. Annually, his birthday is celebrated with an 
eleven-day celebration (maulid). Villagers regularly tell stories of how they 
were saved from danger by calling out ‘Ya Mohideen’. Religious priests 
(called /abbais) conjoin the recitation of suras (verses from the Quran) with 
those recitations that refer to Mohideen to perform healing or protective 
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rituals. Every Thursday evening Sufi adherents recite dhikr: a Sufi practice 
in which the many names of Allah are repeated in order to harmonise one’s 
inner vibrations with God. Further, both mosques in the village are referred 
to as either ‘the old’ or ‘the new Mohideen mosque’. 

For the villagers, being members of the Qadariya Brotherhood is primarily 
a nominal and ascriptive, rather than substantive, affiliation. There is no 
local pir-murid (leader-followers) relationship among the Qadariya. The 
Brotherhood is not textually based and depends for its continuity on the 
oral transmission of its traditions. Except for recounting some stories 
regarding the Saint’s legendary deeds, there is nothing that villagers could 
cite to distinguish them from other Sufi Brotherhoods. At the core of their 
Sufi identity 1s the belief in Saints as sacred intercessors for them in this 
world, and the various ritual practices that follow from this belief. Opposing 
this social bricolage of Sufi Brotherhoods are Islamic reformist movements 
that view saint worship as comparable to polytheism (shirk) and call for a 
rejection of such customs. The largest of these reform movements in Sri 
Lanka is the Tablighi Jama’at. 

The Tablighi Jama’at was founded by Maulana Muhammed Ilyas 
(1885-1944) in 1926 (Durrany 1993: 22; van der Veer 1992: 552). Ilyas had 
convinced the Muslims of Mewat, near Delhi, to abandon their ‘non- 
Islamic customs’ and, thereafter, continued a campaign of Islamic reform. 
The reformist aims of the Tablighi Jama’at are directed towards Muslims 
and include: (i) the rejection of Sufi beliefs in saint worship and saintly 
power (van der Veer 1992: 552-53); (ii) imitation of the devotional practices 
of the companions (sahabah) of the Prophet Muhammed (Durrany 1993: 
22-23); (tii) instilling a devout adherence to the five pillars of Islam, 
particularly shahada (the profession of faith) and salat (five times daily 
prayer); and (iv) organising tablighis (missions) to contact other Muslims 
and encourage them to attend the mosque. Van der Veer writes about the 
‘mission’ of.the Tablighi Jama’at in Surat, a port town in Gujarat, as 
follows: 


Public confrontations on religious issues are carefully avoided. Neverthe- 
less, some of their propaganda clearly stands against Sufism, and is well 
understood among both Sufis and non-Sufis. They do not concern 
themselves with Hindu participation or Hindu influences in Sufi practices. 
Their main theme is that Sufi conceptions of hereditary saintliness and 
saintly power are innovations (bida’t) that have led Muslims astray 
(1992: 553). 


Two to three times a year a party of five to ten Tablighi members arrives, 
usually by car, and stays in Kutali for a few days. Periodically, Pakistani, 
Bengali, or Indian Muslims are part of the Tablighi, giving it an international 
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flavour. Invariably the lay members of these jamatis (missions) are urban- 
educated professionals who have recently retired. The socio-economic 
status of these lay members alternatively rankled or impressed villagers. 
The Tablighis slept at the mosque and during the day went door-to-door to 
talk religion with occupants and invite the males to evening sermons. 
These sermons were well attended and villagers would be exhorted to join 
the movement and participate in jamatis. Repeated appeals to participate 
in jamatis usually enticed a few villagers to raise their hands in consent. 
However, the large majority listened sympathetically but non-committally. 

After Tablighis leave, villagers frequently gather and tell amusing stories 
about encounters with the Tablighis. For example, one villager recounted 
how he had whispered to his child to tell a party of Tablighis at his door 
that he was not at home, whereupon the child said, ‘my father told me to 
tell you he is not here’. Other stories expressed local irritation at the 
instrusive presence of the Tablighis and the felt need for villagers to be on 
their ‘good behaviour’. Over the two years and ten months of my stay in 
Kutali, between five and ten villagers had become members of the move- 
ment. Though these numbers are small, they include all four of the village 
maulevis, men who obtained a religious education in an Islamic school 
(madrasa). The four maulevis are young, three are in their early twenties 
and the fourth is in his early thirties, and they are highly respected for their 
religiosity. They are locally perceived to represent a new type of village 
Muslim, one that contrasts both with the older generation of religious 
leaders and with the irreligious young adults whom villagers scornfully 
refer to as (in English) ‘new Muslims’. Except for the eldest maulevi, the 
others do not participate in Sufi rituals nor do they openly criticise these 
practices. Though their position is non-confrontational, as in Surat, villagers 
know that the maulevis disapprove of Sufi practices and beliefs. Their 
absence from events such as the Burdha Kandhoori symbolises their oppo- 
sition. Significantly, the three younger maulevis were the only villagers 
who, for religious reasons, were reluctant to have their pictures taken by 
me, viewing it as a form of idolatry (shirk). Further, all four maulevis 
admonished villagers not to speak negatively about the Tablighi Jama’at. 

In contrast with Muslim associations, the Tablighi Jama’at emphasises 
commitment to dar al Islam: that is ‘the realm of Islam’ in which allegiance 
is to God and not to the state (Ruthven 1984: 355-56, 380). However, the 
Tablighi Jama’at is expressly a religious, not a political, organisation. Yet, 
from the villagers’ perceptions, the international composition and organ- 
isation of the jamatis and its reformist theme serve to underscore a Muslim 
identity that is pan-Islamic and anchored in the Arabic heritage of Islam. 
Through identification and affiliation with the Tablighi Jama’at, the villagers 
become part of a religiously based network that extends across national 
boundaries. In India and Sri Lanka, where Muslims are a minority, such 
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transnational reformist movements are, I believe, ‘imagined’ like ‘national- 
isms’. There is a dual temporal projection: backwards, to a heroic past 
where Tablighi members are identified with the Prophet’s companions, 
and forward to a new incorruptible transnational culture of Islam. The 
return to a heroic Arabic—Islamic past which serves as a template for the 
future mirrors the dual national vision of a heroic Sinhala-Buddhist past. 

Both nationalism and reformist movements conjoin, in their current 
state, to dislocate Sri Lankan Muslims. On the one hand, Muslims are 
marginalised by the Sinhalised depiction of Sri Lanka nationhood and, on 
the other, ‘they are enjoined to become members of a reformist movement 
that rejects their local history and local knowledge. These various cultural 
claims and constructions of Muslim identity underlie the motivations that 
led to the cancellation of Burdha Kandhoori, and its resumption the 
following year. 


VI 
The festival and its charismatic leader 


The Burdha Kandhoori is the largest annual festival in Kutali. Not only is it 
the creation of the grandfather of the present-day moulana, but he embodies 
the expressed purposes for the festival; without him there is no Burdha 
Kandhoorı. While other Muslims claim descent from the Prophet, for the 
villagers of Kutali there is only one moulana. Their moulana is, during the 
year, a shopkeeper in the southern coastal town of Dikwela. He is a rotund 
and balding man in his fifties; he is soft-spoken and appears gracious and 
pleasant in demeanour. 

A few months prior to the festival, the mosque administrators (marikars) 
send an invitation to the moulana, who tells them when he expects to 
arrive. Months before his arrival, villagers begin their preparations: teams 
of volunteers clean the roads and white-wash the mosque; village women 
weave colourful reed mats; the marikars invite well-known Sinhalese and 
Muslims in the area to attend the final feast day and also request 
donations; villagers clean their own houses and donate funds, livestock and 
foodstuff. The collective activities are all organised by the mosque marikars. 

On the day of the moulana’s arrival, the village looks its best: house- 
fronts have been washed, there is no garbage along the streets and the 
villagers, dressed in their best clothes, gather at the junction in anticipation. 
The moulana usually arrives in a rented van (though he may also arrive by 
bus) and from the comer junction is paraded, with pomp and circumstance, 
down the main dirt road, to the mosque. For the next eight days he will 
reside at the mosque, taking his meals at the homes of villagers. The male 
head of the household typically serves the meal and the moulana eats in 
relative silence. After the meal, the moulana offers a prayer for the general 
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prosperity and health of the family. Thereafter, those present tell him of 
their most pressing problems. Villagers appeal to him to cure them of 
illness, offer prayers for prosperity, settle disputes, find a mate for an 
unmarried daughter, counsel the troubled and, primarily, provide religious 
assurance for the future well-being of the villager and his family. He 
responds to these problems with earnest decisiveness. For example, at one 
home a man explained that a boy’s family had agreed to a marriage but 
backed out at the last moment. The moulana sent for the boy’s parents, 
listened to both sides, and then adjudicated in favour of the girl’s family 
and a marriage date was set. I was present on this occasion and both parttes 
viewed the moulana’s verdict as vested with sacred authority and not to be 
questioned. 

The 1979 Burdha Kandhoori was, it seemed, a great success. During the 
eight days, the moulana’s chief occupation was that of miracle worker. On 
the morning of the eighth day there was a great village feast (kandhoori) 
attended by villagers and outsiders—Muslims and non-Muslims. After the 
feast, the moulana recited a benediction for the prosperity and security of 
the village and those in attendance lined up to receive his personal blessings. 
In the late afternoon a procession of villagers, singing religious songs and 
dancing, led him back to the main junction, where a rented van was waiting 
to drive him back to his home. 

During the eight days of the festival, miracles were performed, old 
animosities and disputes resolved, the sick cured, and the cumulative 
worries of the villagers wiped away. With a renewed sense of collective 
pride and anticipation, the villagers faced the coming year. Shortly after 
the moulana’s visit, the villagers began to clear their swidden (chena) fields 
for cultivation. 

Though neither villagers nor the moulana described the Burdha Kand- 
hoori as an agricultural festival, it occurs during the period between the 
end and beginning of the agricultural season. In the final benediction, the 
moulana prays for rain and agricultural success. But the festival has more 
general functions than the agricultural prosperity of the villagers. In contrast 
with Buddhism, it is an expression and manifestation of sacred power 
anchored in and derived from Islam. 


Vu 
1980—The year the festival was cancelled 


In 1980, the moulana was not invited; for the first time in the collective 
memory of the villagers, there had been no Burdha Kandhoori. What had 
gone wrong? There was a preat deal of finger-pointing. The marikars 
blamed the drought; they explained that the villagers were simply too poor 
to put on a proper festival. They argued that it was better to postpone the 
festival than to hold one that would disgrace the village in the eyes of the 
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moulana and their neighbours. The villagers, however, did not fully accept 
this argument; instead, they blamed the marikars, particularly the Trustee 
(the head marikar) who, villagers said, had pocketed 7,000 rupees from the 
mosque treasury. 

Villagers discussed the cancellation of the festival in small private groups, 
no one wanted outsiders to know that the village was split into hostile 
factions. The public explanation provided to outsiders was the one promoted 
by the mosque officials—the drought was to blame. Mosque officials 
remarked: ‘We cannot, in good conscience, ask villagers to make such a 
sacrifice.’ Villagers said, ‘We have barely enough to feed ourselves let alone 
2,000 guests’. Mosque officials and villagers were in accord in presenting 
this explanation to outsiders, including other Muslims.’ Within the village 
boundaries, villagers complained bitterly about the marikars and, as with 
discussions about politicians anywhere in the world, the villagers wanted to 
‘throw the crooks out of office’. 

In January 1981, usually the time an invitation is sent to the moulana, 
the Trustee proposed that they postpone the Buddha Kandhoori one more 
year. There had been another drought; yields were likely to be poor. 
‘How’, he asked, ‘can we hold a Burdha Kandhoori when our fields lie 
barren?’ This time, however, the villagers were not only angry but afraid; 
many criticised the Trustee and marikars and believed that the cancellation 
itself had caused the drought. Stories were told of rich men who had come 
to ruin because they had become too arrogant and had neglected their 
religious obligations. Villagers whispered that the continued drought was a 
sure sign of the moulana’s, Allah’s, and the Prophet’s wrath. As one 
villager remarked: ‘Somehow or other we must hold the festival, for 
without it we are lost.’ Rumours circulated that the marikars feared the 
moulana would demand their resignations and that was the reason why 
they wanted to cancel the festival. As gossip, recriminations and animosity 
mounted, the village threatened to schism into two groups: the marikars 
and their (few) supporters, and the villagers who called for the resumption 
of the festival. 

The latter were spearheaded by a group of ‘young Turks’—males between 
the age of 25 and 40—who had become successful businessmen (mudalali). 
They decided to independently sponsor the festival and invite the moulana. 
When their intentions became public knowledge, they were hailed as 
village heroes. The marikars were put into an indefensible position for they 
had claimed that villagers were too impoverished to fund the festival and, 
therefore, that they had no choice but to cancel it. Now a group of villagers 
had offered to fund and organise the festival. 

The marikars called a meeting with the young Turks and they reached an 


3 These quotes are syntheses of statements made by villagers. Indeed villagers are very self- 
conscious of the reputation of the village as a whole. During Ramadan, villagers were 
particularly admonished not to eat, drink or smoke outside the village. 
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agreement to co-sponsor the Kandhoori. The compromise benefited the 
marikars, who managed to save face and retain official control over the 
festival. The young Turks also benefited; they were responsible for much 
of the leg-work and ensuring the success of the festival. Should the up- 
coming festival be a disaster, the marikars could always blame it on the 
young Turks. 


VII 
The 1981 Burdha Kandhoori 


The 1981 festival was a huge success. The moulana performed his miracles; 
marikars and young Turks amicably shared the limelight; the marikars 
were not asked to resign; old wounds, if not healed, were sutured. An 
estimated 2,000 outsiders attended the final day of festivities. On this day 
Muslim, Tamil, Veddah and Sinhalese beggars lined the streets and a 
merry-go-round and swings were set up on the mosque grounds for the 
children. Villagers wore new clothes and strolled the muddy eroded main 
road as if it were a city promenade. For the many women who rarely left 
the village, this was their single annual opportunity to shop for ‘fancy 
wares’ displayed by travelling merchants." 

During the feasting, villagers and outsiders, rich and poor, Buddhists and 
Muslims, sat companionably around large deep bowls (saban) in which 
rice, meat and vegetable curries had been ladled. Groups of five, from 
different denominations and ethnicities, ate with their hands from the same 
saban. The women ate at the newly built paddy cooperative across from 
the mosque. These expressions of communal harmony provide a striking 
contrast to the ‘ethnic fratricide’ that, too frequently, characterises com- 
munal relations in Sri Lanka. 

After the feast, people lined up with bottles of water for the moulana to 
bless. The water is saved and used in times of illness. The moulana 
concluded with the following benediction: 


Oh Allah, let our sins be forgiven for those who are here and for all 
villagers. All the people want to pray and I beseech you to help them 
pray. Oh Allah, we are poor and uneducated, therefore, send us the 
means to become rich. Oh Allah, we want to die with lots of merit. Oh 
Allah, bless our request. Oh Allah, give us plenty of rain and good 
harvests, give many things to our village. Oh Allah, we hope for an 
abundance of rain and good paddy and chena cultivations. Oh Allah, we 
hope for better education and more comforts. Oh Allah, please grant 
our requests. 


” Rarely did village women leave the local area A young woman married to a young Turk 
told me she fainted the first (and only) time she had gone to Bibile, the nearest town of 
approximately 15,000 people. 
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It is a prayer that mixes the sacred with the profane, but its main theme 
is instrumental and agricultural. For the villagers, the moulana is an 
admixture of religious intermediary and holy man: through him sacred 
power is tapped for earthly purposes. The resumption of the festival was 
also a resumption of the villagers’ connection with the sacred. To under- 
stand the importance of the moulana as the source of religious power and, 
thereby, opposed by the Tablighi Jama’at, I return to the historical beginnings 
of the Burdha Kandhoori. 


i IX 
- Historical context of the Burdha Kandhoori 


It is the link between Sufism and ethnic resurgence that spawned the 
Burdha Kandhoori in 1914. Mr. Yassim, a Muslim politician and lay 
historian, explained that: “The Burdha Kandhoori was intended to revive 
Muslim faith in their religion . . . and to discourage Muslims from follow- 
ing Hindu customs.’ 

The moulana, himself, providés a similar but more detailed explanation: 


My grandfather’s father started this work in 1914. Earlier there were no 
Burdha Kandhooris.... In those days there was no religion and 
people had no knowledge of the proper way of reciting prayers so my 
grandfather would travel to twelve Muslim villages yearly and teach 
villagers the proper ways of worshipping. The villages, of which Kutali 
was one, would put on a feast to honour him... . 

Being a moulana is like a caste . . . we are from the blood of the 
Prophet, no? My daughters must marry other moulanas, but boys can 
marry anyone because the blood is passed through the patriline. How- 
ever, even sons should marry the daughters of moulana families. All my 
six sons did so. People respect me because I am of the blood of the 
Prophet and through me they worship him. 


One thing that is significant in his description is the initial motivating 
reformist charter of the Burdha Kandhoori. It is organised as a Sufi festival 
in all but name. Even though the moulana and villagers identify as members 
of the Qadariya Brotherhood, this identification is muted in the festival. 
The relation between the Moulana and villagers parallels that of pir-murid 
(leader-disciple) relations in Sufi Brotherhoods, yet this relationship is 
circumscribed by, and limited to, the Burdha Kandhoori. The festival does 
not specifically commemorate the Saint Abdul Qadir, after whom the 
Brotherhood is named and whose anniversary (urs) is celebrated another 
month. Nor does the festival include other aspects typically associated with 
Sufi festivals such as the presence of faqirs, ‘playing with swords’, Sufi 
music, or the inducement to trance states. 


i 
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On the other hand, the Moulana has the attributes of a Sufi pir: he is 
reckoned to have religious power that stems from his genealogy. The 
villagers and the moulana believe, as the moulana states, that the blood of 
the Prophet flows in his veins and is therefore present in him. To keep the 
blood powerful is to keep it pure through practising endogamy (see van der 
Veer [1992: 559] for a similar account). 

Throughout the year villagers tell stories that recount and reveal the 
power of the .moulana. One story tells of the time his son had stolen 
pumpkins from a neighbour’s garden. The moulana asked his son if he had 
been the thief; the son told him, ‘no’. The moulana, knowing his son was 
lying, was very angry and commanded his son to ‘shut up’. Since that day, 
villagers say, his son has been unable to speak. Another man who had 
become wealthy by village standards had begun to drink. At a Burdha 
Kandhoori he had been drunk and cursed the moulana. Thereafter, he 
began to lose both his wealth and his health. His father and the villagers 
were convinced that he would die unless he reformed his ways, attended 
mosque services, and asked forgiveness from the moulana. In 1981, this 
man begged forgiveness, reformed his ways and, indeed, regained his 
health. 

Despite these stories and the villagers’ belief in the moulana’s power, 
no-one, including the moulana, referred to him as an owlie-akkel (saint). 
His religious power stems from his genealogical connection and is used for 
instrumental rather than moral purposes. The moulana, unlike Sufi pirs 
generally, is not involved in the day-to-day lives of the villagers. The 
moulana had no voice in the discussions over the cancellation of the festival 
in 1980, nor in its resumption in 1981. His authority is constrained by the 
contextual and temporal parameters of the festival. Thus, his role as pir 
depends solely on the consent of the villagers. For the villagers, the 
moulana represents and is a conduit to the sacred; but he is not, through 
his own deeds or wisdom, himself sacred. 

There are only twelve villages in Sri Lanka where the Burdha Kandhooni 
is held. The moulana noted that the Burdha Kandhoori had been cancelled 
in Other villages. In one village it had been postponed for three continuous 
years. The moulana said that he expected that eventually all the villages 
would cease to invite him. The success of the 1981 Burdha Kandhoori 
testified to its importance for the villagers. Why, I asked the moulana, 
might the. Burdha Kandhoori be eliminated in the future? The moulana 
said simply: ‘More and more villagers are against it’.'' But to understand 
this point we need to examine the underlying reasons for this perceived 
Opposition to the Burdha Kandhooni. As already described, villagers per- 
ceived the festival’s cancellation as embedded in local politics, not in wider 


“ This is not an exact transliteration of his response, but accurate in conveying his main 
point. 
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religious and political issues. But, corruption and drought are not new 
social and environmental phenomena. The festival was originally motivated 
by national resurgences of ethnic revivalism; today, new national and 
international forces are re-shaping the meaning of the Burdha Kandhoon. 
Village narratives, I believe, are motivated and shaped by these more 
inclusive socio-cultural forces. 


Xx 
The future of the Burdha Kandhoori 


In 1914, rural Muslim villages such as Kutali were largely isolated from the 
nationalist strivings and pan-Islamic activities of the urban Muslims of Sri 
Lanka and the subcontinent. Local Muslim beliefs and practices had been, 
and remain, a syncretic mix. Villagers call on Buddhist folk healers (aeduro) 
to diagnose and cure illnesses thought to be caused by demons (yakko) or 
the evil eye (kan nur). For children’s contagious diseases, villagers congre- 
gate in the evening and recite Tamil texts for the Hindu goddess Maria 
Amman (or Pattini). The belief in supernatural agents as acting on the 
personal and collective fortunes of villagers and the practice of engaging 
and influencing these agents through ritual specialists remain intact. 

Through the leadership of a pir or sheik and the worship of saints, Sufism 
has historically provided a distinctive Islamic alternative to these syncretic 
practices. The complex bricolage of beliefs and practices that one can label 
‘Sufi’ parallel, but do not necessarily incorporate, Hindu-Buddhist practices. 
In their expression, as is evident by the moulana’s benediction, they 
commemorate and therefore remain true to the essential tenet of Islam: 
the omnipotent singularity of Allah. Most villagers recognise that neither 
the moulana nor saints are independent creators of power and that their 
power is ultimately and unambiguously derived from Allah. Sacred power 
Originates only in Allah and nowhere else; saints and the moulana are 
important as intermediaries and not, as in the Buddhist—Hindu pantheons, 
as distinct supernatural entities. Thus, these Sufi practices are fundamentally 
different from local Buddhist—Hindu practices and beliefs in that there is 
no conscious assertion of polytheism in the former. 

In its contemporary context, the festival commemorates the relation 
between the instruments of religious power and the social estate of villagers as 
peasant farmers. Its performative aspects recall the miraculous deeds of 
the Prophet, not his ethical actions. The stories told are about the uses and 
misuses of religious power, not of good versus evil. Religious instruction 
on the nature of good and evil, heaven and hell, and the*proper forms of 
worship and conduct for Muslims are the province of religious virtuosos 
and reformers, not the moulana. 

The resilience of the festival lies in the villagers’ unwavering belief in the 
genealogical transmission of religious power. The moulana’s power stems 
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solely from his genealogical link with the Prophet. Rain and religion are 
annealed through ritual. This axiomatic triad of rain, genealogically trans- 
mitted power and ritual use of this power is rejected by the Tablighi 
Jama’at who argue that the belief in the ability of ritual practitioners to 
control natural forces, at best, presumes a religious hierarchy that 1S 
contrary to the egalitarian spirit of Islam (van der Veer 1992: 561). This 
opposition, however non-confrontational, conceptually places the festival 
in the syncretic and, hence, un-Islamic complex of Buddhist-Hindu religious 
practices and beliefs. The Burdha Kandhoori can now be ‘read’ as being 
precisely part of that process of religious assimilation which it was originally 
designed to oppose. 

The villagers’ answers to questions as to why the 1980 festival was 
cancelled are not wholly satisfying. Villagers argue that the festival was 
cancelled because the marikars were corrupt; the latter explain that the 
festival was cancelled as a result of the drought. Both responses ring true 
but incomplete. Neither of these conditions is unique. It is not uncommon 
to accuse marikars of corruption; nor is a drought year, such as 1980 or 
1981, exceptional. But the cancellation of the festival certainly was a 
unique event. Other explanations are necessary. What has happened, I 
think, is that the Burdha Kandhoori as a ritual system is no longer com- 
pletely ‘healthy’ and cannot tolerate the hardships that it once could. The 
muted but known disapproval of the four maulevis and the Tablight Jama’at's 
preachings against Sufi practices lower the villagers’ motivations for holding 
the festival. Disputes, drought, and corruption have become reasons 
enough for cancelling the festival. 

The clamour for the resumption of the festival the following year is 
evidence of its continued popularity. Yet its appeal has necessarily been 
diminished since the Tablighi Jama’at has ascended to the reformist role. 
The festival’s resilience lies in its performative commemoration and asser- 
tion of the earthly expressions of Islamic power. In its historical context, 
the moulana and the Burdha Kandhoori were ritually contrasted with 
Buddhism and Buddhist influences. In this historically salient contrastive 
context, the moulana-Burdha Kandhoori complex was identified with 
Islam and served to mark ethnic boundaries. Today, however, the culturally 
relevant contrast is with the Tablighi Jama’at. In this context, the moulana— 
Burdha Kandhoori complex represents an impure and syncretic conceptual- 
isation of Islam. As the contextual contrast set has changed over time so 
has the meaning of the festival. As once it stood for ‘ genuine’ Islam, it now 
stands, for some, for a ‘spurious’ Islam. 

Van der Veer (1992: 553) and Durrany (1993: 21-22; 146) have remarked 
that the Tablighi Jama’at is expressly apolitical and non-confrontational. 
Despite this, van der Veer (1992: 549; 552-53) refers to the Tablighi 
Jama’at as the ‘main Muslim opponent’ to Sufism in Surat. Durrany (1993: 
147; 151) categorises the Tablighi Jama’at with Islamic ‘fundamentalism’ 
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and states that members preach that ‘worldly constitutions and the govern- 
ments are imperfect and subject to change and corruption’ and espouse the 
‘establishment of an Islamic social order’. We can best summarise the 
Tablighi Jama’at’s position as ‘non-confrontational opposition’. This posi- 
tion expresses sets of contrasts that have important socio-cultural ramific- 
ations for Kutali, Sri Lankan and South Asian Muslims. In the one contrast, 
discussed above, the Tablighi Jama’at reformers claim to represent Islam, 
and Sufism ‘that which is not Islam, and thus its followers are kafir (heretical). 
In yet another contrast set the Tablighi Jama’at contrasts with ‘nation’. 


XI 
Conclusion: Transnational, national and local confluences 
and conundrums 


Sri Lankan Muslims, whatever their religious persuasion, want to be granted 
full birthright status as citizens of the nation. But as Spencer (1990: 

240-41) and others indicate, Muslims remain excluded from the socio- 
moral compass of Sinhalese and Tamil nationalisms. Their inclusion in 
these nationalisms usually invokes cynical references to ‘realpolitiks’. For 
the Sinhalese and Tamils, the inclusion of Muslims in their respective 
nationalist schemes is interpreted, by all concerned, as a zero sum game 
manoeuvre to gain an ethnic ally at the expense of the opposition. Similarly, 
the Muslim community maintains its ‘advantage position’ within this inter- 
ethnic ‘ tertius gaudens’ (literally, ‘the one who enjoys’ as a consequence of 
one’s position between two antagonists) by resorting to a collective strategy of 
‘managed’ neutrality (De Silva 1986; Simmel 1950: 154-62). These kinds of 
_ Tealpolitik’ stratagems and counter-ploys obviate, or make problematic, 
avowals that Muslims are full citizens of the nation in the most inclusive 
sense of ‘citizenship’. 

A nation is more than an ‘imagined community’; it also includes the 
social ‘habit’ of tracing the present to a substantive past through historical 
remindings (Connerton 1989: 23). These habitual remindings of the past 
become grist for a conceptual mill that grinds out seeds with which to sow 
unity and/or enmity. Nation is legitimised, in part, through the habitual 
remindings and tracings of historical commonality, not communal rivalry. 
The remindings of Sri Lankan histories as presented by Sri Lankan politicians 
and in national ceremonies, do not include Muslims (Brow 1988; Tenekoon 
1988). Sri Lankan Sinhalese Buddhist unity is recreated, while Tamil 
Hindus are re-established as the historical foe (Kapferer 1988). For Sri 
Lankan Muslims their historical tracings are situated both in local and 
Arabic temporalities. 

Because of the acknowledgement of the pragmatic motivations for 
building alliances, Muslims recognise the importance of establishing a 
unified community. Only through the perception, if not the reality, of 
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in the freedom struggle’.' Many nationalist Tamils were especially annoyed 
that the film had grossly overlooked the role of ‘south Indian martyrs’. If 
this was not bad enough, it had also wrongly dated the commencement of 
India’s freedom struggle to 1857, and had erred in locating this commence- 
ment in the north. For, they insisted, the struggle against British imperialism 
had begun, not in 1857 in the north, but in 1799 in Tamilnadu. Indian 
nationalism’s first martyr was not the Rani of Jhansi or Nana Sahib or any 
other ‘north Indian’, but Virapantiya Kattapomman, the brave and selfless 
warrior who ruled over the small but heroic Tamil kingdom of Pancalankuricci 
(in what was the then Tirunelveli district) from 1790 to 1799. Thus: 


O Tamil people! The heroic battle that took place in Panjalamkurichi 
for independence, was the first war fought against English colonialism 
on Indian soil. The great honour of first starting the freedom movement 
of India goes to our Tamilnadu . . . (Sivagnanam 1968: 102, emphasis 
added). 


Not only this, Kattabomman blazed the trail for others who subsequently 
challenged British rule, including Gandhi: 


It was the Panjalamkurichi revolutionary war that first rehearsed and 
reinforced Gandhiji’s idea of a non-violent fight against British exploit- 
ations and imperialism. Regarding the goal, both Kattabomman and 
Gandhiji had the same ideals and purpose, and therefore Gandhiji’s 
followers could also appreciate or extol the gallant ideals and goals for 
which Kattabomman strived. The analogy is very clear and visible 
though thinly veiled, but could be discovered by every thinking person 
in India . . . (Sivagnanam 1980: 73). 


For many Tamilians, the centre’s documentary was only one among 
numerous instances in which the sacrifices Tamilnadu had made for India’s 
freedom had gone unacknowledged. In their reckoning. history textbooks 
and official accounts of Indian nationalism repeatedly overlooked such 
patriotic Tamils as Subramania Bharati, V.O. Chidambaram Pillai and 
Tiruppur Kumaran, among numerous others.? To add insult to injury, 
other than registering its disapproval with the centre, the Government of 
Madras refused to finance a new film which would set the record straight 
on the beginnings of the nationalist struggle, and the role of Tamil patriots 
like Kattabomman. Undeterred, some nationalist Tamils seized the initi- 
ative, and the result was the 1959 movie, Virapantiya Kattapomman, 
certainly one of the biggest successes of the Tamil film industry. As one 


' Madras legislative assembly debates, 1957, 5. 341-45; 7: 240-42; 314-15. See also Uma, 
June 1959, 7(2). 12-13. 
? Tamil Muracu, May 1950, 4(1): 7-8. July 1950, 4(3). 8, October 1950, 4(6)- 9-15. 
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‘Not a dime from me these foreign beggars’! This was the retort of 
Virapandiya Kattabomman, the first ever fierce opponent of the British 
colonisers of India, at a time when the East India Company was 
demanding taxes and indemnities from the kings of the south... 
(Ramakrishna et al. 1983: 218, emphasis added). 


At the rhetorical ‘level, statements such as these no longer seek to 
persuade other Indians to remember Kattabomman’s role. Instead, by 
making their claim in no uncertain terms, they demand an acknowledge- 
ment from all concerned that it was Kattabomman (and by extension, all 
Tamilians) who had fought the first war of independence against the 
British. 

And it is this sentiment that highlights the complex paradox of nationalist 
Tamils’ compensatory politics. Their desire to participate in the nation 
meant that they could not reject its framework or imperatives. So, they set 
out to ensure that Tamilian worth was appreciated in India, by demonstrat- 
ing that it was a Tamilian who raised the first cry of freedom against the 
British. Yet, in this very process of compensating for lack and neglect, they 
prioritise the Tamil contribution, even asserting its superiority vis-a-vis 
others of the nation, very much in the same manner they had accused 
nationalists of the north. So much so that in their accounts, ‘India’, in 
whose name Kattabomman ostensibly fought the British, recedes to the 
background, its place increasingly occupied by Tamilnadu. The nation is 
decentred and displaced by the region, even while the frame of the nation 
is retained. 

A number of reasons may be offered for why nationalist Tamils privilege 
Tamilnadu in this fashion. Not the least important of these, as Sivagnanam 
himself points out, was that even though they were ‘Indian’, they were 
“Tamilian’ as well (1974: 424). Negotiating between these two identities has 
been tricky for much of the century, but in the 1950s with the Dravidian 
movement's attractive message of an alternate Tamil nation, it was especially 
trying. To just keep their hand in the regional game, many a nationalist 
Tamil, including Sivagnanam himself, flirted dangerously with Tamil 
nationalism. Correspondingly, we see that their hero, Kattabomman, too, 
walked the tightrope between Indian nationalism and Tamil nationalism. I 
use that term ‘tightrope’ deliberately, because in the 1950s, nationalist 
Tamils did not just confront the problem of convincing other Indians that 
Kattabomman was an Indian patriot. Equally urgently, they had to convince 
their fellow Tamilians that Kattabomman was a Tamil patriot. 

As I discuss later, by the 1950s there was a growing number of influential 
urban Tamilians who, like colonials and like some of the rural bards of 
Tirunelveli, declared that Kattabomman was nothing more than a swindler 
and tyrant. But more damagingly, they also claimed that he was not a 
native of Tamilnadu, but a Telugu immigrant (Sanjeevi 1958). At any time 
during this century, given the cultural politics of Tamil nationalism, any 
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doubt about Kattabomman’s Tamil-ness would have had major implications 
for his ability to serve as a popular symbol. In the 1950s, in particular, the 
charge that not only was he not Tamilian, but that he was a Telugu-speaker 
to boot, was extremely explosive, for it was during this decade that Telugu- 
speakers energetically sought to incorporate Madras city and its environs 
into their new state of Andhra Pradesh that had been recently carved out 
of the erstwhile Madras Presidency. Not surprisingly, this Telugu project 
was vehemently contested by Tamilians who insisted that Madras had 
always belonged to Tamilnadu. Indeed, Sivagnanam himself built His 
reputation as a politician and Tamil nationalist on this issue. 

It is not surprising therefore, that we find him and his fellow nationalists 
investing a good amount of ingenuity in establishing the depths of Katta- 
bomman’s Tamil roots. They agree that his ancestors may have hailed from 
the Andhra country, but that was 700 years ago. Since their migration into 
the Tamil land, they had adopted Tamil customs and had become truly 
Tamil. Kattabomman himself is consistently referred to as ‘the heroic son 
of the Tamii land’ or ‘the true son of Tamilttay [Mother Tamil]’, while 
those ‘authentic’ Tamils who betrayed him to the British, such as the 
Poligar of Ettaiyapuram and the Raja of Pudukottai, are ‘traitors of Tamil’ 
and betrayers of Tamilttay (Sivagnanam 1964: 7-8; 1968: 4-5; V. Subra- 
maniam 1954: 113; Subbu Arumugham 1954: 22-32, 52). At the crucial 
encounter between Jackson and Kattabomman, one nationalist text tells 
us, Kattabomman, that ‘true Tamil warrior’, could only ‘think about 
Tamil, and of Tamil tradition’ (Subbu Arumugham 1954: 22-23). Pro- 
nouncements about Kattabomman being /ndia’s first patriot are interspersed 
with statements declaring that ‘the battle of Panjalamkurichi was fought 
for the rights of the Tamil land...’ (Sivagnanam 1964: 12, emphasis 
added). While we are told that he died upholding the honour of his 
‘motherland’, these texts leave deliberately ambiguous whether the 
‘motherland’ is ‘India’ or ‘Tamilnadu’ (V. Subramaniam 1954: 118; Subbu 
Arumugham 1954: 86). Indeed, so anxious are nationalists to establish 
Kattabomman’s Tamil-ness—and their own—that they repeatedly suspend 
his (and their own) adherence to ‘India’. Instead, the Indian war of 
independence from the British is transvalued as the Tamil war fought for 
the preservation of Tamil rights. Allegiance to the nation is repeatedly 
overwritten by allegiance to the region, even when the cause is ‘national’. 

How may we assess the nationalist record on Kattabomman? The extent 
to which nationalist Tamils were able to convince other Indians that he was 
their first patriot and martyr is questionable—as witnessed by the contro- 
versy over the 1957 documentary with which I opened this essay. Indeed, 
they had great trouble in convincing their own state government, led 
though it was by the Tamilnadu branch of the Congress party, to acknow- 
ledge this ‘fact’. It is worth noting that Kattabomman’s descendants were 
quick to seize upon the evolving nationalist interpretation for their own 
material advancement. Formerly, on the numerous occasions when they 
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had petitioned the colonial state to increase their pension, they had invoked 
poverty and: their inability to support themselves as just cause. In December 
1947, soon ‘after independence, they claimed that their ancestor, Katta- 
bomman, ‘had safeguarded the whole district of Tirunelveli from the 
ravages of thieves, etc.’, and that ‘he worked for the freedom of India’. 
Therefore, the government ought to restore to them all confiscated proper- 
ties, rebuild their demolished palace, and renovate the temple of their 
tutelary deity. The petition was summarily rejected, however, by the 
Congress government.” 

There is one area, however, in which the nationalist achievement is 
clear, and that is in transforming Kattabomman from a local Tirunelveli 
personage into a pan-Tamil notable who is almost a household name today 
everywhere in the region. Up until the 1940s, it seems reasonable to 
suggest that not many Tamilians knew about him outside Tirunelveli and 
Ramanathapuram. Nationalist Tamils, and Sivagnanam and his Tamil 
Arasu Kazhagam in particular, struggled hard to change this. Writing in 
1949, Sivagnanam laid out the steps for starting a nation-wide cult of 
Kattabomman. These included celebrating 16 October, the day of his 
hanging, as ‘Kattabomman Memorial Day’, for, ‘this day marks the begin- 
ning of our great national struggle for independence’. A memorial at 
Kayattar had to be raised, and ‘the place should be regarded with the 
sanctity of a pilgrim centre’. His life and history should be made familiar in 
every home and family, and clubs and societies honouring him had to be 
established all over India. It was even demanded that the state government 
complex at Fort St. George in Madras be renamed in his memory (Sivag- 
nanam 1968: 107; see also V. Subramaniam 1954: 135). 

Consequently, through the 1950s, the reading public in Tamilnadu was 
inundated with essays and popular books, as well as scholarly epics on 
Kattabomman, the first patriot (Jegaveera Pandian 1954; 1967). Particularly 
noteworthy in this regard are the large numbers of school textbooks on 
him, many of them profusely illustrated (Leela 1951; Pandara Nambiar 
1956; Subramania Aiyar 1954; V. Subramanian 1954; 1964). For those who 
could not read, the Tamil Arasu Kazhagam celebrated Kattabomman Day 
on 16 October for a few years starting in 1949, when poems on him were 
read and his sacrifice was recalled through the performance of plays. 
Processions! were taken out in Madras celebrating his life. Plays-on him 
were also performed at political meetings and rallies of the Kazhagam. His 
story was broadcast on radio, and performed on street corners (Shanmugham 
1950). And there were repeated attempts made to get the government to 
set up a museum in Panjalamkurichi, and even to open up a regional surport 
in his name! (Sivagnanam 1974: 553; 725-26; 926-27)." 

But perhaps the single cultural event that took Kattabomman into almost 

'° Government of Madras, Order No. 699 (Public), 14 March 1949. 


'' On the issue of the airport, see Government of Madras, Order No. 569 (Public) of 19 
February 1957; Madras legislative assembly debates, 1956, 35: 284-85. 
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every household in Tamilnadu was the motion picture on him that was 
released in 1959, and it is to a brief analysis of its representation of our 
hero that I now turn. 


V 
Kattabomman at the movies 


Numerous studies have documented the importance of commercial films 
for the dissemination of the ideologies of both Indian and Tamil nationalism 
in Tamilnadu. Historical films in particular have been useful, both for 
selectively eulogising the distant past, and for criticising the current state of 
affairs—especially what is perceived as 4n absence of honour (mdanam) and 
heroism (viram) among modern Tamilians. Virapdntiya Katfapomman 
(1959) was no exception to this agenda. While the story is ostensibly about 
the life and times of a heroic Tamil king, the sub-text is clear: today’s Tamil 
men had to retrain themselves to be as heroic and honourable as he was, 
and good Tamil women ought to model themselves on the brave wives, 
mothers and daughters of Kattabomman and his cohort.” 

The movie opens with a dedication to Kattabomman and others like him 
who gave up their lives in the struggle for independence from British rule. 
It closes with the audience being treated to Kattabomman’s soul ascending 
to a warrior’s heaven. The narrator’s voice declares, ‘The seeds of revolu- 
tion that Virapandiya Kattabomman sowed on that day by giving up his life 
in the battle for sovereignty, have today bloomed into the flowers of 
freedom. The English who came that day, turned back [to their country]... . 
Long Live Freedom!’ (Ramanath 1987: 430). Hence, the frame for the 
movie is provided by the nationalist interpretation, as is its fundamental 
message; namely, that the Panjalamkurichi war was the first uprising 
against the British, and that it was a very Tamil affair indeed. The movie’s 
nationalist agenda is also apparent in the energy it invests in countering 
Kattabomman’s received image as a freebooter and oppressor of peasants. 
Scene after scene portrays him as a just, compassionate and devout ruler, 
concerned only with the well-being of his subjects. Several episodes show 
the British creating panic and disturbance in Kattabomman’s peaceful and 
prosperous kingdom, and deliberately turning other poligars against him. 
Other scenes show our hero setting out in disguise to weed out pillagers 
who had been unleashed on his ideal kingdom by his enemies. Doubts 
about his Tamil-ness are repeatedly disavowed by proclaiming his unswerving 
allegiance to the Tamil land and its language and ancient traditions (Rama- 
nath 1987). 

Above all, the movie is concerned with reversing the colonial caricaturing 
of Kattabomman as mere upstart and rebel. Instead, it is the English who 


'? Far controversies surrounding the making of the film, see Sivagnanam (1974: 921-30). 
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are portrayed as petty traders who turn greedy and try to extract tribute 
from the lawful rulers of the land. In perhaps what is the most memorable 
scene of the movie—the famous encounter between Kattabomman and 
Jackson—our hero thunders thus: 


Kisti! Tirai! Vari! Vatti! [laughs uproariously] .. . . 

The clouds give rain; the earth yields produce; 

Why should I give kisti [revenue] to you? 

Did you come to our fields? ... Did you plant the seedlings and 
remove the weeds? ... 

Did you carry pots of gruel on your head for the workers in the field, or 
did you help the farmers’ wives in any way? 

Are you my uncle or my brother-in-law? 

You are without shame! 

How dare you demand tira: [tribute]? 

Who are you asking vari [tolls} from? 

We shall heap the heads of you white men into a pile, just as we thresh 
paddy . . . (ibid.: 421). 


The influence of the movie in consolidating Kattabomman’s image as a 
concerned ruler of his people, and patriotic defender of his land’s sover- 
eignty, can be gauged by the fact that, even today, many Tamils quote 
‘dialogues’ from it verbatim, often with the passion and eloquence of 
Shivaji Ganesan, the matinee ido] who played its title role (see also David 
1983: 64-65). Indeed, the continued popularity of the movie till this day is 
apparent in the easy availability of inexpensive copies of its script in 
roadside book-stalls, as well as of audio and video tracks of the film. 


VI 
Rejecting Kattabomman 


If the 1950s were the heyday for the nationalist representation of Katta- 
bomman as patriot and martyr, it was also the decade that witnessed some 
of the most vicious attacks on him. Not all these attacks were motivated by 
anti-nationalism; on the contrary, many of his detractors were hyper- 
nationalist in their attempt to protect the Indian nation from being sullied 
by so lowly a kind of patriotism, as they saw it, as Kattabomman’s. As can 
be imagined, it was not difficult to build a case against him—all one had to 
do was to turn to either the colonial record or to some of the rural 
Tirunelveli stories about him. One could also draw upon official histories 
of the rival zamindar of Ettatyapuram which, understandably, reproduced 
the colonial line (Ganapathi Pillai 1890; Guruguhadasa Pillai 1931). The 
political motivations of some of his detractors are fairly transparent. The 
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current zamindars to the colonial state by drawing attention to the assistance 
rendered by their ancestor to the British during the Poligar Wars. These 
histories no doubt also sought to counter some local oral stories which 
represented the poligar of Ettaiyapuram as cowardly and unmanly, and 
certainly no match for their own hero, Virapandiya Kattabomman." 

In the 1950s, one of Kattabomman’s more pungent critics was the poet 
Kannadasan (1927-1981), who was, at that time, a key figure in the 
Dravidian movement and a political rival of Sivagnanam. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that.in his weekly newspaper, Tenral, Kannadasan ran a series 
of anti-Kattabomman articles which demanded why Tamilians should 
accept him as a hero when he was clearly a coward who did not even stand 
by and protect his own fort and men, and instead took to his heels when he 
saw the British.“ Indeed, to counter the nationalists, on the very day that 
Virapantiya Kattpomman was released in 1959, Kannadasan released his 
own film, Civakankaic Cīmai, which lionised the neighbouring poligars of 
Sivagangai as the paradigmatic Tamil patriots of India (Sivagnanam 1947: 
929). Other detractors appear to have been caste-motivated. For instance, 
tracts authored by men of the Maravar caste argue that rather than Katta- 
bomman (who they suggest belonged to the lowly Telugu caste of Kamba- 
lathar), it was Puli Thevan, the glorious Marava warrior, who fought the 
first war of independence against the British in the 1760s (Andiyappathevar 
1985). In a similar vein, an essay that appeared as recently as 1993 asks why 
the memory of Kattabomman, who was after all Telugu, should be per- 
petuated by naming Tamilnadu districts or public transportation companies 
after him, when there were so many worthier (Tamil) warriors like Puli 
Thevan, left uncelebrated.“ Indeed, there are many rival candidates for 
Kattabomman’s status as the paradigmatic patriotic Tamil—Puli Thevan, 
the Maruthu brothers of Sivagangai, Theeran Chinnamalai, and even 
Oomathurai (Kattabomman’s mute brother) being among the more popular 
ones who have been repeatedly invoked. 

Critical comments about Kattabomman also surfaced in the scholarly 
community. K. Rajayyan (1971) admitted that Kattabomman did not 
blatantly defy British authority or refuse to remit tribute, as the nationalists 
claimed. But nevertheless, by procrastinating in paying his taxes. he did 
clear the ground for the ‘first war of independence’ and was hence a ‘great 
patriot’. N. Subramanian, another historian of south India, is less charitable 
in his assessment of our hero, and chastises all those ‘journalists, film- 
makers and quacks’ who have inflated an ‘otherwise flat tale’ (1982: 170). 


n For allegations against Kattabomman made by the supporters of the Raya of Pudukotta1, 
that other much-maligned figure of nationalist historiography, see Madras legislative assembly 
debates, 1956, 35: 566-67, Government of Madras, Order No. 569 (Public) of 19 February 
1957. 

“ For example, Tenral, 23 November 1957; see also Tamil Muracu (Pondicherry), 16 
January 1959 


15 Tirdviuan Viram, 1 September 1993. 
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And M. Arunachalam, a literary scholar, characterises him as a man of 
‘Telugu extraction’ and as ‘a soldier of fortune . . . who captured the mass 
mind by his audacious acts of subversion and pillage .. . [and] total 
disregard for the law of the land . . .” (1976: 145). 

But perhaps the most memorable of attacks on Kattabomman was 
launched by a well-known writer of popular fiction, Tamilvanan (Rama- 
nathan) (1922-1977), who wrote a series of articles in his magazine, Kal- 
kantu, that were subsequently published as a book entitled Kaftapommu 
Kollaikkaran (Kattabommu, the plunderer) in 1965. The author tells us 
that he started out as an admirer of Kattabomman in the 1940s. Considerable 
research into his activities, however, convinced him that he was truly a 
‘plunderer’ who had been turned into a ‘patriot’ by men like Sivagnanam. 
The book itself dramatically begins by foregrounding our hero’s Telugu 
persona by referring to him as ‘Kattabommu’, and by having him speak in 
Telugu. Thus, an imaginary dialogue between our author and ‘Kattabommu’ 
goes as follows: 


Your name? 

My name is Kattabommu [the reply is given in Telugu]; 
The name of your father? 

My father’s name [is] Ma. Po. Si [M. P. Sivagnanam]; 


Your place? 

Panjalamkurichi is my place! 

Tell the truth! Is Panjalamkurichi really your native place? 

No! My native place is the Andhra country. 

Your ancestors were Andhras. They came here from Andhra. Is that 
not so? 

Yes! . . . (Tamilvanan 1965: 17-18). 


Tamilvanan then goes on to illustrate at great length how, in addition to 
being a Telugu immigrant, Kattabomman was also a plunderer and tyran- 
niser, and that Tamilians had been duped into accepting him—rather than 
a genuine Tamil warrior like Puli Thevan—as a patriot. Not content with 
having portrayed him in such terms, Tamilvanan also wrote a comedic play 
called Kiftapomman which was published in 1959, the same year that saw 
the release of the movie. Scene after scene of the play parodies the movie, 
so that Kattabomman re-emerges as a cowardly buffoon, the very antithesis 
of the heroic patriot of the nationalist project (Tamilvanan 1959)."° 


t 


6 For a spirited attack on Tamilvanan (which features him as an incammation of Major 
Bannerman, the Company officer who hanged Kattabomman) and other detractors of our 
hero, see Kalpana (n.d.). I thank Steve Hughes for his reference. 
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Vil 
(Re)Tamilising Kattabomman 


By the late 1960s, Kattabomman recedes as a figure of contention in 
political and cultural discourse in Tamilnadu. Our hero had certainly taken 
a beating at the hands of detractors like Kannadasan and Tamilvanan, and 
the fragility of his status as paradigmatic patriot is apparent by the periodic 
appearance through the 1960s of publications which offered alternate 
heroes who did not appear to be as tainted. On the other hand, the 
nationalist attempt had not been in vain either, if only because patrons like 
Sivagnanam had managed to transform a local figure into a pan-Tamil 
notable whom every Tamilian (who had at least seen the movie) could 
recognise as having fought a major battle, if not the first war, against the 
British. All the same, the nationalist success was less assured because of 
the ambiguous stance taken by the state government on the Kattabomman 
question. 

Throughout the 1950s and 1960s, the Congress-led government was 
willing to concede that Kattabomman was a great patriot who had fought 
valiantly against the British. But it refused to declare unequivocally that he 
was the first patriot and that the war for Indian independence had first 
begun in 1799 in Tamilnadu. It also steadfastly declined all petitions from 
either the nationalists or from Kattabomman’s descendants to immortalise 
him by raising memorials for him, rebuilding his fort, and so on. Finally, it 
resisted joining the ongoing debate on whether he was native to Tamilnadu 
or a Telugu speaker, declaring that there were various versions of this truth 
and that government ought to stay above controversies.” 

It was not till the 1970s that the state changed its position on Kattabom- 
man, and the change was as dramatic as it was telling. Not only did the 
state lend political legitimacy to the nationalist position that Kattabomman 
was Tamilnadu’s—and India’s—paradigmatic and first patriot; additionally, it 
sanctioned the rebuilding of Kattabomman’s fort—which the British had 
razed to the ground in 1801—at a cost of Rs. 7 lakh. Plans were made for 
the founding of a museum, and statues of Kattabomman and his followers 
were installed in Panjalamkurichi. Pensions were granted to surviving 
descendants, and they were given back titles to lands that had been 
confiscated by the colonials. Finally, at the grand reopening ot the fort in 
August 1974 which was marked by a big public procession in Panjalam- 
kurichi in which Kattabomman’s life-story was re-enacted to the accom- 
paniment of displays of ‘martial’ as well as ‘folk’ arts, minister after 
minister declared that Kattabomman was indeed a true Tamil king. The 
audience was told that his life was an illustration of the best ideals of Tamil 


'? Madras legislative assembly debates, 1949, 22 401; 1957, 2. 466-67, 5. 341-45; 15: 11-12, 
1959, 20 539-40; 24: 204-205, 1961, 37 495-96; 1963, 9: 123-27. 
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honour and heroism. More importantly, he was declared to be a worthy 
descendant of great Tamil braves of the ancient Cankam period, such as 
Imayavaramban and others. These heroes, it was proclaimed, had spread 
the glory and fame of Tamil culture to the world at large, but more cru- 
cially, they had managed to display their military might in and against the 
north as well (Karunanidhi 1987: 421-28).8 In this manner, not only was 
Kattabommian’s Tamilness placed beyond doubt; his inherent autonomy 
vis-a-vis the north, too, was asserted. 

By themselves, none of these acts is particularly striking, illustrating at 
best the persistence of patrons like Sivagnanam in ensuring that their vision 
of Kattabomman’s life and history prevailed. What is remarkable, however, is 
that the nationalist vision came to reign, not through the agency of the 
‘nationalist’ Congress party, but through the auspices of the Dravidian 
movements DMK which was then in power in the state. Indeed, here I 
would suggest that if nationalist Tamils’ involvement with Kattabomman 
highlights the extent to which the practice of Indian nationalism in Tamilnadu 
is marked by compensatory politics, the DMK’s patronage of Kattabomman 
illustrates just as clearly the politics of compromise and reconciliation that 
has dogged the Dravidian movement in the pursuit of its own agenda of 
Tamil/Dravidian nationalism. 

It may appear strange that for much of the 1950s and 1960s, apart from 
an odd notice here and there, Kattabomman was basically tgnored by the 
poets and writers of the movement who have routinely deployed key 
figures from the Tamil literary and historical past to draw attention to the 
wonders and glories of ancient Tamil culture.” One would have thought 
that Kattabomman’s Tamil-cum-Telugu persona would have made him an 
ideal composite ‘Dravidian’ symbol for the movement. Instead, not only 
was he not picked up for such a task; some newspapers of the movement, 
such as Tenral, even openly attacked him, as I have already mentioned. 
Yet, given the Dravidian movement’s own ambivalent position on the 
colonial question, its lack of interest ın Kattabomman is perhaps not that 
surprising. For many of its theoreticians and publicists, at least until the 
late 1940s, British colonialism, rather than Indian nationalism, was the 
lesser of the two evils. In the decade following independence, contending 
as they felt they had to with ‘north Indian hegemony’ and ‘Hindi imperialism’, 
the Dravidianists were less concerned than were nationalist Tamils with 
inserting Tamilian participation into the Indian nation’s grand struggle 
against colonialism, for which project Kattabomman’s story was useful. 


™ See also Muracol: 1974, 17-23 August, for photographs and speeches 

H One of the few instances of interest in Kattabomman tn the Dravidian movement that I 
have come across ts the serialisation of his story in the political-literary magazine, Ticutar 
(October-November 1956). After discussing the various allegations made against him, the 
editor concludes that Kattabomman’'s life was a fine illustration of the inherent heroism of 
Tamiulians. 
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Yet, it would not have been too difficult for them to realise, as the 
nationalists had, that the Kattabomman story also provided opportunities 
to prove Tamil heroics and honour, both of which were key symbolic 
concerns with them. Increasingly after the early 1960s when the DMK 
officially abandoned its separatist agenda, and settled for assertion of 
Tamil rights within the framework of the nation, a nationalised Katta- 
bomman became a useful counter with which the party could conduct its 
own symbolic politics. Symbolically he was useful, for was he not a Tamil 
king who had honourably defended his right to maintain his autonomy in 
colonial India? His story served as an allegory for modern Tamilians who, 
under the leadership of the DMK, ought to continue to honourably assert 
their right to live autonomously in independent India (Karunanidhi 19 
1975). Politically, by appropriating a nationalised Kattabomman, and casting 
itself in the role of his supporter and patron, the DMK could also demon- 
strate its own newly-formed allegiance to the nation. In the nationalised 
version of Dravidianism that the DMK increasingly began to practise in the 
1970s, Kattabomman was a means through which the Dravidian movement 
could overwrite its old history of sponsorship of anti-Indian nationalism, 
with a new history of its participation in anti-colonialism and Indian emanct- 
pation that was more appropriate to its current efforts to seek reconciliation 
with the nation. 

But if Kattabomman was useful to the DMK in its new politics of 
compromise with Indian nationalism, it is also necessary to remember that 
he, too, benefited from receiving the party’s patronage. Since the DMK 
had constituted itself as the watchdog of Tamil interests, the extension 
of its approval to Kattabomman meant that our hero’s Tamil credentials 
had been rendered impeccable. DMK poets now referred to him as ‘the 
southerner borne by the golden womb of Tamilttay [Mother Tamil], thus 
invoking an important genealogical connection with the Tamil language 
and its land, rather than with Telugu (Karunanidhi 1968: 6, 61-62). Through 
the reconstruction of his fort, the installation of his statue, the opening of a 
historical museum at Panjalamkurichi, and finally, the renaming of the 
district of Tirunelveli in 1986 as the Nellai Kattabomman district, the state 
officially (re)integrated him into the Tamil community, liberating him from 
centuries of slander and vilification. 


IX 
Bringing the region back in 


In September 1949, around the same time that M.P. Sivagnanam and his 
fellow nationalists in Madras were beginning to lament that they felt left 
out of the nation, we hear the following familiar complaint voiced in Delhi 
during the proceedings of the Constituent Assembly that had been convened 
to frame independent India’s new constitution: 
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I must say that the South is feeling frustrated. If there is the feeling of 
having obtained liberty, freedom and all that, there is very little of it felt 
in the South. Sir, coming here to the capital in the northern-most part of 
the country, and feeling ourselves as strangers in the land, we do not feel 
that we are a nation to whom the whole thing belongs, and that the whole 
country is ours...” 


In this essay, I have focused on Kattabomman as a figure through whom 
locality, region and nation articulate with each other so that the sentiment 
of belonging that is so indispensable to the success of nationalism, is 
fostered. Through Kattabomman’s (recast) story, nationalist Tamils sought 
to convince their fellow Tamilians that the nation belonged to them, just as 
they, too, belonged to the nation. That the nurturing of these fragile 
sentiments of belonging—so as to not feel like ‘strangers in [our] land’—was 
not without its share of struggles and contradictions is not surprising for 
what passes off as a putatively unified national culture in India is itself, in 
turn, constituted by layers of discontinuous meanings and heterogeneous 
practices. 

One of the imperatives for this essay comes from my concern for locating 
such heterogeneous practices and discontinuous meanings in regional arenas, 
and for identifying specific ways in which the nation may be decentred by 
the undertow of regionalist ideologies. If there is a larger lesson to be 
learned from the adventures of Kattabomman at the hands of nationalist 
Tamils, it is that the decentring of the nation does not have to be inevitably 
associated with separatist or ‘communal’ movements. More crucially, neither 
may such a decentring be perceived as anti-nationalist, for it is done in the 
very name of the nation. Nationalist Tamils sought to rescue Kattabomman 
from the ignominy of the colonial archive, and dislodge him from the 
relative anonymity of his Tirunelveli locality, all in the name of nationalism. 
They did so, I have suggested, in order to make the nation relevant to their 
region, and to ensure that their region was relevant to the nation. They 
may have nationalised local as well as regional Tamil history in this process, 
but not without transforming the history of the nation as well. 

The frame for this paper has also been inspired by my reading of Pandey 
and Chatterjee’s thought-provoking ‘defense of the fragment’, and call for 
decentring the writing of Indian history. The narratives that I have con- 
sidered here appear to do just that. Produced in a region of India that is 
quite far, linguistically as well as geopolitically, from a self-constructed 
national mainstream, they relocate the centre of action from the northern 
plains to the south, specifically to Tamilnadu. Additionally, they insert one 
of their own—a Tamil hero hitherto ignored by the nation—into national- 
ism’s pantheon of heroic patriots, doggedly insisting that he was the first of 


D Constitutent assembly debates, 1949, 9: 1371 (emphasis added). 
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Brahmin priest, considered to be a visible god on earth; (iii) the vegetable 
offering or the animal victim to be sacrificed; and finally (iv) the gods 
addressed through the intermediary of this victim who grant the beneficial 
effects to the sacrifier. This role differentiation can be understood in the 
unfolding of the ritual sequences: the consecration (diksd) of the sacrifier 
(a ceremony which is both death and rebirth as the profane body is 
abandoned for the divine one); the preparation of the victim, its sacrifice 
and division between what will be offered to the gods and what will be 
consumed by men; and finally the exit rite which calls for payment to the 
officiant(s).’ Two points deserve to be mentioned here before we come 
back to them later: (i) the sacrificial space on which the altar is raised is 
delimited and ‘sacralised’ for the occasion; and (ii) the contact between 
men and gods does not take place outside the sacrifice and rites. 


Il 
Process of identification and differentiation in 
vedic sacrifice 


As the starting point of our analysis, we shall note with Malamoud the dual 
aspect of sacrifice: 


The raison d’étre that theology assigns to it (sacrifice) is to found, 
commemorate and consolidate the durable distinctions, the hierarchies 
that allow the regular return of seasons and the harmonious functioning 
of the world order; sacrifice is, par excellence, the act productive of 
merit for the sacrifier; it is in sacrifice that the work and labour of this 
world and the reward for the other world are adjusted most directly. 
But, on the other hand, when a sacrifice is performed, particularly at the 
moment of diksd, the flow of the sacred thus liberated abolishes these 
differences by triggering a breathtaking process of identification: the 
identification of the sacrifier with the victim, with the god, with the 
sacrifice itself; and that of life with death (Malamoud 1976: 196). 


How should one view the paradox of these two processes of differentiation 
and identification? Is it a contradiction, or should we rather see in it the 
very basis of the Indian sacrificial mechanism, as Malamoud suggests? 


‘ The term for sacrifice, yayria, denotes the central part, that of the 1mmolation of the 
victim or of the vegetable offering, a dangerous moment which establishes the relation with 
the world of the gods, while at the same time designating the ensemble of rites, those which 
precede this moment, and those which conclude the ceremony. [Following the usage of the 
English translation of Hubert and Mauss, we use the coined term, ‘sacrifier’, for the French 
‘sacrifiant’, ‘the subject to whom the benefits of the sacrifice accrue . . . or who undergoes its 
effect’, and ‘sacrificer’ for the French sacrificateur. This usage 1s not entirely satisfactory but is 
retained here for the sake of continuity (Ed.).] 
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Whereas there is always only one sacrifier, the officiants, in principle 
Brahmins, can be numerous.® The work of these high-ranking officiants, 
considered to be visible gods, is to perform the ritual acts and utter the 
words which allow the consecration of the sacrifier and immolate the victim 
and cook the sacrificial food, one half of which is given as oblation to the 
gods and the other half—considered as pure leavings—consumed by men. 
For all these ritual services, the sacrificer(s) receive a daksind or ritual fee. 
Malamoud emphasises here that the daksind must be viewed in close 
relationship with the consecration of the sacrifier and the end of the rite. 
Indeed, the sacrifier who has abandoned his profane body to take on a 
divine body, makes, through the intermediary of the sacrificer, a journey 
in the celestial world of the gods whom he will join after death. In fact, this 
journey suggests a return, just as the identification implies a differentiation. 
The sacrifier is transformed during the journey, but at the end of it he has to 
regain his profane body.’ In this context, ‘the daksind is that by which the 
sacrifier buys the services of the priest and that by which he buys himself 
back from him. It is the remuneration which establishes both the contact 
and the distance’ (Malamoud 1976: 196~-97).* 


I 
The status of the gods 


In these operations of identification and differentiation, the oriented pro- 
cess refers to an asymmetrical relationship between the gods and man. At 
this stage, the place of gods in the sacrifice needs to be specified. One only 
enters into communication with them in this sacrificial space. After all, to 
talk about the gods is to talk about the manner in which they are constructed 
and placed in close relationships of interdependence with each other during 
the rites. The solemn rite called the piling up of fire is the reconstitution of 
the body of Prajapati. According to the myth, this divine figure of the 
Absolute emitted all creatures, and first of all the gods, by his toil, his 


6 In the major rituals, the officiants gather together to enable a specialisation of tasks: 
‘Some (hotr) recite stanzas of the Rk-Samhita, others (adhvaryu) busy themselves in the 
sacrificial place and recite formulae of the Yajuh-Samhita, while still others act as cantors 
(udgair); finally it is the task of the Brahman to keep a watchful eye on the entire proceedings, 
and his mode of expression 1s silence’ (Malamoud 1276: 159). 

? “Without the exit rites, the sacrifice would be incomplete and indefinite. To be complete, 
it must be finished and it must restore the sacnfier in his finitude. As long as the sacrifice was 
being performed, the sacrifier was a god or a victim. But the function of sacrifice is not to 
make a god out of a mortal, it 1s to ensure for him in the hereafter that very human 
!mmortality which 1s a place ın the kingdom of Yama’ (Malamoud 1976: 195). 

® Malamoud suggests here an analogy between the Brahmanic sacrifice and the process of 
analysis; he points out that to pay the priest or the analyst is to keep him at a distance after 
having travelled with him through sidereal spaces (for the sacrifier) and after having invested 
his amorous energy through transference (for the analyst) (1976: 197-98). 
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IV 
The notion of remains 


At the end of this sacrificial process, the gods eat a part of the consecrated 
offerings, and the men eat the ‘remains’ or leavings (ucchisfa). The notion 
of remains is applied on the one hand to the remains of a human meal, 
food unfit for consumption except by people of low status, having been 
defiled and made impure, and on the other hand to the only pure food 
which can be consumed: the remains of the gods’ meal, the sacrificial 
offerings. The texts insist on the fact that to make food purely for oneself is 
to sin, whereas it is a meritorious act to offer it to the gods, as well as to their 
ritual equivalents, the guests received ceremoniously and the Brahmin 
officiants, before consuming the pure remains of this meal oneself. Once 
eaten by the sacrifier, the head of the family, the remains become impure, 
fit to be consumed only by people of a very low status. Therefore, we need 
to make a distinction between two types of asymmetrical relation. The first 
is found in the texts in varying forms: gods/sacrificers, guests/host and 
Brahmin sacrificer/sacrifier, and also master/pupil during initiation; the 
second type that between the sacrifier and people of low status acquires 
meaning in reference and in distinction to the first type. It is in the rite 
itself, at the end of the process of identification and differentiation, that 
the dual aspect of the remains or the hierarchical pure/impure opposition is 
defined. 

Moreover, the remains are also what is left over of the ritual actions, the 
overflow of the rite that spills onto the future rites and more generally 
structures the flow of social and ritual life: ‘Far from being an inert waste, 
the remains are the seed, the bija of actions whose intertwining and linking 
constitute dharma’ (Malamoud 1989a: 25). From this point of view, it 
appears to be the sole element created by the sacrifice which constitutes its 
effectiveness, or to use Indian terminology, this ‘effect without precedent’ 
(apiirva) (ibid.: 3n.1) which we shall discuss later. 


yV 
A comparative perspective: Ancient Greece and vedic Inilia 


Before considering further with Malamoud other properties of Indian 
sacrifice, we shall pause to consider the comparative implications of this 
type of analysis. 

In their attempt to provide a general theory of sacrifice, Hubert and 
Mauss drew heavily from the Indian case in which they believed they had 
discovered the principles and properties of this type of rite. The methodo- 
logical interest of this pioneering work is that they had studied a social 
phenomenon not by giving a large number of examples (which would have 
forced them to retain only the superficial] common traits) but by carefully 
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analysing one or two well-chosen cases in order to determine the mechanisms 
regulating ritual roles and sequences. The concept that the universal pro- 
perties of a phenomenon are manifested in the particular is a rich idea that 
has gained ground since then (see Dumont, Durkheim, Lévi-Strauss, etc.). 
However, it is also in the very originality of the analysis (especially when 
compared to the evolutionist or functionalist theses on sacrifice) that its 
weakness lies. By emphasising similarities (even though these have to do 
with the order of the structure not its elements), they diluted the analysis of 
sacrifices in different societies so as to accommodate them all in an inade- 
quate general model; in doing so, they at the same time simplified the 
Indian ‘mould’ to enable its generalisation. In pointing out these difficulties 
we are not in any way suggesting a return to the kind of relativism where 
the analysis of sacrifices would need to be interpreted in a different way in 
each society. The purpose of comparison is to relate the similarities and 
differences that analysis brings to light. 


The Greek sacrifice 


A discussion of the Greek sacrifice will enable us to clarify what we mean. 
We shall follow here the analysis of Vernant. The first thing to note is the 
striking similarity with India. In both cases, a distinction is made between 
animals (or vegetables), humans and the gods. Men, an intermediate class, 
are the givers of sacrifice; domesticated animals—not wild ones—are the 
beasts to be sacrificed; and the gods are the recipients of the sacrificial 
Offerings. The same kind of precautions are taken to ensure that the 
sacrifice of the animal does not degenerate into a simple act of violence, 
that the victim consents to it, and that there be a difference between 
sacrificing and killing. Finally, in the sharing of the victim, a distinction is 
made between the portion offered to the gods and the portion kept for 
men; to do so is to ensure that when men eat, they eat a part of the 
sacrificial offerings, a food that has necessarily to be cooked. The ceremonial 
meal establishes and reinforces ties within a community even though 
communities in ancient Greece and vedic India assume different forms. 

However, unlike vedic sacrifice, Greek sacrifice makes no distinction 
between the sacrifier [sacrifiant] and the officiant at the sacrifice [sacrificateur] 
(any citizen is qualified to carry out a sacrifice); nor is there any ceremony 
to consecrate the sacrifier. These differences bring us to other, more 
fundamental, dissimilarities. The Greeks have a myth about the creation of 
sacrifice, a moment which the rite commemorates, reproduces and recalls. 
The Promethean myth tells us how men used to eat at the table of the gods. 
The Titan Prometheus was entrusted with the first sacrifice of a big bull 
and its subsequent sharing. By hiding the bare bones with a little bit of 
appetizing fat, the meat under the skin and the hideous looking stomach, 
he thought he could fool the gods: 
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By eating the meat, humans are signing their death warrant. Governed 
by the law of the belly, they will henceforth behave like all the other 
animals that inhabit the earth, the waves and the air. Should they take 
pleasure in devouring the flesh of a beast devoid of life, should they 
have an imperious need for food, it is because their constantly renewed 
insatiable hunger is the mark of a creature whose strength is gradually 
sapped and drained, who is destined to be tired in old age and.in death. 
By contenting themselves with the smoke of bones, by living off odours 
and perfumes, the gods show that they belong to a race whose nature is 
different from that of men. They are the Immortals, ever living, eternally 
young, whose being carries nothing which is perishable and who have no 
contact with the domain of the corruptible (Vernant 1990: 81). 


By believing that he was deceiving the gods, Prometheus created man’s 
misfortune and established the definitive break between humans, who are 
mortal and gods who are immortal. The sacrificial rite only serves as a 
reminder of this moment: 


In sacrifice, one is submitting oneself to the will of Zeus who has made 
of mortals and Immortals two distinct races. Communication with the 
divine is instituted during a ceremonial feast which recalls that the 
ancient commensality is over: gods and men no longer live together, nor 
do they continue to eat at the same table. One cannot both sacrifice in 
the manner established by Prometheus and pretend in any way at all to 
be equal to the gods. In the very rite aiming to join gods and men, the 
sacrifice consecrates the insuperable distance which henceforth separates 
them (Vernant 1990: 85). 


After this brief summary of J.P. Vernant’s analysis, we can now compare 
Indian sacrifice to Greek sacrifice along certain points. 


Two forms of asymmetrical relation 


Greek sacrifice does not allow any identification between gods and men; 
on the contrary, it confirms the distance and differentiation between mortals 
and immortals. The identification or at least the contiguity existed when 
men shared the table of the gods, but the institution of sacrifice has 
definitively prevented this. In other words, the moments of identification 
and differentiation are not simultaneous, nor are they combined in the 
ritual process: one exists in a sort of lost golden age and the other appears 
at a repetitive ritual time. The absence of the consecration of the sacrifier 
clearly indicates that the sacrifice does not lead to a process of identification. 
While in both forms of sacrifice we can speak of an asymmetrical relation 
between men and gods, an important difference needs to be underlined: 
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the relationship is based solely on the separation and superiority of the 
immortals over the mortals among the Greeks, whereas in vedic India the 
relationship ts one both of separation and of reciprocal interdependence 
between those two poles. 

According to Vernant, the gods incarnate ‘neither the absolute nor the 
infinite, but the wholeness of values which constitutes the price of existence 
on this earth: beauty, strength, eternal youth, permanent bloom of life’ 
(Vernant 1990: 17). 

In vedic India, the position of hierarchical superiority of the gods is 
defined neither in terms of their power nor their strength, but their status: 
‘it is their correct knowledge of sacrifice which redeems them in the myth, 
it is the effectiveness of the sacrifice that ensures their primacy in reality’ 
(Biardeau and Malamoud 1976: 21). Above all, the values are located 
neither in the gods nor in men but in the sacrificial process itself which 
establishes their relationship within a structured whole, the socio-cosmic 
order, that of rta and dharma.’ 

There exists a more global opposition between Indian and Greek sacrifice. 
One accentuates the close association between men and the gods, their 
reciprocal interdependence; it is not possible to conceive of the social 
world without relating it to the cosmic world. The other emphasises the 
insuperable distance separating the world of the gods from the world of 
men and paves the way for a definition of humanity endowed with its own 
characteristics, rationality and philosophy. It is within this framework that 
we have to understand the way Malamoud relates and contrasts Aristotle’s 
definition of man as a political animal with the Indian definition which 
stipulates that: ‘Of all animals fit to be sacrificial victims, man is the only 
one who is at the same time fit to make sacrifices’ (Malamoud 1989a: 8). 

However, the distinction we have made between the two types of sacri- 
fices requires at first glance one correction. Whereas the Greek sacrifice 
emphasises the separation between men and gods, in the Dionysian rites 
on the contrary, this frontier is crossed and the distance separating men 


* Malamoud himself brings out the contrast between Greece and vedic India: ‘The explicit 
Brahmanic discourse on the gods tends, above all, to show how all of them are equal, how they 
all replace, encompass or signify one another according to the circumstances, that is to say 
according to the dictates of the ritual situations’ (Malamoud 1989a: 6). These gods, who have 
attnbutes rather than a biography, do indeed form a pantheon, but it does not, as we are told, 
‘have the familar, reassuring coherence of the Greek pantheon conferred on it by the anthropo- 
morphism of its gods. United among themselves by kinship and marriage ties, the Greek gods are 
sufficiently individualised to be able to form a society; their histories fit with each other and 
there is in sum a history of gods, even though the time of the gods does not have the same 
structure as that of men. The gods of Brahmanism are indeterminate in number, varying 
according to the point of view taken. They have no real genealogy and their identity 1s too 
labile for it to be contained in any system of kinship. The myths about the individual pods are 
invaded by the vegetation of quasi-myths, accounts whose function 1s to justify the name of 
these gods or then to show how such and such group of gods, or the pods en masse acceded to 
the status whereby they become the addressees of such and such offerings’ (ibid : 7). 
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from gods or men from beasts is abolished. When the college of Menades 
goes into a trance, ‘the god takes possession of them, stays in them to 
subjugate them and to lead them as he wills. In the frenzy and enthusiasm, 
the creature plays god and the god, within the faithful, plays man’ (Vernant 
1990: 100). However, while there is a process of identification in this cult of 
possession, one-must emphasise an important contrast with vedic India: in 
India, the coming together of men and gods takes place in the centre of the 
culture, or to be more precise, constitutes the centre; in Greece, this 
contiguity cannot occur in the city, but outside, in a non-cultivated, non- 
domesticated margin where a certain familiarity between the human world 
and that of animal savagery is expressed at the same time. And even if the 
civic religion recognises a place for Dionysus and his worship, it cannot 
include it in its entirety and has to emphasise its exteriority. In fact, if we 
must make a comparison, the comparison has to be of the manner in which 
both cultures manage the relationship between centre and periphery. In 
India, the essence of sacrifice is not the desire to identify oneself with 
the gods, but to renounce ritual acts and seek liberation by seeking to 
make the Self, the atman, a part of brahman, the Absolute, corresponding 
with the origin of the socio-cosmic order. One has to move towards an 
identity between the part and the whole, not allowing for any return to the 
world. On the other hand in Greece, to opt out of society is in some ways 
to want to abolish the distance between men and gods, but such identific- 
ation can only'be provisional. This point of comparison, which we have just 
touched upon here, merits a fwiler discussion. 


The status of the sacrificial officiants and the status of the gods 


In Greek rites, no distinction is made between sacrifier [sacrifiant] and 
sacrificer [sacrificateur]. Nonetheless, myths emphasise that the first sacrifice 
has a particular sacrificer, the Titan, who is half way between men and 
gods, or to be more precise, who uses the same divine ploy, the same metis, 
which makes certain the supremacy of the king of gods (Vernant 1981, in 
1990: 140), but only by putting it at the service of men. This cunning of 
Prometheus is expressed in the sacrifice, in his desire to fool, to catch Zeus 
- at his own game. However, it was Prometheus who got trapped and the 
Promethean action is the cause of man’s misfortune. 

In India, the distinction between sacrifier and sacrificer is an important 
one. The Brahmin is the prototypical sacrificer, a human priest and visible 
god, who through his action establishes the relationship of identification 
and separation between the sacrifier and the gods. Thus in one case the 
original sacrificer is the cause of the separation between men and gods, in 
the other the ritual sacrificer delimits their interdependence. 

Indian myths do talk about a rivalry between men and gods, but with 
different consequences. The gods discovered the science of the sacrificial 
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that men ought to execute. Sacrifice is presented as a task. The main concer, 
the raison d’étre of such texts, is to say how and in which order ritual acts 
ought to be performed. This is the essential basis for the Indian doctrinaires. 

Other forms of discourse called arthavada, considered by the same 
doctrinaires as ‘concessions to the imaginary and the affective, rhetorical 
stimulants of that alone which is serious: the precept, the order to act’ 
(ibid.: 42), deal with the whys and wherefores of rites as well as their 
various aspects: l 
The arthavada describe in grandiose terms the goods to be won, in this 
world and the other, if one performs the rites correctly; they also show in 
each case the mythical origins and the symbolic scope of the nites (ibid.).” 


Thus, besides the rite considered as a way of being by actions and in 
relationships, an explanation of the rite as a symbol ought to be made as 
well. Myths, which are part of the arthavdda, are used to urge mėn to act, 
as they shed light on some aspects of the ritual process or even on the rite 
in its entirety with the use of analogies and contrasts, connections between 
the past and the present ritual. 


VI 
Indian sacrifice and temporality 


These indications on the relation between the myth and the rite lead 
Malamoud to raise the issue of temporality in vedic India. His formulations 
hold not only for sacrifice but also for the sacred texts of the vedas, 
‘knowledge’, on which such rites are based. 


Very often when one is required to explain the origin of a rite or a 
prayer, as they are taught in the Vedas, the Vedic texts of the second 
period (the Brahmanas), refer to the constant battle which opposed, in 
the intemporal myth of the past, the gods to the demons: the battle was 
uncertain, the gods were even going to be defeated till they discovered a 
certain kind of sacrifice or a sequence of mantras thanks to which they 
were able to carry the day. This war has a beginning, creation itself (at 
this stage of Indian thought, the cosmos, with all the beings that inhabit 
it, is the product of a genesis, provided the Vedas are uncreated) but 


1 In this context, it needs to be stressed that ‘the rites “signify” something other than 
themselves, that they are the translation, fragmentary and heterogenous, of another discourse, or 
that they are the consequence of another history, or better stil] that they produce, not through 
a direct causality, but through a kind of mimeticism, an effect which spills over the sacrificial 
place to concern the whole world’ (ibid.: 43). ‘In any case, the sacrifice in its entirety, and the 
partial rites that constitute it are the repetition or the consequence (or the counterpart) of the 
mythical gestures or events, and to understand the sacrifice is to perceive the link between the 
sacrifice and that to which it refers, and which is its raison d'être’ (ibid.: 44). 
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creation has neither continuity nor end. The schema is repeated every 
time the need is felt for it and there are neither present circumstances 
nor chronology nor cumulative effect. The same holds true for the way 
men learnt about the Vedas. In accordance with the Brahmanical tradi- 
tion, the Vedas were revealed to the rsi, who are men: they ‘saw’ them 
and handed them down in the form of words. However, was this 
revelation an event in the fullest sense of the term? It consists of a 
juxtaposition of partial ‘visions’. They are not linked together in a 
temporal sequence and there is no initial moment as such. Men live in 
time; ysi are mortal but the revelation of the Vedas is beyond the human 
time frame. This is not a story for narration. And that mankind had to 
discover the Vedas does not imply that mankind existed before the 
Vedas whose memory must be preserved (Malamoud 1989a: 305-306). 


Thus, neither rites nor the vedas are the creation of the gods. They do not 
have an author so to speak. The gods received them in a fragmentary 
fashion at the various battles they waged against the demons. Subsequently, 
the rsi, the ‘seers’, ‘saw’ the hymns or the sacrificial procedures and handed 
them down to men in words, ‘composed’ them, using the voice and the 
faculty to hear. They are not Prophets whom one must worship, and the 
revelation, or rather the ‘hearing’ (Sruti); is manifested and assumes con- 
crete form in the sacrifice which is a composition of gestures and words. 
But memory has not preserved the event that marked this revelation. 
Furthermore: ‘It seems to be a trait of the human condition to have to take 
charge of rites of which the gods had an intuition but there is no formulated 
identifiable event which determines or indicates such a transfer’ (Malamoud 
1989a: 189). Thus everything conspires to remove all trace of foundation 
and all breaks between a before and an after of the rites and revelations. 
Malamoud goes one step further when he points out that during a ritual 
there is a tendency to dilute, fragment and graduate the beginning, as if to 
underline that everything is nothing but another beginning.’ This position 
is not only far removed from ancient Greece but in a general fashion from 
the great monotheistic religions. Malamoud compares the Judaic revelation 
to the vedic one. Though in both cases it has been indicated: ‘One must 
learn, one must remember, one should not allow oneself to be caught in 
forgetfulness or error, the good and the true are in these words’ (Malamoud 
1989a: 305), but the contrast between the two traditions is striking: 


.... What the Torah asks is that one: must remember what was the 
event of its revelation: the narration of this event, the manner in which 


2 In ritual work, sacrifice may be considered as a kind of cooking. However, it is not a 
question of setting against it ‘an uncooked and natural world which pre-existed it. For when 
all is said and done, everything has already been cooked, it is only a matter of recooking it’ 
(Malamoud 1989a: 65). 
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it has been articulated in what came before and what came after are 
part of the text of the revelation itself. That it is necessary to remember 
the law and learn the text which formulates it goes without saying. But 
what the Torah insists on, which is not simply the meta-rule of all rules, 
what it enunciates as the exigency of memory is the ‘historical’ form that 
was assumed at the time it had been revealed of the relationship between 
god, the text and the people: do not forget how this had happened, do 
not forget about what but also with whom it deals (ibid.: 305). 


This enables us to appreciate how far removed Judaic religion is from vedic 
religion. In the latter, neither author nor historical event—mythical or 
real—indicates the transmission of a revelation or the establishment of a 
rite. Indeed, Malamoud speaks of vedic temporality in negative terms: 
there is an absence of reference to origins, to a beginning, to an historical 
development, to a rupture between before and after. But there is a positive 
aspect to these propositions: the absence of causal linkages refers to a 
specific way of thinking and ordering and of structuring the universe of 
relationships; it is the analysis of the notion of debt which enables us to 
apprehend it. 


VII 
The notion of debt 


More than an economic notion, debt refers to the human condition. ïn 
point of fact man has since birth contracted debts towards different cate- 
gories of beings who may, according to the texts, vary: the gods, the 
ancestors, the rst or ‘seers’, fellow men. Paying back means performing 
appropriate ritual acts, in other words, sacrifice. 

Thus, in ‘the Sanskrit language, the notion of debt [rna] is primary, 
autonomous, and cannot be broken down’ (Malamoud 1989a: 120), and as 
the definition of human nature it refers to nothing else but itself: ‘. . . 
nothing is said about the nature of the goods borrowed, or the process 
which makes of man a “borrowed” being. There is nothing to remind us of 
the original fall: no crime, no inadvertence and no cqntract; there is no 
event in point of fact which explains or precedes the condition of being a 
debtor, in which is caught, from the moment of his birth, he whe comes 
into the world’ (ibid.: 124). There is no idyllic situation before the debt, no 
golden age. The obligation of paying back one’s debt does not have any 
moral or religious connotation in the way we understand it. There is no 
before the debt capable of explaining why man is in such a situation. Like 
revelation there is no original debt. 

Nor is debt the cause for action. It is not said why one must act, nor on 
what the demands of the gods, the rsi or the ancestors are based; however 
there is a statement of what has to be done: one has to pay back one’s debts 
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and this can only be done through rites. ‘In point of fact, Brahmanical 
reasoning develops in the other direction; I offer sacrifices—thus I am in 
debt in regard to the gods’ (Malamoud 1989a: 131n). 

Man is part of a relationship of dependence with the gods, in particular 
Yama, the god of death. 


‘Man, as soon as he is born, is born as a person who has debt which he 
owes to death. When he sacrifices he redeems his person from death’, is 
what one Brahman text emphasises . . . . If man isa ‘borrowed’ being, 
if he possesses a good whose owner is death, then only death can clear 
him of his debt: redemption and death are one. In order to be free 
without being destroyed, it is necessary to make Yama accept a substitute 
for what is owed to him and this is sacrifice (Malamoud 1989a: 125). 


It is with the help of Agni, the sacrificial fire which allows for the 
cooking of the sacrifier and the world, that ‘man can replace the world of 
initial debt by the world made of the sacrificial work’ (Malamoud 1989a: 
126). From the point of view of the individual, to repay is to fulfil his 
obligations, to become full and complete. In point of fact, at birth, man is 
in a state of incompleteness. Ritual acts are designed to gradually over- 
come these lacunae, this void, and to progressively give man completeness. 
But this is to say in the same breath that completeness can only be attained 
through death. The god Yama can only be paid back with life and the body 
he has given. The debt is thus the presence of death. 

Debt towards the Fathers assumes a specific form. Rites must register all 
death in a genealogical lineage. 


A man pays homage to three generations of ancestors: his father, his 
grand-father and his great grand-father. When he dies, his son inherits 
an equivalent obligation, i.e., the great grand-father is eliminated: he no 
longer has the right to an individual ball of food (pirtda) but has to 
content himself—for he has now become part of the indistinct mass with 
those who preceded him—with formless fragments of food which stick 
to the fingers that made the balls. Ancestors regularly become obsolete, 
if one may be permitted to say so, to the extent that they follow one 
after the other on the escalator of generations at a rhythm which is 
identical for all (Malamoud 1982: 447). 


Neither altar nor temple nor the memory of names fix the traces of its 
passage. In this process, the idea is to get rid of death and to die faceless. 
The progressive effacement of the dead is what the ritual sets out to do. 
Rites must construct the genealogical past of the living, more specifically to 
make it present (is it not said that the child is the father of his father?) and 
then disappear. 
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The life span of the manes is brief. They are worshipped not so that they 
may be given or allowed to retain a face . . . .Without space, and with 
very little time, these Indian dead so vigorously present nonetheless by 
the rites that they impose make one think of the weak territoriality that 
characterises Indian culture, of what one is tempted to call its timelessness 
and of the predominance of social organisation over local and temporal 
distinctions (Malamoud 1982: 449-50). 


After having fulfilled his obligations towards his Fathers or the preceding 
generations, man must shift his own debt to his sons and grandsons who 
upon his death will have the responsibility of inserting him in the genealogical 
chain. There is absolutely no need to remember the first link in the 
chain—the apical ancestor from whom it all began—nor is there any need 
to think of an end to the development of generations. Such a chain implies 
no beginning and no end. Temporality, as it appears to be conceived in 
vedic thought, relativises history and emphasises the present which recon- 
structs the past and gives it its definite complete form, in other words, in 
the ultimate analysis, the indifferentiation of the dead which fall into the 
anonymity of the collectivity and build the future to complete present 
order and replicate it. 

By acting and repaying his debts man can move towards making himself 
by gradually discharging himself from his obligations and his relations of 
dependence with the gods and the ancestors. But there is some illusion, or 
at least a partial vision of the world should the action be considered solely 
in terms of he who directs it. Ritual action allows man to attain fulfilment 
and overcome lacunae but as long as it is performed, it is the place where 
the interdependence among men, the dead, the spirit and the gods is 
expressed. And this goes beyond the purview of specific individuals. One 
does not only act but is acted upon and one makes relations be. When 
Indian thought speculates on how to describe man, it is obliged to refer to 
the universe of relationships of dependency with the living and the dead, 
the spirits and the gods. 

In more general terms, the thought of vedic India has sought to evacuate 
the idea of origins not only through sacrifice but also through the raison 
d'être of things and acts. It has not based its logic on the cause-effect 
relationship but on a system of relations which are part of a ritual action. 
One does not invoke a tradition established by the ancestors and/or etched 
in the soil in a clearly delimited territory. The idea advanced is of a world 
constructed through sacrifice, one that is constantly being made and remade. 
Renou has opposed Buddhism, which highlights causality, with vedic thought 
which is defined as a system of equations, the result of a network of 
interrelations and identifications or further still, of connections. As Mala- 
moud underscores, following Renou: ‘The time of vedic cosmogonies is a 
field of connections rather than causal consecutives’ (Malamoud 1990, 185n). 
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Within sin framework, vedic sacrifice is not simply a special type of 
ritual activity; it has effects beyond itself as it serves as the model for other 


ritual or more generally profane or day-to-day activities. 


VHI 
Sacrifice as a specific rite and as a model for other rites 


Malamoud discusses briefly how marriage ceremonies may be viewed not 
only as a rite of passage but also as a sacrifice in which the groom appears 
as the god and the officiant /sacrificateur}, the bride as the victim and the 
father of the latter as the sacrifier /sacrifiant].” In funeral rites, the dead 
man is treated as a sacrificial victim whose cremation is analogous to the 
burning of an offering to the gods with one distinction nevertheless that the 
dead man must not be consumed but reconstituted in the other world." 

However, Malamoud discusses this in more general terms. Sacrificial 
activity has this 


tendency to relate all the acts of life to sacrifice: just as in the case of 
creation, acts which give it continuity—love, war, productive work, 
hunting and the division of labour—are modelled on sacrifice and en- 
hanced as sacrifice. Making one’s whole life a sacrifice, establishing 
between: the self and others relationships as regulated, and at the same 
time as charged with symbols as those established in the sacrifice, this 
then is the idea that Brahmanical India has given expression to time and 
time again. If the potter shapes clay, he does this not only as a means of 
livelihood, he does this also to be true to his dharma as a potter, thereby 
consolidating the dharma of the world (Malamoud 1989a: 66). 


Sacrifice, like these processes which ‘articulate the various parts of the 
universe’ (ibid.: 67), which adjust the dharma (the duty to act) of each 
individual with the dharma (socio-cosmic order) of the world, is thus more 


n See Malamoud (1974-75). For a presentation related to this kind of rite, see Jamous 
(1991). 

‘4 Malamoud does not go into the details of all the transformation operations of the dead 
man who from the deceased (preta) must become the Manes (pitr). He leaves aside a 
substantial question which he merely mentions without elaborating upon it any further: how 
can the deceased be considered as a sacrificial victim when he is already dead and the process 
of immolation or its equivalent has not taken place. Recent anthropological work shows that 
such a momenht exists: sacrificial violence is expressed in the fact that the skull is hit brutally 
with a stick before the cremation begins and the dead man appears as being both a divinised 
victim and an impure corpse (Parry 1985). It also emphasises how the rites bring into play at 
the same time the categories of the sacrifier (the mourner) and different types of officiants 
(priests of different orders of whom some are impure and of low status and others pure and of 
high status, the first looking after the rites concerning the deceased, the second those of the 
moment when the dead man becomes an ancestral spirit). 
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than a specific rite. It is the guiding principle of Indian civilisation. And 
from this point of view, it is hardly surprising that its mechanism provides 
the model for other rites. 


Sacrifice in the profane world 


Sacrifice has this efficacy, or to put it more precisely, ‘an apūrva (un- 
precedented) force which will allow the effects of the act to ripen even 
though the act itself will have been exhausted’ (Malamoud 1989a: 67). 
Once the rite is over, the effects of sacrifice continue to be felt. Furthermore: 


The distance between the sacrificial act and its result forbids all feed- 
back: for this very reason sacrifice is an autonomous machine and a 
closed system; those acts of which it is comprised are the outlines of 
acts: insofar as they are radically different from acts of profane life with 
all their ambiguity and change in meaning even while they are being 


executed; insofar as they also serve as a model for acts of profane life 
(ibid.: 67). 


In this manner, sacrifice gives meaning to that which is external to it: 
profane life. Sacrificial debt serves as a reference to economic debt and the 
payment of sacrificial fees as a reference to wage; generally speaking it is 
the sacrificial system which constitutes the model of the jajmani system, a 
set of ritual interactions between the castes which order economic and 
political interactions (see Reiniche 1977). This does not mean that the 
profane world does not exist and that all is ritual. Daily activity, which is 
non-ritualistic, is multiple and varied but does not possess a rationale, a 
consistency and worth of its own. It has to find its meaning in reference to 
categories borrowed from the ritual world. 

The example of revenge allows us to grasp this. Here we are dealing with 
a form of profane conflict which often occurs in the texts. It brings together 
two rivals, the victim turned into executioner and the executioner turned 
into victim. It is an example of a symmetrical relationship, of violence 
based, we are told, on hatred, whereas sacrifice is based on an asymmetrical 
relationship and constantly strives to deny violence: the victim is appeased 
and it is emphasised that to sacrifice is not to kill. However, even if the 
texts, in particular the great epic of the Mahabharata, tell stories of 
revenge, revenge has no status in the scheme of dharma or for that matter 
in the socio-cosmic order: it ‘is neither a value nor an institution nor even a 
socially regulated practice’ (Malamoud 1989a: 199). There is no artistocratic 
morality capable of explaining the conflict among princes in the epics. 
Rather, revenge is the expression of a period of crisis, of a kingdom in 
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disarray, of justice and punishment which ought to give rise to a ritualistic 
manifestation." 

Here, a comparative study with the Moroccan Rif is particularly significant 
(Jamous 1981). In this region of the Maghreb, one plays on opposition and 
the necessary hierarchical divide between lethal violence and sacrifice. 
Revenge nonetheless is included in a system of social relations structured by 
one value—honour. One can undoubtedly observe that such relations are 
ritualised, but they have one major characteristic, i.e., to include uncertainty 
in exchange: depending on the context, revenge could take on different 
_ meanings. In the peace rite which puts an end to violence, as in marriage 
ceremonies, the value of the baraka or ‘divine blessing’ predominates and 
transforms a process of death into a process of life, only being efficacious if 
the gestures and acts are executed with precision. ‘Profane’ life in Moroccan 
Rif is not subordinated in the same way to rites as in vedic India. If in one 
case revenge is a worthless reality, in the other it is the expression of a 
value which is undoubtedly subordinate but which gives meaning to the 
relationships among men; while in one case the rite, sacrifice in particular, 
defines the contours of civilisation, in the other it must combine with 
‘profane’ values to determine the categories of Moroccan culture. 

In order to sum up our analysis, it would be useful to remember the 
following definition of sacrifice proposed by Malamoud: 


In ancient Brahminism . . . the order of the world was based on sacrifice 
(yajna) and more generally on the rites of which sacrifice is the supreme 
form and model. It is in fact sacrifice offered by men which confirms the 
divine status of the gods and which thus guarantees the harmonious 
implementation of forces enabling the regular cycle of seasons and the 
formation of food for each class of beings; it is also sacrifice which 
confirms the Brahmins in their status of ‘visible gods’, thereby ensuring 
the organisation of society as a whole; and it is sacrifice which allows 
man (at least he who is eligible to perform it) to settle the constitutive 
debts (rma) which he has to discharge from birth. It is even sacrifice that 
gives meaning to human activity: it is that which makes licit, for man, 
the very fact of survival because the only food he can absorb without sin 
is that which, in one way or the other, is made up of the remains of 
meals that he has offered—sacrificially—to the gods, to other men or to 
the manes. What is external to sacrifice, what cannot be reduced to 
sacrifice in the ultimate analysis, is thus beyond dharma as understood 
as the code of conduct of right living (1989a: 98-99). 


'’ In the Mahabharata, vengeance leads to war (between the Pandavas and the Kauravas, 
who were cousins), which ıs a kind of sacrifice. 
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IX 
The whole and the world beyond the whole 


If the categories of vedic sacrifice extend into the ‘profane’ world, this does 
not mean that there is nothing beyond them. Vedic thought emphasises 
that all rites necessarily have something external to them which is opposed 
to them or which transcends them. But more than stating the existence of 
something beyond or above the whole, vedic thought also sets out its 
logical status: on the ritual plane, sacrifice is the universe of plenitude but 
what place does the void occupy? The rite is a village affair but then what 
does one do with the forest which is also a form of the void? On the 
cosmogonic plane, sacrifice creates a world (more specifically, three worlds: 
celestial, terrestial and intermediary); it constructs and establishes an 
appropriate space or place where beings can spread themselves and can 
have space, but what is the non-world? The homology between (i) pleni- 
tude/void, (ii) village/forest and (iii) world/non-world is expressed in three 
ways. 


Opposition 


First, the texts emphasise the opposition between the terms of each rela- 
tionship. (1) Fullness, differentiated within sacrifice, is opposed to the 
void. The first implies an ‘exact order’, the rta,” i.e., a continuous, flawless 
world without lacunae or shortage. This plenitude of sacrifice is counter- 
poised by the void or nirrti, ‘disorder’, ‘disorganisation’, which ‘finds its 
place in holes, gaps and abysses that ritual labour continually strives to fill’ 
(ibid.: 74). (2) Sacrifice is a village affair. It is there that men live, it 1s there 
that rites are performed and it is from among the domestic animals that the 
sacrificial victims are drawn. More than a well-defined territory, the village 
is a group of men, which acquires meaning and reality in the ritual space 
that it is constantly building and rebuilding. In contrast, the ‘forest’, 
Granya, is not the place of vegetal density or the compact surroundings 
where glades are to be cut out. It is to the contrary perceived as a deserted 
space, the lacuna between the agglomerations and the abyss. . . (ibid.: 
91). (3) Finally, while the world, loka, is the finished world, openness that 
has been made to enable man and the sacrifice to unfold themselves, fill 
space, the first hypothesis about the non-world, aloka, is that the latter is: 


* Based, as we have said, on hierarchical distinctions. 

” “The correct procedure ın ritual work is both the image and the cause of the harmonious 
alternation of day and night, the cycle of seasons, the rain that falls at the right time, the 
regulated meeting of the eaters and of the eaten. The system of systems of joined pieces: 
cosmic order, ritual efficiency, truth as appropriateness, these are the main components of the 
notion of rta’ (Malamoud 1989a: 73). 
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‘narrowness, dangerous tightening and agony’, and could also be the 
‘disengagement’, the ‘dislocation’ or even nirrti (Malamoud 1989b: 313). 


Subordination 


In the sacrificial act, the first term of opposition captures, includes and 
takes into account in a subordinate position the second term. 

l. The void can thus be ‘. . . what must be captured in full, so that 
nothing of that which suddenly appears in the sacrificial work, neither the 
full nor the hollow, escapes the fold of the sacrifice’ (Malamoud 1989a: 
74-75). In this manner it is necessary to arrange zones of emptiness in 
order to breathe, for there is need for an interval, an interstice—hence the 
demarcative function of the void—between the elements of the sacrifice to 
prevent fullness from giving rise to confusion. This hole, this interval, this 
void can be observed in the sacrifice of the soma. In fact, in the linen with 
which one ties the twigs of this plant it is necessary to leave a hole as 
breathing space in order to allow the vital breath when one ties the knot or 
when one smothers the soma. In the piling up rite of the fire, Prajapati is 
reconstituted in the form of a bird with its wings unfurled. Prajapati ts the 
divine figure of the Purusa, of ‘Man’, of the ‘Absolute’ whose sacrifice has 
created socio-cosmic order. Bricks of various kinds are used." Some are 
‘naturally pierced bricks’, stones which are porous or with holes at the 
centre of each layer of bricks and at the top of the building. 


The first is applied on ‘the man of gold’, a statuette placed in the middle 
of the first layer, an image of Purusa, of Man. These breakaways, 
enclaves of void in all this fullness, should allow the man of gold, image 
of the sacrifier, an anthropomorphic edifice of Prajapati, to breathe and 
to raise himself in stages till he goes beyond the celestial world (ibid.: 
83). 


2. In the royal sacrifice of the a§vamedha the horse is attached to a pole, 
and other domestic animals to appended poles. The forest animals are kept 
in the spaces between the poles. They are not immolated like the others 
but have to be freed (ibid.: 93-94). One thus takes into account the forest, 
which is propitiated while its specificity is maintained. 

3. Lastly, 


In this system of worlds that the sacrifice produces or reproduces, 
according to the Vedic vision of things, the non-world is not necessarily 
that which is an obstacle to the world (agonising narrowness, chaotic 


* In particular, the brick said to be without rival, which represents the terrestial world, and 
the stop-gap bricks, ‘fillers of space’. 
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void), nor is it radically beyond the world (the Absolute): it can also be 
that in relation to which there is a world, the horizon in which it 
appears, or still that which remains external to the world but contains 
the matter from which one draws to make sure that the free space that 
has been cleared hds a structure (Malamoud 1989b: 315). 


While on the subject of the piling up rite of the fire, reconstitution of the 
body of Prajapati, sand is spread on the spot where the hearths of the 
sacrificial space are subsequently constructed. This sand, also spread on 
the main altar, is said to be the semen of Prajapati. 


The emptied body of Prajapati had recovered but a part of its substance 
when Agni (god of fire) is reintroduced in it. As for what is lost, it is 
recovered in the form of this semen/sand: the sand is innumerable, 
unlimited and, by virtue of this, corresponds to what was lost of the 

_ divine substance, and ‘who knows the quantity of what is lost?’ Thus, by 
adding sand to the bricks, one is able to restore the whole, the formless, 
the indefinite possible on the one hand, the numerable and structured 
certain on the other (Malamoud 1989b: 321). 


There is thus a beyond of the worlds. The rite strives first to acknowledge 
its presence and then to capture it. 


Identity in non-differentiation 


To move away from society, to renounce action, that is sacrifice, is to move 
towards the void, towards the forest, towards the non-world, but it is in this 
context to do away with distinctions. 


When the ‘renouncer’ decides to abandon the village, the worid of 
relations among men, the world of action, the world of sacrifice and thus 
a portion of the samsara, he leaves for the forest, stripping himself of all 
he possesses, in particular his sacrificial fires: this is not just to find 
solitude there. It is also because the forest, a large tear in the village 
fabric, is the image of this void which is the Absolute to which he aspires 
(Malamoud 1989a: 91). 


While considering the positive content of liberation, one can observe some 
constants in the diversity of methods: ‘mukti is perfect beatitude, perman- 
ence, homogeneity, absence of duality or awareness of the non-duality of 
the individual soul, dtman, and of the cosmic Absolute, brahma’ (ibid.: 
87). ‘The homogeneous fullness of the brahman/atman is quite distinct 
from the articulated differentiated fullness of sacrifice and from all the acts 
that stem from rta’ (ibid.: 88). In truth, all that one cart say of the brahman/ 
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atman only limits, and thus betrays, in its supreme form the d#mnan/brahman 
which does not have any attributes’ (ibid.: 88). 


And should we ask about the places where the Absolute is revealed, 
should we examine the paths leading to it, we observe that it is nothing 
but the void: the symptoms of the Absolute are the interval, the hole, 
the cavity, the hollow of the sky, the space between the land and the 
celestial dome, all spaces, everything across which the ātman travels. 
Any interstice is an abyss, and the abyss, even though it almost always 
retains something of the demarcative function of the interval, is the 
receptacle of the Absolute. And to attain the Absolute, that is liberation, 
the method always implies in one way or another that one has to create 
the void'in oneself and first of all, around oneself (ibid.: 88-89). 


In this context, the 


non-world [a-loka] would be a name for the brahman, a term which for 
want of a better translation is rendered by ‘Absolute’: this is a goal that 
one obtains through paths which transcend those of sacrifice; it is 
necessary in order to obtain it to have abolished in the Self the form of 
individuality which could be satisfied by celestial happiness, which is no 
more than a vague amplification of the good to which one aspires in the 
present life. We know that this Absolute is defined. Now one of the 
negations which characterises it is precisely that which relates to the 
loka: in the state of profound sleep which gives an idea of this Absolute, 
‘the father becomes a non-father, the mother a non-mother, the worlds, 
non-worlds, the gods non-gods, the Vedas non-Vedas... .’ And ina 
later text which takes this up once again, making it more explicit, we 
read: ‘There is no longer world nor non-world, Veda nor non-Veda, 
gods nor non-gods, sacrifice nor non-sacrifice’ (Malamoud 1989b: 314). 


Dumont has emphasised the complementarity between the world of 
castés—world of relations—and the individual of the other world who is 
the renouncer. But he has not said anything about the logical and anthro- 
pological status of such complementarity: is this a hierarchical relationship, 
referring to a greater whole, or a juxtaposition of two structures with 
opposing finalities (one clearly social and the other individual)? Malamoud 
offers us ‘an original solution which goes beyond the alternative. Vedic 
thought plays upon distinctive opposition, the hierarchical subordination 
and the identity in non-differentiation between the whole and non-whole. 
But more than this, it offers us a paradoxical formula where the whole, 
necessarily and always partial, is limited by that which escapes from the 
whole, which cannot be structured even though it is indispensable for such 
a structure. The texts tell us that apart from the three worlds there is a 
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fourth, the non-world, which is a limitless surplus. But the question persists: 
this mysterious fourth, this beyond the three worlds, is it really a world? 
The texts do ask this question but no answer is offered. This gives ‘a note of 
pathos to the texts, otherwise so dry, as they assign to the rite creating the 
world the function of taking into account what cannot be taken into 
account, of delineating as they cannot define it, the realm of the unlimited, 
of what is not the world’ (Malamoud 1989b: 324). 

As distinct from other civilisations ‘which have exalted the pioneer 
whose purpose is to perpetually expand the clearing and push back the 
forest’ (Malamoud 1989b: 325), Vedic thought has defined a different set 
of relations between world and non-world, the clearing and the forest: 


the ascetic who feels ‘narrowness’ when ‘cast’ in the loka, and traces in 
the implicit darkness of the forest the path of his liberation; the ritualist, 
on the other hand, who desires the clearing bears the mark of the forest 
which is next to it and which the form of the worlds built by rites 
include, as a reminder, telling him of the non-world (ibid.: 325). 


In this manner the comparison has been drawn between two forms of 
thought, of-society and of culture: one which desires to push back the limits 
to incorporate more and more of beyond the frontier, to incorporate 
progressively the unknown in the known, and the other which defines the 
contours of its social and mental universe, distinguishing it from that 
beyond the frontiers, which must remain invariably as such, that is 
irreducible to any kind of order. In one case, the whole is constantly 
questioned so that it is enlarged, with the ultimate claim of founding a 
great whole; whereas in the other, the whole can only be in the recognition 
of the unlimited, of the formless which exists and limits everything. 


k 


In conclusion, we have followed the analytical line taken by Malamoud 
in order to highlight its comparative interest. We intend now to place this 
approach in a more theoretical perspective. For Lévi-Strauss, savage or 
mythical thinking is based on distinctions, oppositions, on differential 
margins which correspond to an objective reality (construct of the mind 
and natural order) and which fulfil the requirements of the principle of 
discontinuity (Lévi-Strauss 1971: 605). But this also gives rise to an anxiety 
which has to do ‘with the fear that the divisions made on the real by 
discrete thought with a view to conceptualising it no longer allow getting 
back . . . to the continuity of life’ (ibid.: 608). Within this framework, “The 
ritual is not a reaction to life, it is a reaction to what thinking has made of 
it’ (ibid.: 609). It is based on the constant attempt to obliterate distinctions 
by allowing one category to be replaced by another. 

The analysis of Indian texts offers another outlook for an approach. 
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While the ritual aspect is predominant in vedic India in relation to the 
myth, it is not to affirm the continuity of life to the detriment of the 
principle of discontinuity. In rites, the process of identification is insepar- 
able from that of differentiation. But one can go along with Malamoud to 
emphasise that: ‘the treatises on sacrifice are a laboratory for discursive 
thinking’ (Malamoud 1989a: 224); or further: ‘Striving to understand the 
chain of ritual sequence, the Vedic authors and the ritualist schools which 
offer commentaries thereon are led to constitute paradigms, but also to 
throw semantic categories of the continuous and the discontinuous; of 
repetition and difference, of the ‘main’ and the ‘rest’, of the perishable and 
the permanent; of the immediate and the differed; of plenitude and the 
void; of the implicit and the displayed; all universal categories but which in 
India have the specificity of having been thought of in terms of the 
sacrificial act’ (ibid.: 8). This specificity of Indian thought nevertheless 
deserves to be clarified. The idea is not as one would have imagined to 
transpose on to rites the oppositions that appear elsewhere in myths. We 
have emphasised that according to given contexts or ritual moments, the 
relations between these categories were expressed in terms of opposition, 
inclusion or identity. This implies that the ritual act is not a means to 
illustrate Conceptual distinctions, which have independent existence. 

Vedic thought does not put at a distance action to establish its own 
rationality but extends the rite. It does not fix as its purpose to criticise or 
demystify social order but is recorded in continuity with it. It does not seek 
to establish a chain of causality but to understand the relations inscribed 
within the present ritual and a repetitive movement without referring to 
origins, without giving territory a cosmic dimension or a dominant histori- 
city, without putting the ancestors on a permanent altar. 

If the relations between identification and differentiation, myth and rite, 
thought and action, the whole and the non-whole, the assertion of the 
present and reference to origins are meaningful, then our purpose is not 
only to mark the specificity of the Indian civilisation or to define universal 
categories, but to look into these questions that comparative anthropology 
must address. 
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GuRPREET MAHAJAN, Explanation and understanding in the human sciences. Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 1992. xii + 124 pp. Notes, bibliogr., index. Rs. 150. 


Postmodernism has not only rejected the notion of unilinearity of development, it has also 
resulted in our adopting a position that there is no singular mode of knowing social reality. 
The rise of the social sciences in the late 19th and early 20th centuries had been based on the 
natural sctences model with its roots in positivist philosophy. The causal model of explanation 
was seen as the only possible scientific mode of knowing the reality. However, it was also in 
this period that the interpretative methodology of Dilthey, Rickert and Weber was also 
available but was generally ignored in favour of the causal explanatory model. It is only 
recently that social scientists have begun to give serious thought to the alterhative ways of 
comprehending social reality. 

Gurpreet Mahajan has addressed herself to the examination of four alternate models of 
explanation and understanding in the human sciences: causal explanations, reason-action 
explanations, hermeneutic understanding and the narrative. For her, each of these four 
modes of inquiry represents an independent, autonomous form of explanation The interro- 
gatory ‘why’ can be answered in different ways, and the causal mode is not the only mode of 
answering the question. The logical structure of reason-action explanations and the narrative 
are not causal forms of explanation. 

The author has painstakingly worked out the construction of the causal mode of enquiry 
and shown how it is inadequate, at least for the human sciences. Causal explanations look for 
a condition whose presence is crucial for the occurrence. On the other hand, the reason-action 
explanations look for reasons, beliefs and interests of the agent to explain the performance of 
particular action. They explain an event as the outcome of that action. The hermeneutic 
understanding, unlike the causal and reason-action forms does not ask the question ‘why did 
something happen?’ but asks the question ‘why did X do Z?’ or ‘what was the meaning of Z 
for X?’. The hermeneutic mode of understanding attempts to reconstruct the life-world of the 
agent and sees his actions not merely as performance but as expressions of that worldview. 
The narrative mode, for her, is perhaps the most adequate in its efficacy for providing an 
answer to the question in so far as it can supplement the hermeneutic account and explain the 
occurrence of an event while also embodying the historical consciousness that forms the core 
of the hermeneutic mode of understanding. She further argues that this mode also bridges the 
distance between understanding and explanation by challenging the dichotomy between the 
subject and object, structure and agency, etc. 

Although Mahajan claims that the four modes of enquiry are independent and autonomous 
of each other and that this book should not be seen as an attempt to privilege any one method 
absolutely and unconditionally (p. 98), her preference for the narrative mode and the 
negation of the causal mode is obvious. 

The narrative mode provides (hopefully) a convincing and adequate account of events 
written from the point of view of diverse groups in the society. It assumes the existence of 
fractured social reality. It is true that social reality has been viewed in the social sciences, 
particularly in sociology and anthropology as also in economics and history, as a working 
whole (in the tradition of functionalism), and that there also exist diverse groups in a society 
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each with its particular worldviews and particular interests. It is necessary that this diversity 
be comprehended and explained in terms of what Weber termed as individuahsing or type 
concepts. The social sciences however have attempted to provide a generalised view of the 
recurrent patterns of social relationships. In fact, the assumption of a modicum of social order 
and stereotyping is the very basis of such disciplines as sociology and anthropology. The 
reason-actions, hermeneutic and narrative modes, particularly the last one, will not enable us 
to comprehend the patterns within which the diversity seems to exist and recreate itself. 

The book has been written in an extremely lucid form and what better compliment can one 
give an author than say that the book needs to be used as a text for students of methodology of 
the social sciences. Despite its many merits, however, Mahajan seems to have ignored the 
contributions of Indian writers on the issues that she has addressed in the book. I am 
particularly pained at the non-inclusion of the works of Daya Krishna and S.P. Gautam whose 
works were published before Mahajan’s endeavour even began. I am sure she is well- 
acquainted with their works. 


Panjab University P.N PIMPLiy 
Chandigarh 


MICHAEL CarrirHers, Why humans have cultures: Explaining anthropology and social diver- 
sity. New York: Oxford University Press, 1992. x1 + 217 pp. Notes, bibliogr., index 
Rs. 285. 


This book is an intellectually stimulating and thoughtful introduction to the subject matter as 
well as to the practice of modern social anthropology. It sketches in the prime concerns of 
anthropology as the holistic study of man and then comes down to the specialisation called 
socio-cultural anthropology. Although the title of the book emphasises culture, the overall! 
accent in the book is on soctality as the feature which makes for variations in culture across 
time and space What 1s particularly exciting about this introduction 1s the fact that recent 
findings in psychology, philosophy and linguistics have been incorporated to answer the 
question as to why humans have cultures. In contrast to the plethora of introductory texts on 
social anthropology, Carrithers’ introduction needs to be specially commended for having 
integrated the two issues of explaining anthropology and social diversity by trying to answer a 
specific question rather than providing an arbitrary framework of topics. In this particular 
respect, Carrithers is different, and in my view scores over even such stalwarts as Beattie, 
Lienhardt and Leach who have produced extremely popular textbooks of introductory social 
anthropology. 

The book deals with the explanation of social diversity and of anthropological methods and 
results. In a refreshing change, it treats the question of narratives as central to the techniques 
of sociality in human cultures. It is in this context that Chapters 1 to 7 can be understood. 
Chapter 7 emphasises the wider, i.e., macroscopic, canvas of the interactions involved in 
sociality which can be understood through narratives. In this chapter, the author gives the 
particular example of the Buddhist text, Agganna, which was written somewhere in the third 
century Bc He shows how there have been varying interpretations of this text throughout the 
history of Buddhism in society in India, Sri Lanka and Burma. In that context, he contrasts his 
interpretation of the texts (specially the story of the creation of kingship and society) with that 
of S J. Tambiah who has argued that Ageganna is ‘the deadly serious founding myth of 
Buddhist kingship’. In contrast, Carrithers argues that such an interpretation misses the 
extraordinary transformations that this narrative has undergone. Carrithers illustrates this 
with regard to the term mahasammato (meaning ‘acclaimed by the many’ or ‘the great elect’). 

My own dissatisfaction with the interpretation of Carrithers emanates from the fact that he 
has not traced the fluctuations of power through varying contexts in which the narrative is set. 
As is well-known, a contextual analysis of narratives will show that they are embedded in a 
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universe of contestation. Take, for instance, the ‘creamy layer’ interpretation of the issue of 
the present-day Dalit identity in India. It is indeed a discovery for me that the same ‘creamy 
layer’ idea first appeared in the ancient Buddhist text Agganna! Then as now it ts a creation of 
the powers in command. Gombrich’s perception of the continuity and quotation of Brahmanical 
texts into the Buddhist ones as discussed by Carnthers is not so innocuous. It ıs a handiwork 
of power. In this context, interpretation cannot be divorced from ‘mere’ description. Thus 
Tambiah's interpretation of a myth or legend as a template and Carrithers’ view that ancient 
texts are narratives of metamorphosis can be reconciled. Indeed, the continuity of the “creamy 
layer’ metaphor from the ancient Buddhist texts to contemporary India provides a formidable 
challenge in the transformative study of narratives in socio-cultural life. 


Jawaharlal Nehru University R.K JAIN 
New Delhi 


ALF HILTEBEITEL, The cult of Draupadi: On Hindu ritual and the goddess. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1991. xix + 531 pp Maps, plates, figs., tables, notes, bibliogr., 
index $59 95 (hardbackV/$21 95 (paperback). 


This book 1s the second of a projected three-volume study of the south Indian Hindu cult of 
Draupadi, the heroine of the epic Mahabharata, regarded by her devotees as an embodiment 
of the Hindu supreme goddess. Concentrating on the North Arcot and Thanjavur districts of 
Tamilnadu, the book focuses on the rituals associated with the Draupadi cult In this the author 
has had to contend with a remarkable variation in regional and local cult practices as well as 
differing styles and types of ritual authority and expertise. And in any case, as the author has 
demonstrated in the first volume, the Draupadi cult stands half-way between the Tamil folk 
traditions and the pan-Indian classical structure of the Sansknt epic, and subsumes many of 
the reflexive oppositions of Hinduism, such as the village and the region, the regional and the 
pan-Indian, the historical and the mythic, the samskaric and the moksıc, the Aryan and the 
Dravidian, and the Sanskntic and the vernacular. As a result, the book has virtually become a 
comparative study of Hindu ritual traditions, across both time and space. 

The book investigates the principles of order behind this rampant diversity. Throughout the 
book the author has kept the festival of the Tindivanam temple at the centre of discussion. 
Instead of trying to be exhaustive, he has chosen to emphasise the processual sweep of the 
festival Therefore, he has concentrated on ceremonies at two ritual sites—the patukalam or 
ritual battlefield and the tkkult or the firepit. He argues that these two arenas define what is 
most ritually distinctive about Draupadi festivals. The author Suggests that the one principle 
that has emerged is that the most singular and durable features of the Draupadi cult rituals are 
those that tie in not with the classical story as such, but with figures and episodes from the folk 
tradition, and it ıs precisely those popular aspects of the ritual which take us beyond the folk 
traditions into the classical and vedic ritual systems. 

With this analytical scheme in mind, the book begins with an overview of the temple ntual 
and the festival cycle of the Draupadi cult and proceeds to discuss the vedic elements in the 
ritual. In this the author is inspired by the work of Madeleine Biardeau that the post of Pdttu 
Raja, a divine guardian of the goddess, 1s a replica of the vedic sacrificial stake, the yupa. In 
particular, he is concerned with a rapport between sacrifice and battle, a theme that runs 
through the entire study. From vedic ntuals of battle he moves on to a discussion of battlefield 
rituals in popular Hinduism and situates the Draupadi cult rituals in the context of their 
closest analogues, the kalam rites and the goddess worship in Kerala, and the gdjan festival of 
Bengal In the remaining sections of the book the author elaborates the Draupadi cult 
battlefield and firewalking rituals, integrating them with the prior materials. 

The enormous detail of this book makes it a veritable storeshouse of information on the 
Hindu mtual tradition per se. The author also makes easy and convincing the connection 
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between the diverse strains that constitute the complex of the Draupadi cult rituals. One of 
the most important contributions of the book—and this is bound to have far-reaching 
consequences—is the way in which it illustrates the continuity of vedic symbols in popular 
religion. However, the author does not explain why the symbolism persists with such regularity 
across time and space, or why the metaphor of the battlefield should occupy such an 
important place in the Hindu ritual scheme. He does refer to the royal fall festival of 
Navaratri—Dasara, which has resonance in the Draupadi cult rituais, but he has not adequately 
developed the relationship. Perhaps he tends to treat religion far too much as an autonomous 
domain to consider extra-religious explanations. Still, a must for all those interested in any 
aspect of South Asian religion. 


Jawaharlal Nehru University KUNAL CHAKRABARTI 
New Delhi 


C.J. FULLER, The camphor flame: Popular Hinduism and society in India. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1992 xiii + 306 pp. Map, tables, gloss., bibliogr , index. 


Dr. Fuller, who has done fieldwork in Kerala, has produced an extraordinarily nch volume 
which will serve, simultaneously, as a compact textbook for students of Indian society and as a 
work of synthesis which takes measured stock of the field today. A comment by Nicholas 
Dirks in the blurb refers to the volume as ‘the first important synthetic account of Indian 
ethnography since Louis Dumont’s Homo hierarchicus’. There are differences, of course 
Dumont's principal preoccupation was with the caste order or, rather, with the ideology 
thereof; his analytic stance, structuralist. Fuller's primary reach is for the less tractable 
religious dimension. He takes in a great deal more besides—but eschews the search for a 
single unifying pnnciple. 

The chapter headings track the range of Fuller's sweep. popular Hinduism and Indian 
society; Gods and Goddesses; worship; sacrifice; rituals of kingship; rituals of the village, 
devotionalist movements; devotionalism, goddesses, and women, pilgrimage; and misfortune— 
winding up with a Conclusion. Around a strong core of ethnographic evidence, as diverse as 
the available corpus permits, Fuller draws heavily on the textualists and the historians also, 
providing a thick context for contemporary events and observations. Yet, from the opening 
discussion of namaste to the concluding one on Ayodhya, the text seeks, successfully I think, 
to hold the general reader’s attention. 

In exploring the bewildering complexities of the ‘Hindu’ religious tradition, Fuller employs 
a well-tested organisational device: to indicate the range of variation along any particular 
dimension, and then discuss a few cases in some detail, presenting some of the principal 
operative logics in their context. This allows him space to take on board a wide range of 
debates: illustratively, an illuminating discussion of the relationships between Brahmins, 
kings and renouncers (pp. 16-20); a firm, positive verdict on the Dumont and Pocock 
question, ts the Indian ‘village’ a sociological unity? (p. 142); and the place of women in 
‘Hindu’ society (p. 203). 

Fuller's work in this volume may be taken as an excellent example of the suggestion that the 
social sciences in fact constitute a third culture, one partaking of the attmbutes both of the 
‘humanities’ and of the ‘sciences’"—the two seemingly unbridgable cultures that C.P. Snow 
distinguished at mid-century. It considers a wide range of ‘religious’ issues with sound insight; 
and this entitles it to a wide readership in India—which, one hopes, will spill into languages 
other than English as well. 


Jawaharlal Nehru University SATISH SABERWAL 
New Delhi 
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GEOFFREY SAMUEL, Civilized shamans: Buddhism in Tibetan societies. Washington/London: 
Smithsonian Institution Press, 1993. x + 725 pp. Maps, tables, notes, appendix, refs., 
index. 


During the past two decades Tibetology, or more precisely Tibetan Buddhology, has become 
a minor industry in the West. Scholarly books and translations from Tibetan sources as well as 
numerous Buddhist missionary tracts in varous languages have witnessed an astonishing 
growth, filling a spiritual void in post-industrial societies The book under review takes 
advantage of these secondary sources, and seeks to integrate and interpret them in anthro- 
pological terms. 

The author’s project, covering as it does not only Tibet but also all the Lamaist culture- 
areas in Inner Asta and the Cis-Himalayas, ts truly ambitious, and to a large cxtent he 1s 
succeésful. He also discusses the nature of Vajrayana Buddhism in northern India pror to its 
disappearance which the Tibetans transplanted in their country. His main focus is on Vaj- 
rayana or tantra, which he singles out as the defining characteristic of Tibetan religion. To 
that extent this book is (to use the author's own terminology) an excellent ‘clerical’ commentary 
on the ‘shamanic’ aspects of Tibetan Buddhism not so much as they are found in Tibetan 
societies but more as they are practised and understood in gompas (monasteries). To do the 
latter, secondary sources and some familiarity with anthropological literature may be sufficient, 
but to demonstrate the live linkages between religion and social structure, you need to do 
fieldwork. Therefore, if the greatest strength of this book ts its encyclopaedic character, its 
major weakness is its failure to demonstrate how Vajrayana values are itternalised by the 
members of Tibetan society at large, not just at the gompa. 

Even then, tantra is only half the story There 1s more to Tibetan religion than ‘shamanism’. 
It leaves out the whole body of sutra which equally encouraged so much philosophical, 
academic and historical work in Tibet The point is that Tibetans are not just ‘mystical’, a 
popular image, which this book perpetuates, but also exhibit a surprising degree of economic 
rationality as several social scientists (Goldstein, Saklaini, Palakshappa, etc.) working on 
Tibetan refugees have discovered. 

Professor Samuel takes great pains to stress the diversity of Tibetan societies. He finds four 
such societies on the Tibetan plateau itself, but never specifies the diversities which differentiate 
such societies (pp. 3, 5). His characterisation of Kham, Amdo, U and Tsang as four distinct 
societies runs along regional divisions well-known to the Tibetans. However, they do not 
constitute fundamentally different social and cultural categones but may be considered 
regional variations of basically a single social system characterised by the same myths about 
racial origins, the same religion, the same marriage institutions, a common language unified 
by a single writing system, and a similar social structure and life-style Differences 
among the four regions (such as ın dialect and dress) are relatively superficial in com- 
parison with the fundamental commonalities they share. So, ıt makes one suspect that the 
author’s ‘great diversity’ taik is more to show his detailed knowledge than to reveal social 
reality. 

One of the central contentions of this book, repeatedly asserted but not quite worked into 
an objective argument, is the hypothesis that ‘shamanism’ (i.c., tantra) is associated with 
decentralised political and social structures, and ‘clerical’ (rational) aspects of Buddhism with 
centralised ones. In its stronger formulation, shamanism is the religion of a stateless society. 
On the surface such an observation sounds plausible. The Gelukpa, which is the more 
‘clerical’ of Tibetan Buddhist sects, ruled the longest in Tibetan history and created a 
relatively centralised state structure in Lhasa. Moreover, the Theravada societies in Southeast 
Asia, where Buddhism sans Vajrayana prevails, have created more centralised state structures 
than their Mahayana counterparts in Central Asia and the Cis-Himalayas. But how can we 
explain the contrary cases in Lamaist history; Btsan Tibet, Sakya and Drukpa Kargyud sects 
are ‘shamanic’ by Samuel’s reasoning, and yet both created relatively centralised regimes in 
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13th century Tibet and pre-1907 Bhutan respectively. Nor is Lama rule the universal norm in 
the Lamatst world; pre-1841 Ladakh, Mustang, pre-1973 Sikkim and several principalities in 
pre-1950 Kham were ruled by kings (rgyal-po), to whom the Samgha, including shamanic 
elements, were subordinate 

Explanations for the predominance of Vajrayana and associated decentralisation in the 
traditional Lamaist societies might lie in the trajectories of their early history as well as in the 
large size and difficult terrain of their geography which differs vastly from Southeast Asian 
societies. In any case, the answer may not be a cultural reductionism: shamanism. On the 
contrary, only the ‘shamanic’ (transcendental or non-rational) aspects of any religion, be it 
Mahayana or Hinayana, Christianity or Islam, had historically been used to legitimate 
political rule and to provide a sacred foundation for social order. To suggest that ‘clerical’ 
Buddhism ensures order, and ‘shamanic’ Buddhism, disorder, is a superficial reading. 

On the other hand, the Durkheimuan polanties such as sutra-tantra, wild-tame that 
Geoffrey Samuel discovers tn Tibetan religious history are interesting and insightful His 
typology of community structures (pp. 115-38) and cultural patterns (pp. 338-552) 1s quite 
nuanced and novel. 

The reader’s reaction to this impressive and enormous volume 1s likely to be mixed. To the 
professional Tibetologists, it ıs a feast for their ego, for ıt js full of incestuous cross-references. 
To the Westem Buddhists, the book might appear as a distortion, especially its characterisation 
of tantnc or Vajrayana Buddhism as ‘shamanic’. But the students of Tibetan religion and 
society will find this book a treasure-house of information and ideas that are coherently 
presented in anthropological terms. 


Jawaharlal Nehru University Dawa Norsu 
New Delhi 


SUSAN VISVANATHAN, The Christians of Kerala’ History, belief and rttual among the Yakoba. 
Madras: Oxford University Press, 1993. xvii + 279 pp. Maps, figs., notes, bibliogr., 
index. Rs. 350. 


This book is an anthropological study of the Syrian Christians of Kerala, with particular 
reference to the history, belief and ritual of the Yakob& sub-section among them It was 
conducted in a neighbourhood of Kottayam town, an important centre of Christianity in 
Kerala, with a view to understanding the Syrian Christians’ practice of Christiamty, to explore 
how and why Christianity took a particular interpretative form among them, and to find out 
how Christianity survives within the dominant culture of regional Hinduism. The methodology of 
the study included collection of information from different sources and through different 
techniques such as conversation with lay and informed informants, study of published works, 
and participant observation. These efforts have resulted in the preparation of an excellent 
work on the Yakoba Syrian Christians of Kerala, which 1s notable for its histoncal depth and 
factual breadth. 

The book is divided into eight chapters. In the introductory chapter the author examines 
the Syrian Christians in the context of the caste system, and their beliefs about time, body, 
space, etc., with a view to understanding the relation of the Synan Christians with the 
predominant Hindu culture. In the second chapter a history of the Syrian church in Kerala is 
explored, highlighting the historical consciousness of 1ts members. The third chapter discusses 
the morphology and legends of ongin of the Puthenangadi village, where the study was 
conducted. The four subsequent chapters deal with important rituals among the Synan 
Christians, namely, marriage, birth and death rituals, the Eucharist, various calendar rituals, 
and festivals of saints. The last chapter is a concluding chapter, bringing together the main 
findings of the study. 

Even though the study is a comprehensive one, it has certain limitations As the emphasis 
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of the study is on Syrian Christians living in the midst of Hindus, it would have been desirable 
to examine the extent to which the problem of caste has percolated into the Christian church 
in Kerala. Although the author has examined the extent to which the informants hold the 
cognitive behefs of traditional Hinduism, as in the acceptance of Hindu architecture, medi- 
cines, ideas of space and time, etc., she has not examined whether her respondents cherished 
Hindu religious beliefs and practices. Many Synan Chnistians, particularly those at the 
margin, hold such beliefs, and sometimes resort to them us well Another limitation of the 
study is the inadequate attention paid to understanding the religious beliefs of the laity 
Though there is a detailed description of various rituals, and the beliefs underlying them, 
what is described is mainly the official version, and one is not sure whether a large section of 
ordinary Yakoba Christians know all of them. For many members, rituals have become a kind 
of magic, rather than religious symbols. The beliefs of Yakoba Chnistians are also influenced 
by the various forces of modernisation, affecting their faith and practices. But no attempt has 
been made to capiure this dimension There 1s also no attempt to understand the extent of 
participation of the laity in various ntuals and other church activities. 

The analysis of the Syrian Christian family has missed the strength and warmth of inter- 
personal ties prevailing in tt. The moral basis of the family is mutual help and support rather 
than the maximisation of gains, and without understanding this, discussion of issues like 
dowry ıs meaningless. Notwithstanding such deficiencies, Susan Visvanathan’s ıs an excellent 
study of the Yakoba Syrian Chnstians of Kerala. 


National Instutute of Rural Development K.C ALEXANDER 
Hyderabad 


N.K. Das, Ethnic identity, ethnicity and social straufication in north-east India. Delhi: Inter- 
India Publications, 1989. 323 pp Tables, bibliogr., index, Rs 275 


The book under review deals with one of the long-neglected aspects of tribal sociology. 
Influenced by the Bntish School of Anthropology, early studies on tribes by and large 
confined themselves to ethnographic accounts of individual communities directed at assisting 
officials in carrying out their adminustrative functions Even in the post-colonial penod, when 
anthropological research entered a more analytical phase, academicians and intellectuals 
ignored the principle of ethnicity ın tribal unrest. The dominance of the structural-functional 
approach and the prejudice against history in anthropological analysis partly contnbuted to 
this intellectual barrier in the understanding of tnbes It ts only in recent years, when tribes 
began to openly appeal to ethnicity to fulfil their political aspirations, that the concept entered 
into the discourse of tribal sociology. 

In the present book N.K Das charts out the pattern of ethnic mobilisation and identity 
formation among the tribes of north-east India as they try to cope with the intrusion of 
extraneous forces and processes into their isolated and comparatively autonomous existence. 
Combining an approach of political anthropology and ethno-history, Das focuses on the 
process of state formation and socio-cultural development among some of the larger and 
smaller tribes of the region. The author, however, does not restrict his analysis to the political 
processes only: his grounding in anthropology takes him from the realm of politics to the 
realm of kinship and the family. Thus, while the major concern of the book is ‘to show how 
different kinds of ethno-historical and techno-environmental processes generate varied social 
formations with lesser or greater political integration and complexity’ (p. 12), it also questions 
some of the established theories in kinship studies. 

For students of kinship, Das’ attempt to highlight the politico-jural dimension of descent 
must be both interesting and inspiring: interesting because the author's critique of the 
unilineal descent mode! retrieves the almost forgotten debate on descent from academic 
oblivion; inspinng, because his meticulous re-examination and reinterpretation of Burling’s 
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(1963) and Nakane’s (1967) materials on the Garo and Khasi kinship systems and his analysis 
of the Zoundu-Keyhonou (Southern Angami Naga) kinship structure suggest a brave attempt 
to bring this much-neglected region in the ‘kinship map’ of India to wider scrutiny. 

A flaw in the analysis of the Naga data, however, needs to be pointed out. While the author 
has shown good insight into the operations of the kinship principles, his concept of women’s 
rights to property does not reflect the same degree of understanding. Treating women’s access 
to pozoupu land, an essentially ‘matrilineally inherited property which 1s transmitted wholly 
in the female line, i.e., from mother to daughter and daughter to grand-daughter on their 
marriages’ {p. 72, see also, p 195) as a form of ‘dual inheritance’, the author ignores the 
affinal character of the transaction and the restraint which women have to exercise in the 
usage of the property for fear of alienating it from its traditional function. Rather than 
defining it as ‘inheritance’, this mode of land circulation can best be described as ‘affinal 
prestation’. 

In the next two chapters Das turns his attention to the description and discussion of tribal 
polity and the pattern of stratification salient in the system. He identifies three different types 
of tribal polity prevalent in the region—‘tnbe’, ‘chiefdom’ and ‘state’; he admits, though, that 
structurally it is difficult to discern the dividing line between the three. Neither do the 
different types of tribal polity assume a linear position in relation to each other. Ethnic 
considerations and patterns of stratification existing at a particular point of time dictate their 
movement from one form to another and vice versa These oscillatory tendencies not only 
contribute to the fluidity of polity formation in the region but also reinforce the use of 
ethnicity for political mobilisation. 

This suggests that the ethnic factor is not a new element in tribal politics. However, 
according to Das, during the colonial and post-colonial periods, the boundaries between the 
ethnic groups were maintained by kinship, cosmology and territory, which at the time could 
not be altered to any significant degree. But though no radical structural transformation was 
observed during the colonia! period, tribal names and identities had come to be articulated 
and recognised by the administration. In the post-colonial era this process gained further 
momentum. The changed socio-political situation heralded by Independence provided tnbes 
with new situations and contexts to redefine and restructure their ethnic identity. Some of the 
major tribes in the region have successfully used the ethnic factor to fulfil their political 
aspirations within the Indian Union. Interestingly, ethnicity also provides the idiom for a 
small section of tnbes to seek transnational identity and political independence (see Chapter 
T). 
Das further highlights two related processes associated with ethnicity. The first is the rise of 
cultural revivalism where, through the reinterprejation of indigenous ideology or re- 
enactment of the ‘original way of life’, tribes seek to sharpen or reassert their distinctive 
identity Second, as ethnicity capitalises on the identity of its members, a process of identity- 
formation goes on in the society. When common interests are perceived or interests shared, 
some groups express their oneness through identity redefinition. At the empirical level this 
process results in the pattern of alignment and realignment of groups. Small groups sometimes 
merge with each other to enhance their bargaining power, while large groups break up into 
smaller ones with cach assuming a distinct identity. 

Das also explodes the myth that tribal societies are egalitarian in character. Through a 
number of case studies he demonstrates that tribal societies are not only stratified on the basis 
of age, prestige and power: some of them even practise slavery. In his own words: ‘there 1s 
evidence also to show that despite [the] general appearance of social equality, aspects of 
inequality are revealed in unequal shares in exercise of power, wealth and prestige symbols 
which were, in the precolonial period, more sharply represented in differences of free men 
and slaves—two unequal groups... While the Bntish completely abolished slavery an 
incipient class structure could not be abolished’ (p. 194). This process is further reinforced in 
the post-colonial period where the processes of modernisation and economic development 
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have intensified the polarisation between groups. But while class inequality has emerged as an 
important issue in tribal societies, the problem is muted by the tribe/non-tribe dichotomy. 

The main problem with the book 1s its universe of study. Although the author has 
judiciously combined the histoncal perspective with the anthropological approach, the hetero- 
geneity of the universe (in cultural and ecological terms) restricts the author's ability to probe 
deeply into the problem. Thus while the book provides a broad overview of the ethnic 
problem in the region, it fails to articulate the tribes’ fears and apprehensions at the prospect 
of cultural and political subjugation. However, notwithstanding this shortcoming, the book is 
highly recommended for all those who are interested in the ethnic and political history of 
north-east India. 


Jawaharlal Nehru University TipLuT NONGBRI 
New Delhi 


JAGANATH PaTtuy, Ethnic minorities in the process of development. Jaipur: Rawat, 1988. 
Bibliogr., index. Rs. 160. 


Though its title is rather misleading, the book under review primarily deals with the impact of 
capitalistic development among the tribal communities of Orissa. The mismatch between the 
title and the subject matter, however, is deliberate and is in fact the key conceptual contention of 
the study. The author argues that ‘tribe’ is an inappropriate, misleading and pejorative 
construct, ideologically manipulative, and ‘useful to the powers that be’, and that it should 
therefore be replaced by ‘ethnic minority’. This is obviously a highly debatable issue and 
perhaps very few people would support Pathy in his project of ‘transcending the limitations of 
conventional wisdom on the so-called tribes’. Dr. Pathy 1s not alone in calling a tribe an ethnic 
group. R.A. Schermerhorn, in his well-known work, Ethnic plurality in Indta (1978), has 
treated Scheduled Tribes and Scheduled Castes as ethnic groups. But he does so without 
abandoning the concept of tribe or caste. In any case, to the extent Pathy uses the term ‘ethnic 
minority’ for tribal community in order to analyse corporate identity and political protest 
against exploitation and forced acculturation (as exemplified in the Jharkhand movement), he 
is justified in doing so. It 1s more or less in this sense that Max Weber, too, defines ethnicity as 
an emergent phenomenon. 

Apart from this drawback in the paradigmatic framework, Dr. Pathy’s actual analysis of the 
plight of the tribals, which is based on the political economy approach, is sound and insightful. 
He traces the process of capitalistic development in Orissa since at least the early 19th century 
when British colonialism not only artificially demarcated the boundaries of Orissa but also 
created conditions of underdevelopment as well as regional and economic disparities through 
its typical land and trade policies. These trends have been continuing through the country’s 
independence and various official development programmes. In spite of the availability of raw 
materials, Orissa remains one of the least developed provinces of India. 

Against this backdrop the tribal minorities in Orissa, numbering about 6 million (22.4 per 
cent of the state population), face the serious problems of destitution and mutilation of their 
languages and cultures. In two substantive chapters the author discusses these problems in 
greater detail at the economic, political and socio-cultural levels. In doing so he relies both on 
empirical data (collected from a sample of eleven tribal groups distributed in ten villages and 
spread over seven districts), and secondary source material. In spite of being primarily an 
empirical study, the author has not lost sight of a historical perspective on various issues, 
which provides greater substantiation of his arguments. On the whole, a useful addition to the 
literature on the problems of tribal development in India. 


Jawaharlal Nehru University PRAKASH C. JAIN 
New Delhi 
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BAIDYANATH SARASWATI, ed., Tribal thought and culture: Essays in honour of Shri Surajit 
Chandra Sinha. New Delhi: Concept, 1991. Tables, notes, refs , index Rs. 250 


The book under review, a festschrift in honour of Professor Surat Chandra Sinha, contains 
thirteen well-researched articles, grouped into four main themes, bestdes a brief introductory 
note by Saraswati and an account of Sinha's contribution to anthropology by P.K Misra 

The first section, ‘The implicit philosophy and world-view’, starts with a thought-provoking 
essay by Saraswati, who attempts to justify the eternal law of non-duality pervading tnbal 
thought, which he claims is a legacy of the upanishads. Pandya’s interpretation of the Ongee 
notion of hierarchy between the spirits, humans and animals, and’the mechanism that ensures 
its perpetuation, is an excellent account of the tribal world-view. In the same section, 
Adbikary analyses the Birhor world-view and tts essential continuity in the face of culture 
contact and modernisation, while Daniel discovers the traditional values and notions that the 
Garo lore embodies. Although all four essays in this section explain the tnbal values and 
world-views in different ways, the theme remains that the ‘primitive’ mind 1s not pre-logical or 
irrational, as is commonly alleged. Saraswati aptly adds that primitive rationality 13 perhaps 
on a different plane from ours, and hence it should be understood and explained from its own 
point of view. 

The second section of the volume deals with tmbal aesthetics and science. In this section, 
Prasad probes the immense social and ritual value of tribal music and dance, arts which also 
mediate between the secular and the sacred, and between the visible world of men and the 
invisible world of the tribal gods Further, Mathur discusses thirty-seven diseases, their 
diagnosis and indigenous herbal treatments among the Irular of the Attappady region of Kerala. 
Both essays highlight the fact that tribal music and medicine, and tnbal culture in general, rest on 
harmony, symmetry, unity and perfection, and any imbalance in them leads to misfortune. 

The third section includes two essays on tribal psychology, besides an account of the social 
demography of a small population by Basu. Singh and Sinha make an attempt to explore the 
social, political, religrous, aesthetic and moral values of the Santal. Bhattacharya’s study in 
rurai Bengal ıs indeed a penetrating one, keeping in mind the socio-cultural base and its 
influence on the course of interaction in a polyethnic milieu. 

The fourth and the ultimate section starts with Bhat’s essay suggesting an alternative 
(seshkala bhavatmaka) approach which, however, he does not elaborate. In another essay, 
Misra historically traces the British policy, the introduction of money into the exchange 
system of the tiibes of north-east India, culminating in the gradual formation of private 
property. While the essay by Das Gupta seeks to discover the nature of tribal adaptation tn 
industrial regions, Negi presents an account of his revisit to Kinjoli village in Madhya Pradesh 
and of the Bhatra spirit of love and hospitality. 

The essays included ın this volume are as much theoretical as empirical, and grounded in 
rch ethnographic detail. While the spatial coverage of the essays is almost the whole of tribal 
India from Arunachal Pradesh to Kerala, the topical spread encompasses the totality of tribal 
thought and culture, including cognition, values and world-views, music and folklore, demo- 
graphy and medicine, economy and religion, and the changes ın tribal culture under the threat 
of Hinduism and industnalisation. Saraswati deserves all praise for ably editing this befitting 
tribute to Professor Sinha. 


University of Hyderabad KK Misra 


SATADAL Dascupta, Diffusion of agricultural innovations in village India. New Delhi: Wiley 
Eastern, 1989. xı + 193. Figs., tables, notes, bibhogr., index. Rs. 150. 


The spread of new production technology in Indian agriculture since the mid-60s has attracted 
many studies of the diffusion of agricultural innovations and thrown up useful insights about 
the factors that have facilitated or restricted the adoption of innovations. Sociologists, 
economists, social anthropologists and extension educationists have all been at work, with 
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many ideas in common, but research perceptions and orientations have been tailored to 
specific disciplines. Somebody therefore needed to weave a common thread. Dasgupta has 
done this job remarkably well, putting together insights and conclusions from over three 
hundred published studies on the diffusion of modern agricultural technology among farmers 
in India. It is essentially a work on rural sociology, but its usefulness extends to all disciplines 
and all persons concerned with India’s rural development. 

In his first chapter, Dasgupta pleads that economic profitability alone does not motivate 
farmers to switch over to new techniques or inputs; the innovations must be socially acceptable as 
well Chapter 2 describes the ‘diffusion process’ in four time phases: a handful of progressive, 
_ resource-rich and knowledgeable farmers are the first to adopt (innovators); then come the 
early adopters, followed by late adopters with laggards coming at the tail end. Numerous 
studies (Table 2.2) show that each innovation passes through the tests of relative advantage, 
compatibility, triability and observability before its actual adoption. In a somewhat similar 
vein, Chapter 3 delineates the four stages (awareness, interest, evaluation and trial) that 
precede actual adoption. Skipping over a stage is possible, and the adoption period differs 
among innovations (Table 3.2). Chapter 4 discusses diverse techniques for delineating an 
adopter from a non-adopter, especially Rogers and Shoemaker’s ‘innovatrveness scale’ and 
the ‘Guttman Scale of Adoption’. Again, a number of personal, situational and social 
characteristics associated with adopters are culled out of empirical studies. 

Dasgupta next dwells upon the essentials of the socio-cultural milieu under which adoption 
decistons are made. Kinship, friendship or work-exchange groups, caste dominance, leadership 
qualities, etc., play a decisive role. As agricultural transformation grows apace, a switchover 
from polymorphic to monomorphic leadership follows. The distinction between impersonal 
and personal, and institutional and nor-institutional, sources of information is nicely explained in 
Chapter 6. Different sources reflect differing degrees of credibility when we see adoption by 
stages or in terms of the personal characteristics of adopters. Chapter 7 examines the personal 
characteristics of opinion leaders, the suitable qualities of extension agents and the role of the 
mass media in the diffusion process, while the final chapter gives the explanatory capabilities 
of various combinations of variables evidenced in different studies. 

On the whole, this is a fairly comprehensive study based on the hard labour of a sociologist 
with long experience in this area. Nevertheless, a few weaknesses need to be underlined. 
First, many of the innovations alluded to were at the early stage of their life-cycle. Adoption 
or nor-adoption at that stage does not reflect the whole ‘truth’, for who can deny that many 
innovations rejected at one stage are readily adopted later in a changed socio-cultural milieu. 
Second, the study is much too obsessed with socio-cultural moorings, whether at the indi- 
vidual, household or village levels. Economic factors figure only sketchily. Third, many 
variable associations are used repeatedly, for example, while outlining adopter characteristics 
or describing attitudes and values or caricaturing opinion leaders. Lastly, from such a study, a 
few robust theoretical conclusions might be expected but this hope remains largely unfulfilled. 
Sketching out broad empirical patterns is different from theorising. 


Jawaharlal Nehru University G.K. CHADHA 
New Delhi ` 


Rexna KauL, Caste, class and education: Politics of the capitation fee phenomenon in 
Karnataka. New Delhi: Sage, 1993. 276 pp. Map, tables, notes, bibliogr., index. 
Rs. 275. 

Davip Drury, The iron schoolmaster: Education, employment and the family in India. Delhi: 
Hindustan Publishing Corporation, 1993. xviii + 196 pp. Figs., tables, notes, refs., 
gloss., bibliogr., index. 


As society modernises itself and becomes future-oriented, education acquires new meaning. 
Education, it is believed, enhances one’s cultural capital, gives one the skill needed to 
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improve one’s socio-economic status Yet, when not many are privileged enough to buy 
education, social inequality continues to prevail. It is, therefore, necessary to examine how 
education is being perceived by divergent groups in society. It is in this context that the two 
books under review arouse one’s interest. 

To begin with, Rekha Kaul has tried to see the ‘interplay of caste, class and politics’ in the 
‘capitation fee phenomenon’ in Karnataka. It may be recalled that in Karnataka the capitation 
fee institutions registered considerable growth in the 1980s. With forty-nine engineering 
colleges and eighteen medical colleges—and most of them are ‘private’/‘caste-based’ colleges 
accepting capitation fees ranging from Rs. 50,000 to Rs. 5 lakh—Kamataka, as Kaul argues, 
demonstrates ‘the new role of caste as an instrument of power’, It should not be forgotten that 
it was largely the landowning dominant castes—the Lingayats and Vokkaligas—who sought to 
advance their own interests by setting up private professional colleges. They wanted to 
compete with the Brahmins who, despite being a numerical minority, retained their domination 
in education. For instance, in 1946, as Kaul’s work suggests, 78.87 per cent of those receiving 
education were Brahmins. This led to a ‘lurking fear among the dominant castes’ that even 
after Independence the Brahmins would continue to wield power. But, ironically, these 
colleges, far from fulfilling the original objective of promoting the interests of their own caste 
members, have acquired an ‘entrepreneurial’ character Kaul’s study, conducted in 1988 and 
based on nineteen private medical and engineering colleges, suggests that only about 20 to 25 
per cent of the student population belongs to the particular caste running that college. Again, 
most of the students come from reasonably prosperous, urban, public school backgrounds. 
Moreover, her findings suggest that the teachers in these colleges are not sufficiently qualified; 
the standard of education is far from satisfactory. Yet no government in Karnataka, it seems, 
is in a position to combat the growth of these colleges because, as Kaul shows, the manage- 
ment committees of almost all colleges had ‘people with strong political ties’. Is this the 
ultimate fate of the ‘non-Brahmin movement’? These private colleges might have served the 
political interests of the elites of the non-Brahmin castes but then, as education becomes a 
costly commodity with the capitation fee, social inequality, far from being challenged, 
continues to exist. 

Likewise, in the second book under review, David Drury tells the same story: how 
education perpetuates social inequality. Here ıs an ‘ethnography of education’ based on 
extensive case histories of 123 families of divergent backgrounds in Kanpur. The study 
conducted in 1981-82 seeks to explore how the family—its socio-economic position, its 
attitude towards education or the way it links education with job and matriage—plays an 
important role in the kind of education one gets. In middle class families education is given 
great importance, but on the other hand it is difficult for the children of manual workers and 
Scheduled Castes to get proper education for the reason that they seldom get the kind of 
family support which one sees in middle class families. Life, for them, is difficult; ‘the need to 
work at home or on the farm’ makes ıt almost impossible for them to consider education as 
the first priority. Moreover, their parents are not in a position to expect much from their 
education. And the story is not entirely different for women. Education, it is thought, is not 
relevant for women’s housework. Moreover, a girl child is ‘someone else’s property’! This 
explains the societal indifference to women’s education. Well, even when some families— 
particularly middle class families—give importance to women’s education, it is largely centred 
around marriage. The belief is that to get a ‘good’ boy, both education and dowry are needed. 

The conclusion is therefore obvious. With the all-pervasive awareness of social mobility, as 
David Drury’s work suggests, the middle class obsession with ‘good’ schools has led to the 
growth of convent/English-medium/private schools. But at the same time the elitist character 
of education remains unaltered. The marginalised sections of society—manual workers, 
oppressed castes and even women—continue to lag behind. 


Jawaharlal Nehru University Avutr PATHAK 
New Delhi 
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SupHa Pat, Uttar Pradesh: Agrarian change and electoral politics. Delhi: Shipra Publications, 
1993. 184 pp. Maps, tables, notes, bibliogr , index. Rs. 195. 


This book seeks to inquire into the nexus between agrarian issues and electoral politics. Given 
the rising level of agrarian consciousness and the increasing tempo of farmers’ mobilisation, 
this work has a high degree of contemporary relevance. Sudha Pai draws her empirical data 
from UP but her methodology will certainly induce similarly inclined researchers to examine 
the importance of agrarian consciousness in a new light in other parts of the country. 

The basic foundations of the book consist in the manner in which the major political 
parties—the Congress, the BKD/LD (and later the Janata Party), and the BJP—have responded 
to the changes which have taken place on the agricultural front in UP. Sudha Pai’s inquiry 
proceeds simultaneously at two levels. On one plane she seeks to investigate the impact of the 
Green Revolution, an impact which was uneven as much across regions as among classes of 
farmers. On another plane she directs attention at the way in which political parties attempted 
to mobilise caste groups. In doing so she achieves a balance between the two extremes which 
have been part of our research tradition, one adopting a fundamentalist, caste-centred 
approach, the other pursuing class to the exclusion of all else 

Although the substance of the book is to be found in a detailed analysis of the 1989 
assembly elections, the backdrop makes fascinating reading. Particularly valuable is the 
author’s analysis of Charan Singh’s contributions. The earlier chapters which deal with this 
backdrop (Chapters 1 and 2) should prove especially useful to all who are interested in 
analysing the response of political parties to changes in the general economic scenario and 
more specifically the process of differentiation in the agrarian structure. Sudha Pai postulates 
her basic hypothesis in the following terms. The Janata Dal essentially represented the rich 
and the middle peasantry and was most successful where the level of agricultural development 
was relatively high due to the impact of the Green Revolution. Since the Green Revolution is 
a scale-neutral technology, the holdings ın these areas were of medium and semi-medium size 
(p. 11). In caste terms, too, political parties had varying kinds of appeal. While the Congress 
sought to combine the upper and lower castes, the BKD/LD focused on backward and 
cultivating castes. When the two paths of mobilisatiton—caste and farming classes—are seen 
in analytical unison the true complexity of electoral politics vis-a-vis agrarian transformation 
is seen clearly. An explanation of more recent changes in the electoral scenario in UP can also 
be examined in the light of this book. 

At least in the opinion of this reviewer, Sudha Pai’s inquines will have wide and continuing 
appeal. It is to the author’s credit that she has managed a holistic analysis in a book which is 
teasingly short. 


American Consulate General LALITHA NATRAJ 
Madras 


Lars RuDEBECK, ed., When democracy makes sense: Studtes in the democratic potential of 
Third World popular movements Sweden: Akut, 1992. xiii + 399 pp. Maps, tables, 
notes, refs., index. 


Conceptualising democracy is problematic; not only does it structure power in a polity, it also 
refers to a way of life, shaping ‘peoples’ voice’, as ıt were. As a system of governance, 
democracy ıs probably the best available means to involve people at large in the decision- 
making process Ideologically too, such an arrangement brings to the fore diverse opinions, 
reflecting the multifaceted nature of human society. Whether one agrees or not, democratically 
elected and governed administration seems apt in any society which is heterogeneous on 
various counts. Despite the obvious limitations of representative government, democratic 
processes inculcate values and an ethos intimately connected with the articulation of different 
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viewpoints So, democracy 1s probably the most effective theoretical too! to capture various 
ideological strands, conforming to and challenging the democratic fabric. The volume ıs a 
welcome intervention for having drawn our attention to the project of democracy in a global 
perspective. It 1s difficult to evaluate an edited volume. Contributions are uneven: many of 
them are controversial while the rest reiterate a more or less familiar story For convenience, 
major Issues pertaining particularly to South Asia will be highlighted here 

There are three major issues. First, the state ıs identified as a formidable institution around 
which the project ef ‘democracy’ revolves. Authors striving to fathom the issues argue that 
the notions of ‘subordination’ and ‘domination’ articulate a process whereby state hegemony 
is either negated or affirmed. Partha N. Mukherjee and Ishtiaq Ahmed substantiate the 
argument by drawing on the South Asian experience, while Yusuf Bangura and Jibrin 
Ibrahim looked at Africa to understand the phenomenon. The formulation that Afro-Asian 
States are ‘nations-in-the-making’ and hence vulnerable does not see, very attractive because 
in It 1s articulated the ‘Euro-centric’ bias that a nation, per se, will emerge if it approximates to 
the Western criteria. It thus stmps the Afro-Asian region of its long history of identity 
formation and constricts efforts at alternative theorisation to capture the uniqueness of a 
reality that cannot be grasped by the tools of analysis derived from Western experience. 

The second issue relates to the importance of the state in bringing about changes in the 
contemporary socio-economic and political configurations. Drawing on his field survey, 
Kirsten Westergaard shows the extent to which state-initiated drives have contributed to 
significantly transform West Bengal villages while their counterparts in Bangladesh continue 
to remain at the periphery of development due to lack of state interest. At one level, the state 
is thus projected as an effective instrument to bring about changes at the grassroots; at 
another, however, the state’s authonty 1s being questioned through the organisation of 
peasant movements The state is seen as oppressive and thus unable to solve problems of 
exploitation, poverty and development. Central to such new movements for democracy 
remains the quest for an alternative authority, probably more attentive to peasant demands. 
Both Steffan Landberg and Olle Tornquist have brought out the implications of these new 
social movements in India, essentially championing farmers’ gnevances against Indian demo- 
cracy. 

The final section of the volume deals with ‘labour and democracy’ since workers constitute 
a particular force in the processes of democratisation. Like the peasantry, workers too 
challenge the regime’s hegemony which is generally sustained either by co-option or repression. 
In the context of South Korea, Lars Lindstrom shows how the authoritarian state suppressed 
the workers’ movement for democratisation which, though abortive, certainly contributed to 
the creation and consolidation of a democratic spirit. Similarly, in Taiwan, as Laurids S. 
Lauridsen argues, workers are the prominent actors on the socio-political scene, forcing the 
state to expand its role as an agent of social security and economic equality. Analysing the 
1988 October Rebellion in Algeria which exposed the inadequacies of a single party ideology, 
Said Chikhi draws our attention to a situation in which the city and the factory rose against the 
State and thus began a new wave of democratisation in Opposition to the party-controlled 
workers’ union. 

The volume presents a complex analysis of the role of democracy in processes of political 
transformation in different countries and situations. Although some of the conclusions are 
controversial, the volume deserves critical acclaim for having brought before us scholarly 
opinion on the process of democratisation across the continents. Lars Rudebeck, the editor, 
has done a wonderful service to those grappling with movements for democracy in various 
types of socio-political reality. Given the complex nature of the questions raised in the 
volume, one would expect that such an exercise would initiate similar kinds of research in the 
immediate future. 


University of Dethi BipyuT CHAKRABARTY 
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PETER MANUEL, Cassette culture: Popular music and technology in North India. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1993. xix + 302 pp. Map, plates. notes, gloss., bibliogr.. 
index. 


A welcome book, for it draws attention to a very important dimension of popular culture the 
world over. The fact that cassette technology has played a kind of liberating role in a world 
where giant recording companies dominated till very recently, ıs a phenomenon that needs to 
be examined in depth Unlike most others, who by popular music mean traditional folksy stuff, 
Manuel quite rightly enlarges the field to include all that is popular. Consequently, he does 
not limit his scope to only those genres of music which predate modernity, or survive today as 
exotic left-overs. This alters the focus a great deal from usual anthropological efforts on this 
subject. Modernity ts now no longer an enemy to be quarantined but is, instead, an integral 
component of the study. That the author chose India as his field 1s all to the good for cassettes 
have left a deep impress upon the music industry as a whole in this country. 

With cassettes there is now greater scope for diversity as their decentralised manufacture 
and relatively low investment allow them to be more sensitive to those popular demands that 
have only a limited regional appeal. Hitherto, under the dispensation of large, multinational 
recording companies, there was no room for responding to these lower-level popular impulses, 
for anything that did not have a large national market was simply not economical. Cassettes 
have changed all that Not only is it worthwhile now to react positively to smaller market 
demands, but it is also possible, after the cassette revolution, to make cheaper reproductions 
of national hits and thus cater to a much larger audience. Cassettes have therefore had 
multiple effects. They have helped preserve local forms of music which may have otherwise 
died out because large recording companies were not interested in them; they have made 
popular numbers even more accessible; and finally, they have also allowed for local ingenuity 
to play a larger role. All this has not only affected the music industry, but has changed popular 
music too. Popular film music has now entered the ritual sphere as well through the easy 
accessibility of cassettes. Consequently, film songs are now heard all over rural India dunng 
weddings, in bhajans and jagrans too, certain numbers that have been populansed ın films tend 
to predominate. But before we rush off to condemn technology for perverting indigenous 
culture we should also remember that cassettes have helped to popularise on a national scale 
certain forms of music which were earlier known only within certain communities (e.g., 
Marwari music}. 

The author has quite usefully brought in an international comparative perspective to give 
depth to the Indian material. The section on rasiya, which has to do with bawdy productions, 
is over-emphasised, and the section on the use of cassettes for political campaigns has no fresh 
insights to offer. It 1s also a little disappointing that the author has so easily succumbed to the 
Indian psyche syndrome. If Indian cinema has low aesthetic value then that is because Indians 
know no better. If bawdy songs are popular then that is because Indians have a ‘mother—-whore’ 
complex. That much of this has been inspired by Indian authors like Sudhir Kakar still does 
not make them respectable or less ethnocentric. If only the author had been conceptually 
more discerning he might have had something refreshing to say about how and why certain 
types of music have done better than others, instead of repeating rather naively that purveyors of 
pop art produce what their audiences like. That life more often than not imitates art is an 
adage worth remembering at such times. 


Delhi School of Economics _ DIPANKAR GUPTA 
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LaciiMan M KHUBCHANDANI, Language, culture and nation-building: Challenges of modern- 
isation. Shimla: Indian Institute of Advanced Study/New Delhi: Manohar, 1991. 
xiv + 125 pp. Tables, notes, appendices, bibliogr., index. Rs. 100; and Tribal identity: 
A language and communication perspective. Shimla: Indian Institute of Advanced 
Studies/New Delhi: Indus, 1992. xii + 159 pp. Map, tables, notes, appendix, bibliogr., 
index Rs. 150. 


Both these books are very important contributions to our understanding of the sociolinguistic 
situation in India The first one examines the role of language and culture in nation-building 
from the vantage point of a multilingual and plunculturaf Indian ethos and introduces the 
concept of Kshetra, ‘a traditional Indian concept focusing on the patterns of organic unity 
emerging in an area in the midst of a wide spectrum of linguistic and cultural variation in 
everyday life’. The second one provides an extensive illustration of these ideas from a very 
careful and human examination of our tnbal communities, although the former itself provides 
ample illustrations from the ‘Hmdi-Urdu amalgam’, ‘Panjabi diaspora’, ‘transplanted Sindh’ 
and ‘partnership with English’'—a set of terms which perhaps for the first time has enabled us 
to talk meaningfully about the dynamism and complexity of the Indian sociolinguistic scene. 
According to Khubchandani, we need to make a distinction between languages of identity and 
languages of communication, and organise our language planning and language teaching 
accordingly. It ıs possible that we need to provide different kinds of skills in different 
languages, and it may not always be necessary to teach cognitively advanced skills in all the 
languages in the curnculum. 

And yet one wonders whether Khubchandani is still treating Indian multilingualism as an 
object of wonder and tribal communities as the most outstanding illustration of that ‘wonder’. 
The metaphor of hierarchical structures of the pyramid type changes to the Gandhian 
concentric circles image where the innermost minority 1s ideally integral to the whole, neither 
exploited, nor marginalised, nor stigmatised, nor assimilated. But that 1s so far removed from 
the reality. Modern sociolinguistic theory has failed to problematise the concept of ‘a speech 
community’. Be it Labovian variationism, Fishman’s sociology of language or Hymes’ ethno- 
graphy of speaking, all conceptualise speech community in terms of a locality, frequency of 
interaction and shared socio-cultural norms, overtly or covertly associating a complete and 
almost welcome neutrality with social forces. The focus of soctolinguistic analysis has been a 
correlation between social and linguistic variables or, in the case of ethnography of speaking, 
on unfolding the community’s own organisation of its universe. Rarely have sociolingursts 
seen patterns of communication as sites for the interaction of a multiplicity of discourses not 
just economic but also religious, political and sociological Khubchandani has certainly taken 
a step forward ın introducing the concept of a Ashetra and in characterising it in terms of non- 
exclusive identities, flexibility of inter-group relations, overlapping language boundaries, 
sociolinguistic matrices shared across language families, etc , leading inevitably to the Jhar- 
khand and Bodoland movements; and yet he is doing a ‘language diagnosis’. Somebody out 
there is still seen as ill. Are we in some sense continuing the policies of ‘missionary solutions’, 
‘protectionism’ or ‘tribal upliftment’. There is no point in repeating Nehru that we should not 
make tribals second-rate copies of ourselves while we are engaged in doing just that. We are 
victims not just of our language but also of our metalanguage What is being done to the tribal 
groups these days is a living example of the manipulation (and not neutrality) of social forces. 
Any sociolinguist worth his salt should examine the multiplicity of exploitative forces that 
interact with language tn different domains of activity. How long will linguists stay away from 
the Mandal or Ram Janambhoomi discourses? 
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Jonn F. RicHarps, The new Cambridge history of India’ The Mughal empire (Vol I. 5) 
Cambndge: Cambridge University Press, 1993. xv + 320 pp Maps, tables, gloss.. 
bibliogr., index £27 95/$44.95. 


John Richards’ book on the Mughal empire is introduced by him as a ‘concise’, ‘coherent’, 
and ‘conventional’ narrative, ‘a one-volume synthesis that will be comprehensible to the non- 
specialist’. It has the virtues daimed for it, and these are not inconsiderable. Its conventionality 
does seem excessive, however. He begins with Babar’s invasion in AD 1526 and closes his 
narrative with 1720, a bare dozen years after Aurangzeb’s death, by when, he writes, the 
centralised Mughal state could truly be said to have disintegrated: what survived into the 18th 
century was ‘the empty shell of its formerly grand structure’. True, but surely what also 
survived were the bureaucratic structures fashioned under the grand Mughals, as also the 
urban lifestyles. 

There are two main strands in Richards’ narrative: first, dynastic succession accompanied 
by intermittent warfare, and the expansion of the empire and its administrative structures, 
second, socio-economic changes in rural and urban areas. The account covers familiar 
ground, but the author does not hesitate to disagree with established opinions when he thinks 
there are strong reasons for doing so. 

Thus, he expresses Ins scepticism regarding Irfan Habib’s contention that the rapid collapse 
of the centralised structure of the empire was due to ‘the widening gap between the salary 
demands of the mansabdars and revenue-yielding lands sufficient to meet those needs’ (p. 
291). Richards acknowledges the importance of the ‘jagir crisis’, but denies it the central role 
claimed for it. He says that a plausible case can be made that agnicultural production was 
increasing during the period, and draws attention to ‘a structural disjuncture between Mughal 
state and society’. the empire spawned ‘regional systems of power and authority’ and lost 
control over them. ‘Perhaps the new empire was not sufficiently flexible to deal with social 
change that its new order itself had helped to bring about’ (p. 296). This is Habib’s thesis too, 
but Richards enlarges its content. Power, authority, administrative structure, military organ- 
isation, and religious sentiment are all mentsoned. I think however that the religious aspect of 
the Mughal state receives less attention than ıt deserves. (Akbar’s experiments with inter- 
religious dialogues and his attempt to evolve a new synthesis, or even a new ideology, namely 
tauhid-i-ilaht, and the long-term consequences of these initiatives are barely mentioned.) 

Although Richards 1s preoccupied with royal military history, sociologists will not miss the 
importance of his observations on social life: how, for instance, the revenue system and the 
system of jagirs created by Akbar penetrated ‘the tough defences of rural life and reshaped 
the economy, culture, and society of Mughal India’ (p. 93). Or, how the state encouraged 
diversified economic activities and ‘delivered numerous services and incentives to foster 
internal trade at all levels’. Consequently, ‘the secular trend for Mughal India was that of 
economic growth and vitality’ (p. 204). 

The bibliographic essay with which the book ends is useful, but the index is inadequate. 
Perhaps it can be improved in forthcoming editions. Also, a correction is called for on page 
178 where Guru Teg Bahadur 1s wrongly identified as Hari Rai’s brother and successor, 
instead of, as he was, his uncle and his son’s successor. 
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Satya S. Pacnort, ed., Sir Willam Jones: A reader. Delhi. Oxford University Press, 1993. 
230 pp. Notes, bibliogr , index. Rs. 350. 


The anthology of Sir William Jones’ writings is a welcome addition to the existing monographs 
on the eminent British philologist, translator, poet, jurist, linguist and orientalist. The Reader 
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is Organised in three major sections: literature; language and linguistics; and religion, mythology 
and metaphysics. 

The section on literature is the longest. It begins with Jones’ own poetry, contaimng, among 
others, ʻA Persian poem of Hafiz’. The section includes the Gira Govinda of Jayadeva, and a 
text of Kalidasa’s Shakuntla. It also has some essays which were written early in his career on 
the arts, poetry and literature of Eastern nations. The chapters on language and linguistics 
consist of extracts from some of his linguistic masterpieces: these include extracts from 
Grammar of Persian language, and his proposal to edit Meninski’s Thesaurus. The final 
section of the Reader deals with religion, mythology and metaphysics. It contains extracts 
from one of his early essays on the ‘Gods of Greece, Italy and India’, and from ‘On the 
antiquity of the Indian Zodiac’. It also includes portions from his pioneering translation of the 
Institutes of Hindu law of Manu, the vedas and the Mohamudgara which 1s attributed to 
Shankaracharya. 

The Reader has an interesting and useful’ synGptic biography of Jones written by P.H. 
Salus. However, the editor's introduction and annotation to each section are disappointing. 
They are merely informed summanes of the text and do not provide any intelligent insight 
into the larger issues involved in Jones’ essays on law and on his other literary works. 

Yet, the wide range of Jones’ writings and some of his translations are thought-provoking, 
for they make one question the rather ahistorical and monolithic conception of orientalism 
that emerges from works of scholars hke Edward Said. It is evident from the Reader that 
Jones did nurture a sense of the superiority of European culture. Yet, in his essay ‘On the 
Gods of Greece, Italy and India’, India is not seen as peripheral to European civilisation. In 
fact the possibility is considered that Indian culture sheds light on the origin of European 
civilisation. Again, in his preface to the translations of Muslim and Hindu law he made a 
strong case for their sophistication and worth and argued for the suitability of governing India 
through its own customs and institutions. Jones’ orientalism was therefore being shaped by 
the pragmatic necessities of early colonial rule in India. His orientalism also appears to be in 
keeping with the revitalised conservatism that was enveloping Britain as a reaction to the 
threat posed by the French Revolution. The Reader makes it evident that Jones’ orientalism 
was one strand in the matrix of onentalist discourse that was being woven by British thinkers 
and administrators posted in the colonies. Onentalism, therefore, was a complex political 
thought which varied in shade from one historical situation to another. 
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Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Unit for Family Studies, Enhancing the role of the family as 
an agency for social and economic development. Bombay: Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences, 1994. viii + 287 pp. Figs., tables, notes, bibliogr., index. Rs. 100. 


This volume was presumably a ‘quickie’ produced to mark the beginning of the International 
Year of the Family (IYF), but it represents an impressive amount of spadework by the TISS 
Unit for Family Studies in documenting and interpreting research in the field of family 
studies, reviewing government policies and legislation in so far as they affect the family, and 
planning academic curricula of family studies. Apart from the Approach Plan for the IYF, the 
volume contains fourteen other pieces, of which nine are by two productive members of the 
TISS Unit, Shalini Bharat and Murli Desai. Others are on ageing (Rosamma Veedon), 
population policy (S. Parasuraman), health policy (Nasreen Rustomfram), housing policy 
(R.N. Sharma) and—an unusual input—the relationship of ecology and the family (Vimla 
Nadkarni). The volume makes an overall plea for an integrated family policy in place of the 
present fragmented, and often contradictory, government programmes, which are conscien- 
tiously prosecuted only in relation to fertility control. Indeed, the very notion of ‘family 
welfare’ has been co-opted to the ends of population control. 
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From the viewpoint of the sociologist, the perspective from social work has resulted in a 
somewhat problematic approach to the family in terms of its normality or pathology: hence 
the particular focus on individuals and families ‘at risk’ and in need of support, for one reason 
or another. This perspective merges uneasily with the current preoccupation of American 
family sociology with the growth of ‘non-traditional’, that is, experimental, forms of family 
life: singlehood, voluntarily childless couples, non-married cohabitation, binuclear families, 
coparenting and joint custody, gay couples, sexually open marriages and open families, dual 
career families and commuter marriages, single parent families, communes and multilateral 
marriages (p. 77). Following this trend, Shalini Bharat classifies families as ‘normative’ 
(whether nuclear or joint) or ‘alternate’/‘alternative’, a classification also incorporated in the 
IYF Approach Paper. While this typology thankfully skirts the tedious preoccupation with the ` 
relative prevalence of nuclear vs joint families in India, it does not, unfortunately, contribute 
to conceptual clarity. It also comes close to stigmatising the impoverished catalogue of 
‘alternate’ family forms empirically significant in the Indian context—-single parent families, 
female-headed households, dual earner/career families, childless families and adoptive 
families—though clearly that is not the intention. 

In a refreshingly candid concluding chapter to the volume (originally published in Research 
on families with problems in Indta [2 vols., TISS, 1991]), Shalini Bharat concedes these, and 
other, limitations of theory, method and approach, and the general inadequacy of contem- 
porary family studies as an input into policy formulation. There is clearly a long way to go, but 
this, and the other volumes of this series, are an invitation to take the first step. 
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STEPHEN MENNELL, ANNE MurcotT and Annexe H. OrrerLoo, The sociology of food: 
Eating, diet and culture: London: Sage, 1992. vii + 150 pp. Notes, bibliogr., index. 


£30.00 (hardback)/£10.95 (paperback). 


Today, when food festivals and visits by the likes of Monsieur Edouard Carlier are significant 
events, a book on the ‘sociology of food’ is certainly not premature. In fact it is a timely stock- 
taking of the intellectual interest in topics such as food and eating. 

This wide-ranging book is a compendium of prevalent perspectives on food: from food, 
drink, health, nutrition, hunger, abundance, to related professions and policy and planning 
issues. These perspectives subsequently interlace theoretical systems in disciplines such as 
history, nutritional science, anthropology, development studies and sociology, invoking signi- 
ficant inter-disciplinary intellectual connections. 

However, amidst these varying perspectives on food, one can detect an appeal by the 
authors for a specialised and exclusive attention to the sociology of food. Underscoring the 
Significance of food in some key issues of sociological theory—study of groups, institutions, 
social structures and functions, social processes and social policy and planning—the authors 
suggest a graduated attention to food by drawing real and symbolic parallels between 
commensality and sociality. This approach advocates a ‘panning’ of the relationship between 
man, environment and society through the optic of food. 

This emergent concern has bearing on the dynamic relationship between theory and fact 
such that a constant revitalisation of concepts and methods is called for. An instance of this 
dynamism can be seen in the shift in the basic problem pertaining to food. This shift—from 
the problem of supply of food to the problem of demand for food—can be located in the 
conquering of hunger (due to technological innovations, medical progress and abundance) as 
also in the change in the mood of societies: from the dominance of production and distribution to 
the dominance of consumption. Also the bonding between culinary culture and popular 
culture has rendered food a function of civilisation and culture, and not vice versa. The global 
meanings of market, characterised by functional democratisation, have further redefined food 
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as ‘good to display’, ‘good to identify’, and ‘good to express’, rather than only ‘good to eat’. 
This book draws our attention to the complex of ‘eating, diet and culture’, which is seen as 
having a significant import in the field of food-in-culture studies. 

The holistic approach, lucid language, and comprehensiveness of this book make it necessary 
reading for any student aiming to venture deeper tnto the issue. [t certainly provides food for 
thought. 
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Ropert DELIÈGE, Le système des castes Parts: Presses Universitaires de France, 1993. 127 pp. 
Bibliogr. 


This short general account of caste by a reputed Belgian anthropologist provides a useful 
introduction to the subject in French. The framework draws heavily on the French tradition of 
indological and ethnographic studies as developed by such authorities as the Abbé Dubois, 
Emile Senart, Célestin Bouglé and, above all, Louis Dumont. Much of the work is devoted to 
an explication of the ideology of caste, although there is also an important chapter on the 
relationship between caste and the economy, and on dominant castes. The last two chapters 
deal briefly with the impact on caste of recent economic and political changes. The account 18 
clear and lucid, and a great deal has been said within a short compass A minor error that 
needs to be pointed out is that the author states twice at page 47° °"" > Swat Pathans, 
studied by Frederik Barth, inhabit ‘Pakistani Kashmir’, whereas Swat a n .. t in the North- 
west Frontier Province. 
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VEDIC ARYANS AND THE 
ORIGINS OF CIVILIZATION 


A literary and scientific perspective 


Navaratna S. Rajaram and David Frawley 





Vedic Aryans and the Origins of Civilization arrives at new and far-reaching 
conclusions about ancient history and civilizations by combining new insights 
into the meaning of the Vedas and other ancient Indian scriptures with a 
scientific analysis of data from ancient sources. By systematic comparisons of 
the sciences of ancient India, Egypt and Old-Babylonia it shows that the 
Harappan civilization corresponds to the Sūtra period that came at the end of the 
Vedic Age. From this it follows that the Rg Veda is the product of an earlier 
layer of civilization before the rise of Egypt, Sumeria and the Indus Valley. As a 
result, the currently held view of Mesopotamia as the cradle of civilization 1s no 
longer tenable. 

Another far-reaching consequence of this research 1s that the so-called Aryan 
invasion of India is a myth which ts definitively refuted by both science and 
literature. The book shows that the Aryan invasion theory is, rather than the 
fruit of scholarship, a product of European politics—notably German 
nationalism and British colonial policy. It provides evidence showing that the 
demise of the ancient Indus Valley, Sumerian and Egyptian civilizations was 
brought about by a 300 year drought that began in 2200 BCE. 

The book also shows that it is possible to explain the distribution of Indo- 
European languages from India to England based on accounts of migrations 
found in ancient Indian works. It offers a radically new perspective that no one 
interested in ancient history can afford to miss. 


CONTENTS: Foreword—Introduction—Political history of the Aryan 
invasion—The Aryan problem in Vedic literature—Language, mathematics and 
astronomy: A chronological synthesis for the Vedic Age—Conclusion: Vedic 
Aryans and the origins of civilization—Supplement: End of the Harappan 
civilization brought about by extended drought and global climatic change— 
- Epilogue: The Verdict of science—Glossary—Bibliography—Index 
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Of related interest 





SYSTEMIC SOCIOLOGY 


RAMKRISHNA MUKHERJEE 


This book deals with the ontology and epistemology of sociology in the realm of 
social science. While sociology denotes the science of society, there is also a dis- 
tinctive body of knowledge called social science. It is necessary, therefore, to 
specify the role of sociology under the aegis of social science and to understand 
how sociology as specialization forms a mutually exclusive part of a complex 
whole, namely, the social sciences as a system. This, then, is the subject matter 
of systemic sociology. 

Viewed thus, systemic sociology is concerned with (a) the nature of being a soci- 
ety (i.e., its ultimate substance); and (b) the nature, sources and limits of knowl- 
edge with regard to society. The author discusses the distintegration of the joint 
family in India and the emergence of Bangladesh and uses them as examples to 
engage with the abstractions of systemic sociology. He then deals with the ontol- 
ogy of sociology in the light of the nature of social reality examining interaction, 
social action, social behaviour, social relationships, social institutions and social 
groups. 

Professor Mukherjee proceeds to discuss epistemological questions such as the 
nature of the distinctions and the interrelations among the so-called social sci- 
ence ‘disciplines’. In the concluding chapter he addresses issues relating to the 
appraisal (and not merely the understanding) of society, as this is the specific 
task of sociology. 


Contents: Introductory/ Chapter I: UNDERSTANDING SOCIETY: A Variable 
Entity/ Interactions/ Social Action/ Social Behaviour/ Social Relationship/ Social 
Institutions/Social Group/The Mould/Chapter II: SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCE: The Issue/The Problem/The Nature of the Problem/ Toward a Solu- 
tion/ Procedure/ Sciencing Society/ Appraising Society/ Value of Life/ Conclud- 
ing Remarks/ References l 
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Of related interest 
The Social Context of an Ideology ... 
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Ambedkar’s political and social thought” *,-”. - 


M. S. GORE ö ce Ge 





Prof. M.S. Gore has done a masterpiece on the political and social thought of Dr. 
Ambedkar, one of the founding fathers of the Indian Constitution. 
The Hindu 


The book is superb by all yardsticks and will prove rewarding to the scores of 
practical politicians, social analysts and researchers alike. 
Business Standard 


Contents: Preface/ 1: THE CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK - The Concept of Social 
Movements/ The Nature of an Ideology of Protest/ 1: THE AMBEDKAR IDEOLOGY - 
Evolution of an Ideology of Protest) Ambedkar and the National Political Scene/ The 
Ambedkar Ideology/ II: AMBEDKAR AS A SOCIAL ANALYST - Religion’ Hinduism 
and Buddhism/The Hindu Social Order/ IV: SOCIAL LOCATION, IDEOLOGY AND 
KNOWLEDGE - Ideology and the Interpretation of History/ Social Location and Ideol- 
opy/Summing-up/ Bibliography/ Index iH. = @ 
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Dr. Ambedkar and the Dalit Movement in Colonial ° 


India ty 
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This important book traces the history of the Dalit movement from its begin- 
nings in the 19th century to the death of its most famous leader, B.R. Ambed- 
kar, in 1956. Focusing on three states - Andhra, Maharashtra and Karnataka — 
Dr. Omvedt analyses the ideology and organization of the movement and its 
interaction both with the freedom struggle and the ‘class’ struggles of the work- 
ers and peasants. 


Contests: List of Tables/ Introduction/ 1. Towards a Historical Materialist Analysis of the 
Ongins and Development of Caste/ 2: Caste, Region and Colonialism: The Context of 
Dalit Revolt/ 3: Emergence of the Dalit Movement, 1900-30: Nagpur, Hyderabad, 
Andhra, Mysore/ 4: Emergence of the Dalit Movement, 1900-30: Bombay Presidency/ 5: 
The Tuming Point, 1930-36: Ambedkar, Gandhi, the Marxists/ 6: The Years of 
Radicalism: Bombay Presidency, 1936-42/ 7: ‘Ambedkarism’ : The Theory of Dalit Liber- 
ation/ 8: Mysore, 1930-56: The Politics of Ram-Ray/ 9: Andhra and Hyderabad, 1930-46: 
Foundations of Turmoil/ 10: Hyderabad and Andhra, 1946-56: Revolution, Repression 
and Recuperation/ Conclusion/Index 
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